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‘The cas 
of daylight~in your plant 


HATEVER you call them on your cost sheets— 
“rejects,” “spoiled pieces,” “no goes”—they are a 
definite factor in every production schedule. 
THE In a well daylighted plant the operator sets up his work 
AUSTIN METHOD without fumbling. The added efficiency shows itself in 
Under the Austin Method your the reduced number of rejections. Daylighting also cuts 


entire project will be handled ee 
Se oeie anamataninineaniel tandlon down the number of personal injury cases. 


one contract which— In planning your building program for next year be sure 
1 guarantees a lump-sum price that every building has plenty of light in it. Daylighting 
on the complete plant; | is a feature of every Austin-designed and built plant. 


2, guarantees delivery of a single Turn over to Austin the important job of developing the plans for 
building or complete plant by | the new building construction in your 1926 program. Austin will 
specified date, with bonus and give you information or costs in time for your annual meeting, 
penalty clause, if preferred; whether it is two days or two weeks away. There is no obligation. 

3 guarantees the quality of | Wire, phone or use the coupon below. 
materials and workmanship 


| throughout. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
Engineers and Builders 
CLEVELAND 
New York Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
“Ean tek lo ( 1 T° . 
The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco omp ci¢ CI , IC ( 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in the construction of a contract . 
organization 
responsibility 
* from plans to production” 


Firm Permanent Austin offices 
Individrad ** from Coast to Coast 














Building x 


(C0 Send mea copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings,’”’ your new 
100-page book, free to industrial executives. 


Address *s 








: Austin CoMpany please mention Nation’s Business 
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| 7° START the new year let me introduce 
to the 210,000 business men who are read- 
ing this magazine, three interesting contribu- 


Martin B. Madden is a fine instance of the 
| pysiness man in Congress. When he is in 
| icago, he is a quarryman; when he is in 
Washington, which is most of the time, he is 
( Chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
; jations, which means that he is a chief 
jan of our public monies. So when he 
tells you that it is you and not Congress that 
really cuts taxes, you can believe what he 
> says. 
Bother interesting personality is Edmund 
\ 4 Walsh, S.J.. Ph.D. Father Walsh is the 
head of the School of Foreign Service at 
) Georgetown University, and knows more 
about Russia than almost any other American. 
He spent years there. He loves the Russian 
people, but he feels strongly that we can 
have no dealings with the present Russian 
ent. He tells why. 
\ A. J. Brosseau, of Mack Trucks, is more 
familiar to our readers. When he asks who 
shall pay the bill for our highways, he is 
opening a subject of which we are going to 
hear a lot this winter. The whole question 
of state and federal partnership is sure to 
loom up large in the present Congress. 
A statesman, a teacher-economist, a manu- 
factturer—three good names with which to 
| start off on our January number, and only a 
sample, for there are a dozen other writers 
just as well worth reading. 
Which leads me to another thought: In 
such a magazine as NaATION’s BusINEss how 
shall we divide the space between the business 
man who turns author because he has some- 
thing to say and the man who has something 
0 write and makes a living by writing it? 
The answer to the question is plain. After 
all, it isn’t who says it, but what he says, that 
counts with the reader. 








fyext month we promise you two first- 
rate articles by men who live by writing. 
- Edward Hungerford, after a long stay in 
| Europe studying the railroad situation, sur- 
mised us by saying that consolidation in 

Great Britain had not succeeded. 
F. S. Tisdale who has told us “The Story 
fa Pair of Shoes,” and “The Price of a 
thouse,” returns to the problém of dis- 
bution with an understandable and likable 
article on the cost of a bottle of milk. “From 
Dairy Farm to Doorsill” is what he calls it. 
_ And that, too, is only a suggestion of what 

| S coming in February. 


UCKED away in the back of the Novem- 

ber number was an article “Dead Letters 
Mailed by Business Men” which moves 
Chicago’s postmaster, Arthur C. Lueder, to 
say to us: 


No business man would repeatedly send a 
n to a town that does not exist, or to see 
#man whose permanent address is the graveyard, 
® to solicit an order from a firm at the loca- 
from which they had moved a year ago, 
but Many business men do repeatedly send care- 
prepared and expensive advertising matter 

© towns that are not in the state named, to 
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people whose names have long been carved op 
a tomb, or to addresses from which their pro; 
pects have moved long ago; and a circular let- 
ter is only a silent salesman after all. 

This silent salesman cannot get results unless 
it reaches the prospect. People die, move, or go 
out of business; advertising to such means time 
effort, literature and postage wasted. A good 
mailing list in a city like Chicago depreciate; 
about 42 per cent a year. To be effective jt 
must be continually corrected. The words “Re. 
turn Postage Guaranteed” on third-class matter 
beneath the return address on each envelope will 
bring all undeliverable mail back to the sender 
and give him an opportunity to correct his list 

He may think the piece of mail is not worth 
the postage necessary to secure its return, but if 
he remembers that every prospect on _ his list 
costs him money and that every name should be | 
a prospect for his goods or services and that , 
unless the list is corrected not only one piece of 
mail will be wasted but ten or one hundred. 
limited only by the number of times the list js 
used, he will realize that it is real economy to 
keep his mailing list up to date. 

If I could get the ear of the business men of 
the country as you can, I would have this mes- 
sage for them: “Mr. Business Man: Our waste 
baskets have no purchasing power. Why addres 
so much of your advertising matter to them?” 
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F WE ever begin a department of famous 
dialogues, we shall lead off with M. Cail. 
bee ‘ J : Sg laux’s classic reply to a waiter in a New York 

>: / iF HW) ys : + hotel. The dialogue took place on a morning 

7K fi = FE '. t' lef : S after the failure of the French debt negotia- 
2 Cee ens eeunee 14489 11 eu rmnasie tae eneel , sfigme) = Ses ¥, ge th ase ale this morning? 
eae, M. Carttaux: What have you? 

WalITtER: Honey dew melon... 

M. Carttaux: Mon Dieu! In New York it 
is honey dew melon! In Washington it was 
money due Mellon! Mon Dieu! 


I he ( ut g osts T= National debt is being retired at the rate 
of approximately one billion dollars a year. 

* State and local public indebtedness is increasing | 
By Doing More approximately one billion dollars a year. 

Few words by Mr. S. T. Bledsoe of the 
Wisconsin Motors—in trucks, busses and in- | Santa Fe Railway, but enough material to 
dustrial installations—show a definite saving give Mr. Taxpayer something to think about 
per operating day. through these long winter evenings. 


; ’ 
That fact is uneasy mown by renerni ae —_ Fewer Laws Club is still growing 
sheets. Wisconsin overhead-valve design saves We have now a member from Nashvill, 
you money by delivering, consistently, More Arkansas, who is helping the movement by 
Power per Cubic Inch of piston displacement incorporating the idea in his advertising. He 








a See 











\ 

than any other type of gasoline motor. | is Mr. D. J. Taylor, of Taylor’s S| 
ici Stores, w says: 
Precision shop work, too, produces a motor | Stores, who say | 
that keeps maintenance costs down where they | Narron’s Busrvess is correct. Like the old 
belong. | woman in a shoe, we have so many laws Wey 
: . ; | don’t know what to do. ... If we were men 
There is another reason why Wisconsin power cuts costs | tally capable of understanding our laws, we would 
for the truck, bus and machinery builder. Interested | go to the insane asylum; if we evade them, w 
executives are invited to write for the facts and figures. co to jail; if we could strictly obey them, we 


wouldn’t go to Heaven. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
€ ‘OME members of our great and growing 
\ Fewer Laws Club get by the credentials 
committee with showing a bolt of borrowed 
thunder, but Jesse W. Barrett, former Attor- 
ney-general of Missouri, has won the full 
privileges of the order with sparks from his 
own battery. At Detroit in an address to the 
National Association of Attorneys-genetil 


he said: 





Every change proposed in the statutes should 
be weighed and scutinized carefully to deter- 
mine whether the amendment endeavors to It 
terfere with natural laws. I repeat that ¢ 














Wisconsin motors are busls in natural law cannot be repealed and that its fixed 

hoore cath ee ede phenomena are as wholly outside of legislativt 

20 to 105 H.P. ‘ control as are the seasons and the weather. 

ES Legislative interference merely means an at 
tempted but impossible combination of statutot 


When writing to Wiscoxsix Motor Merc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The plant that is considered safe 
from fire is often the one that is 
in greatest danger. 


Your plant may beas well protected 
as it is humanly possible to make it. 

But are you sure? 

Perhaps it is only as safe as your 
own inspection service can make it. 

Inspections sometimes become rou- 
tine. Trifling things, big with danger- 
ous possibilities, are often overlooked. 
Fire prevention devices sometimes 
appear efficient but prove failures in 
time of need. 

The engineers of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company are experts in 
detecting fire hazards. Their work is 
thorough, their experience broad. 











INSURE 


Int as 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


They can work no miracles, but they 
can bring to your plant a fresh, out- 
side view, and give you the benefit 
of a training secured in a company 
that has studied fire causes for over 
a century. 

This inspection costs you nothing 
and involves no obligation of any 
kind. It may reveal much or it may en- 
dorse your own effort. It may possibly 
reduce your insurance premiums. 

Isn’t it worth looking into? Your 
local Hartford agent can arrange for 
it. If you do not know him, write the 
Company direct for his name. 





An expert trained in a com- 
pany that has studied fire 


causes for overada century. 


When writing to Hartrorp Fire InsuraANceE Company please menticu Nation's Business 
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Get the Market— 
in Italy 


Italy, her soil largely given over to vinicul- 
ture and market gardening, imports more than 








; 75,000,000 bushels of wheat every year. 
RADIOGRAMS 
wp divert te: To quote prices and close sales in Italy, lead- 
mae ing American exporters are using Radiogram 
communication. Radiograms are swift, ac- 
ENGLAND ; ' 
curate, and go direct! 
a a Al k your Radi 
POLAND ways mark your Radiograms 
“ 
GERMANY ° hid 
SWEDEN 1a 
NORWAY 
ARGENTINA In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for an 
HAWAII, JAPAN RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram service. 
and the DUTCH In other cities file Radiograms to Europe and South 
i America at any Postal Telegraph offices; to Japan, 
EAST INDIES Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies at any Western 
: 3 Union office. 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


04 Broad Street... .....  ....+-+--.-...+- Hanover 1811 25 East 17th Street ............ . Stuyvesant 7050 
I is in chee snn nein sae Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway..................008-- Columbus 4311 
TEL, |. nenwennemeensinw nankak Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street............-- Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULYJ, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


lic... -aseucspeiek 10 So. La Salle Street a Be 8 yee The Bourse 

ite ekki sc. en ewan 109 Congress Street 2) °S:) Se 1599 St. Clair Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS... --111.....7 Carondelet Building SEATTLE................. 7512 Maritime Bide. 

TEE... vocccctcnssoons Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas...........Realty Building 

Es WER. wc vctacccse sees 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES .....453 So. Spring Street 
Linea Be eee: 
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and natural laws, and it is only in the most ex. 
ceptional cases the two will work together. 


And even if that unorthodox utterance does 
not suggest that a lawyer and his laws are 
soon parted, it is refreshing evidence of the 
active leaven of practicality in the “show 
me” state of mind. 


UR SLOGAN of “every American a mem 

ber of the Fewer Laws Club” shall re 
sound with fresh determination, now thai 
Judge Harry L. Conn, Ohio’s superintenden 
of insurance, has given public evidence that 
even a law-observing lawyer has no stomact 
for too much law. In the course of an ad 
dress to the Fire Underwriters Associatio 
of the Northwest in convention at Chicage 
Judge Conn said: 


The legislatures of our several states seem u 
think there is something peculiarly alluring b 
formalism ... Sometimes, when one thinks ¢ 
the acts of Congress and of the various legisls 
tures, of the orders of state highway and utilit 
commissions, reflects upon the ordinances of cit 
and town councils and contemplates the rules o 
county commissioners and boards of health, h 
begins to wonder whether baseball as ov 
great national sport has not given way to law 
making ! 

Well and truly spoken, Judge. Those wora: 
assure your election to the Club. But there 
should be no serious doubt about the degree 
of national interest in the two pastimes—one 
plays to the grandstand through a season only 
and the other plays to the gallery the whole 
year round. 


(> foreign mail is sometimes touching 
It is hard to resist a gentleman from 
central Europe, who writes: 


I would be very thankful to you if you would 
be good enough to understand our bad position 
and send me your magazine, which was always 
very interesting, that I could uplift my knowl. 
edge from this valuable source. 

May the heaven bless you for your goodness 
and liberality, and I shall never forget your gooc 
service to my person. I am also an economis! 
and write often in Hungarian newspaper, per 
haps I could sometimes be at your service, whict 
services are always at your disposal. 


S THIS letter from a reader commending 0 

carping? 

Had a sample copy and don’t like its style. h 
reads like the Saturday Evening Post—semi-jaz2 
I take the London Times and New York Evening 
Post. Like their plain method of simple busines 
statement. 


And this comes to us from Worcestet 
Mass. : 

The articles contributed in your journal ar 
ridiculously sketchy and superficial; they graphi 
cally give many valuable, salient items of inter 
est, it is true, but for my purposes more scholarly 
treatises alone can be of assistance. Therefore 

. expunge my name from your mailins 
list. 


THER men seem to have existed witb 

YF out a back collar button as well as Mi 
Croy of Missouri, mentioned on the editoria) 
page of the October issue, for W. B. Brown o} 
the Durand Locker Coinpany, Chicago, writes 
“TI don’t believe anybody from Missouri dis 
covered the uselessness of the back colla 
button, because I haven’t worn one since } 
began wearing detachable collars. .. .” 

But there is no contention over the begin 
ning of this abolition movement—the presen! 
problem is to relax the strained relations be 
tween the one-button men organized in tht 
Association for the Abolition of the Bach 
Collar Button, and the equally determined 


When writing to Rapio Corporation oF America please mention Nation’s Business 
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two-button men in the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Back Collar Button. 

And Mr. Brown thinks he sees the solution. 
If no button is used to bring up the rear, he 
suggests, let all collars in good standing carry 
a “spare” front button. His suggestion points 
the way out for the back button, and the way 
in for an extra front button—a sort of “hole 
in one” stroke of diplomacy. Any permanent 
adjustment of the number of buttons as Mr. 
Brown well knows, would require a good deal 
of buttonholing. 


oie a year A. L. Humphrey, president of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake, forgets busi- 
aess and hustles off to a highly restricted and 
carefully hidden hunting club somewhere in 
Maryland. Wild turkeys, three days—sev- 
enty-two hours, a limit of three birds— 
lucky is the man who bags the limit! Had a 
call from Mr. Humphrey just after his annual 
expedition. Gloom, thick and deep. 

“Why the woe? No turkeys?” 

“Worse than that. Out at daybreak the 
first morning—all by myself; let the others 
go their way. Within ten minutes I ran ontoa 
flock of two dozen and, before I thought, I shot 
my three and my hunting was over. Had to 
spend the rest of my time sitting around the 
shack talking to the guide while the other 
fellows were enjoying themselves trying to 
get even one bird apiece. And not another 
chance until next year.” 

Harking back to our editorial days on a 
struggling Kansas weekly we now give space 
to a “personal item”: 


@ Ye editor had the pleasure of a per- 
sonal call from A. L. Humphrey, 
head of the well-known air-brake 
works and one of our first and most 
valued subscribers. Mr. Humphrey 
had just returned from a turkey hunt 
along Big Stranger Creek and laid a 
fine 26-pound gobbler on the editor's 
desk. It will tit in perfectly for our 
Christuas dinner. Many thanks, 
Art; here’s our 2; call again. 


RINITY COLLEGE has taken out group 

insurance on faculty members for $1,000. 
Another proof of the growing trend toward 
generous, kindly treatment of the unfortunate. 
[t’s only a question of years now—perhaps 
our own lifetime—when faculty men will 
Xe treated as if they were human beings. 


O. BEEMAN, treasurer of the Wichita 

* Motors Company, Wichita Falls, 

fexas, liked George Woodruff’s article in the 
November issue so well that he writes: 

“Hot dog! the cat is out of the bag at last. 
Mr. George Woodruff’s confessions in the 
November issue are spicy reading. He lets 
us poor plebeians outside the banking profes- 
sion in on some sure enough secrets. The 
majority of us have -uspected for some years 
that these bankers were just human beings, 
much like the balance of us, and it is refresh- 
ing indeed to find one of them so candid as 
to admit it.” 


SPEAKING of names—which nobody was— 
a letter came to us the other day from 


Mr. I. Papermaster, who is proprietor of The 
Pantorium. 


PRESIDENT W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
_ University, having read our article by 
Josiah Penniman, President of the University 
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65% less weight 


brings real money 


Savings! 








Cast iron fan housing 
weighing 24.5 pounds. 












Pressed steel fan housing. 
weight 8.5 pounds. 








Here you see the fan housing of a domestic oil burner 
that used to be an expensive 24.5 pound iron casting. 
Today, “pressed from steel instead,”’ this housing weighs 
only 8.5 pounds—a reduction of 65.3% in weight! The 
actual money saving which pressed steel made on this 
part for the Williams Oil-O-Matic Company, manufac: 
turers of the heater, was approximately 30%. 


Here are other advantages pressed steel gained: 


Increased strength—Insurance against break- 
age — No expensive machining or drilling 
work—Better finish—Less air friction. 


Probably you can make the same saving in your costs! 
The metal castings you now use might be pressed from 
steel and save you thousands of dollars yearly! Send us 
sample or blue print of any cast part, large or small—let 
us tell you how much you can save by pressing it from 
steel instead. 








cAdventures in Redesign—rhe example above is only one of the hundreds 
of pressed steelredevelopments we have made. “Adventures in Redesign” is a booklet 
that relates equally remarkable instances wherein“ pressing from steel instead” has 
reduced weight, increased strength and vastly improved the character of products for 
almost every branch of industry. Ask your secretary to mail this coupon today 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO., Warren, Ohio 
“Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment” 
Also manufacturers of Metal Lath, Expanded Metal, Corner 
Beads, Channels, Steel Basement Windows and Coal Doors 











The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in Redesign.” 





























When writing to Tut Youncstown Pressep Steet Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Care of Your Securities 
in New York 


The deposit of securities in New York 
by a non-resident does not subject 
such securities to any New York tax. 


HERE are many advantages in having your 

bonds and stocks in this Company’s care in 
New York, where they will be held in safekeeping 
and always at your disposal by mail, telegraphic 
or cable advice. 

This ready availability in the financial center, 
where transfer, registration, and paying agencies 
for most of the important corporations are located, 
means the saving of time, trouble, and often 
money in effecting transactions. 


We collect, for the owner, income and matured 
principal promptly when due. We endeavor 
to bring to his attention important developments 
affecting his securities. Upon request, bond hold- 
ings are reviewed by impartial investment experts. 

The fee is moderate. You can easily arrange 
to utilize the service by correspondence. We can 
arrange insurance for you to cover your securities 
while they are in transit to New York. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The Care of Your Securities,’’ on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 








| Fifth Avenue and 44th Street Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
are _ 

When writing to Guaranty Trust Company oF New York please mention 
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of Pennsylvania, has something interesting to 
say in a letter to us about education in busi- 
ness: 


Now we have swung—as Americans always 


| do—to the opposite extreme, and courses jn 
| salesmanship and accounting and advertising in- 


vade what Milton called the “quiet and still air 


| of delightful studies.” Shall, then, the college 


become an annex to big business? 

The preventive against such a danger is in 
training and securing teachers of wide horizoy 
and true insight into the needs of humanity, 
Never again can the college be separated from the 
daily life of the nation. But it can permeate all 
industry with the spirit of science and illuminate 
all labor with idealistic aims. It can inculcate 
in the laboratory and on the athletic field that 
cooperation which is the essence of industrial 
achievement, and can carry the unselfish spirit 
of true science into the world of material things. 
The college can show young Americans that apart 
from mastery of nature and understanding of 
human nature all our toil is useless, and that 
only as we build on truth and justice will our 
structures endure. The university can never 
again be a cloister, but it need not be a depart- 
ment store. It must show us the principles— 


| physical, scientific and moral—on which all 


enduring society is built. 


] OBERT O. DEMING of Oswego, Kansas, 

appealed to the Government for infor- 
mation on how to put on a shirt, eat an apple, 
peel potatoes, shovel coal, wash a dog and 
adjust a dog collar, and how to pick chickens. 
His request was routed to the Department of 
Agriculture, which has issued 3,000 publica- 
tions giving assorted advice and counsel. The 
best the Department could do, however, was 
to tell Mr. Deming that it had printed a bulle- 
tin on how to pick a chicken. 

The Government has been delinquent in its 
duty to citizens when an honest taxpayer can- 
not get a little Government aid on the simple 
question of putting on a shirt. Something 
should be done. 


WE THINK luncheon clubs are new stuff, 
' forgetting there is nothing new under the 
sun. Rambling through my Addison the other 
day, I found that the Spectator’s Club, or- 
ganized by Brother Editor Addison, had some 
rules that have a familiar ring today and 
some unfamiliar. For example: 


NONE SHALL BE ADMITTED INTO THE CLUB THAT 
IS OF THE SAME TRADE WITH ANY MEMBER OF IT, 

IF ANY MEMBER SWEARS OR CURSES, HIS NEIGH- 
BOUR MAY GIVE HIM A KICK UPON THE SHINS, 

Ir ANY MEMBER TELLS STORIES IN THE CLUB 
THAT ARE NOT TRUE, HE SHALL FORFEIT FOR EVERY 
THIRD LIE A HALF PENNY; 

IF ANY MEMBER BRINGS HIS WIFE INTO: THE 
CLUB, HE SHALL PAY FOR WHATEVER SHE DRINKS 
OR SMOKES; 

Ir ANY MEMBER’S WIFE COMES TO FETCH HIM 
HOME FROM THE CLUB, SHE SHALL SPEAK TO HIM 
WITHOUT THE DOOR. 


I ANFORD MacNIDER, the new Assistant 

Secretary of War, took this one out of 
his suit case the first day he landed in Wash- 
ington: 

In a political debate between Representative 
Cyrenus Cole and Senator Brookhart, the Sena- 
tor took all except five minutes of both men’s 
time to show that the country in general and 
Iowa in particular were breaking upon the rocks, 
that the people were bankrupt and might as 
well prepare themselves for starvation and dis- 
aster. 

Congressman Cole made no protest whatever 
about his time being usurped; he would make 
his speech in one minute. Here it is: 

“It seems settled, then, that we are all headed 


for the poorhouse, but thank 
Heavens, we'll go there 
in our own automobiles.” ? , 
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Sub-Station for Detroit Edison Co., 
Roseville, Mich. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PittssurGcu, 


EXTERIOR 


Blaw-Knox Building used for storaye by 
W. E. Sexton, Contractor, of E Williston, L. I. 


le Cost St 
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INTERIOR 


andard Buildings 


(My The largest part of the dollar you invest in a Blaw-Knox 


Building goes into the building itself to secure quality and long 


- life. 


Fame tells 
the 


lowest possible figure. 
firesafe and weather-tight. 
erection. 
cooperation without obligation. 


These buildings are LOW in FIRST COST because standard 
design and quantity production have reduced costs to the 
They are easy to erect, rust protected, 
They come to you from stock all ready for 
Blaw-Knox Engineering Service extends to you its fullest 
Before even contemplating any other 


type of building, write for Blaw-Knox plans and prices. 


All Steel Buildings 


Structural Steel standard frame 
with patented, copper bearing gal- 
vanized steel guaranteed roof, and 
walls, sash, windows, hinged or 
sliding doors to meet your require- 
ments. Can be enlarged or changed 
in shape after erected without sac- 
rificing present structure. 


Masonry and Steel Buildings 


Structural Steel standard frame 
with patented, galvanized copper 
bearing steel guaranteed roof. 
Everything ready for the masonry 
slides or ends. A building as good 
or better than one carefully design- 
ed to meet your specifications and 
at a decided SAVING IN FIRST COST. 


The Blaw-Knox Guaranteed Galvanized Roof is the 
“lowest cost per year of wear” roof that is made. 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 


PA. 


District Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


BIRMINGHAM 


BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA 
231 No. 12th St. 


CLEVELAND 
516 UNION BLDG 


632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
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j Blaw-knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE master painter of one of 

America’s greatest railroads has 
been finishing rolling stock for thirty- 
two years. 


Today—his road uses DUCO, and he 
tells you why — as follows: 


“‘Under the old method, when refin- 
ishing a car, it was necessary to keep 
it in the shop twenty-four days. To- 
day we put on three coats of DUCO, 
and the car is ready for service in 
seven days. 


“One man can spray a coat of DUCO 
on a coach in an hour and a half; 
whereas, it takes four hours to apply 
a coat of paint on the same surface 


by brush. 


“We allow twenty minutes for drying 
between each of the applications, so 
it is evident how fast the work goes. 


“After a year of service-the DUCO 
finish seems absolutely impervious to 
alkali, heat, cold, sand, hard winds, 
and other climatic or atmospheric 
conditions.” 


Thirty-three of the world’s leading 
automobile makers finish their cars 
with DUCO. 


Nearly one hundred manufacturers 
of furniture are increasing the beauty 
and endurance of their product by 
using DUCO. 


DUCO is used on pianos, washing- 
machines, street cars, toys, tele- 
phones, lamp shades, auto buses, 
tools, and practical and decorative 
articles of every size and character. 


a new and important use for it is ; 
found nearly every day. 











It has upset all finish-tradition, and/” 
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t of the accomplishments | 


. of others | 
r markets. for your product 


THOUSAND PRODUCTS may find and 
hold their markets, and for many years, | 


| 
| 
3 | 
| 
| 
| 





Then, in the test tube, or retort, of a chem. 
»t, ist, a new substance is created, or an ad- 
“2 vanced process discovered. 





-_ At that instant, and by that act, the future 
-*: of each of those thousand products may be 

= % vitally affected—for the new substance, or | 

~~! process, may have the co-operative ability | 

eo to increase the saleability of other products. 


Duco has this great power of co-operation. 


Within two years it has revolutionized the 
method of finishing automobiles. It has | 
created a new period of beauty and dur. | 
ability in furniture. It has added new values 
to products in hundreds of diversified fields, | 





Duco has intensified the market for every | 
product on which it is used. It frequently | 
reduces the cost of finishing; and speeds wp | 
production. 


Duco produces a rich, satin-like or polished | 
surface, either transparent or richly colored, | 
» Pa It hardens almost instantly, and is astound 
PS ingly durable . . . It is easily cleaned, sani | 
fin tary, non-absorbent, water-proof, and is not 
affected by gases or oils, perspiration, salt 
air, alkali dust, cleaning fluids, or the most 
} extreme climatic changes. | 


MD Which of all these added values will ip 
. crease the saleability of your product? 


Write for a manual of instruction. E. I.du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, San Francisco. 


me 


||, there ts only ONE Duco 
—  —~"“"DU PONT Duco 
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axes? It’s Up to You! 


By MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 










































article for NATION’s BusINEss be- 

cause its readers are American 
business men. From my experience 
these men are in need of first-hand 
facts about what Congress is doing to- 
ward economy in government. While 
the business man is heart and soul for 
saving and tax reduction, apparently 
he is at the same time quite ready to 
urge appropriations for purposes that 
may have a special appeal to him or 
to his community. 

Some time ago I spoke before the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis. 
No audience could have shown itself 
more heartily in favor of elimination 
of waste in government expenditures. 
{ts approval was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. On my way out % 
of the meeting-room about bc 
a dozen of those very wiitce, foe 
same men came to me, wash. | 
individually, to urge Cx 
appropriations for 2s 
objects which hap- ‘\d 
pened to have a 
particular interest 
to them, and almost ¥ 
every one of them af 
told me that his appro- 4 
priation was vital to the 
welfare of the Govern- 
ment. And I believe 
every one of them was 
perfectly sincere about it, 
whether his interest lay in 
a development of Three Fin- 
ger River or in the preserva- 
tion of the wild rabbit. 


Higher Than Usual 


F COURSE if Congress 

should fail to make re- 
ductions in expenditures that 
would be reflected in lower 
taxes, these same men would 
feel justified and would be 
justified in offering criticism. 

High taxes result from high 
cost of government. What is 
the nation’s pocketbook; how 
does it supply the funds with 
which to fill it? 

The nation, so to speak, has 
no pocketbook. It draws from 
the pocketbook of the people 
for what funds it needs to con- 
duct the Government, and the 
draft on the people’s pocket- 
book is light or heavy, depend- 
ing upon the economy or ex- 
travagance of the Government. 
We are living in a period of 
high taxes. That is because the 
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A bit of Congress in a lighter mood. 
smile is Nicholas Longworth, new Speaker of the House. 
Madden, who tells in this article how economy in government can be brought about 
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The man in the center with the spats and the 
To his left is Martin B. 


thab 
usual, but the costs of government in 
the nation are not as high as they were 


government costs are higher 


Those in command of the nation’s 
Government have been devoting them- 
selves energetically to reducing the 
costs since the close of the war. Dur- 
ing the war period of course the cost 
was high, extremely high; indeed, the 
entire expenditures during the war 
period were more than twice as much 
as the cost from the day of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the day war was declared 
against Germany. 


Surplus Created 


RIOR to the war the annual cost 

of the National Government 
amounted to about a billion dollars. 
In 1919, the year after the close of 
the war, the cost amounted to nine- 
teen billions. That has been reduced 
until now it amounts annually to but 
three and a half billion dollars. 

Sirce the war closed the committee 
over which I preside has refused ad- 
ministrative requests for funds amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $4,236,000,000 
This has resulted in creating a sur- 

plus which has been used to pay 

$5,000,000,000 off the public debt, 

which was $25,500,000,000 at the 
close of the war and is now 
$20,500,000,000. 

During the period in which 

this reduction of the public 
debt has taken place the tax 
on incomes has been re- 
duced to $1,250,000,000: 
$800,000,000 was taken off 

in 1921 and $450,000,000 
in 1924. 
The work of the appro- 
priating authorities in re- 
ducing government costs is 
neither pleasant nor easy; 
it is onerous, but it has to 
be done and we do it as 
thoroughly as we can; we 
do not allow anyone to 
drive us into an appropria- 
tion for an extravagant 
waste if we understand the 
situation, and we endeavor 
to understand the situation 
thoroughly. 

For example, when an ap- 
propriation is requested, wit- 
nesses are called. They are 
required to testify on every 

phase of the purpose for which 

the money is required, and we 

sometimes find that the branch 

of the administrative service 
13 
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requesting the appropriation is endeavoring to 
perform a function that is already being per- 
formed by another branch. Again we some- 
times find that the function sought to be 
performed is unnecessary, and we sometimes 
find that the proposed cost of performing a 
necessary function is too high and we have 
to reduce it. 

We analyze every request made and com- 
pel the witnesses to testify in very great detail, 
and unless the sort of case is raade that would 
be required to be made by a person wishing 
to borrow money at a bank, the appropriation 
is denied. 


Meal Estimate Off $7,000,000 


S AN instance, we had officials from the 
Shipping Board lay their budget before 
us for $125,000,000. When we went over the 
figures we found an estimate of $1.25 a day 
for meals for each of the 40,000 men em- 
ployed on ships, whereas the actual cost for 
the preceding year was seventy-five cents a 
day. 

The difference in that one item between 
what was asked and what was actually needed 
amounted to more than $7,000,000 a year. 
What the average business man would do if 
he had responsible men in his institution sub- 
mit an estimate of that nature, I do not know 
but I have an idea. When the appropriations 
were finally made instead of receiving $125,- 
000,000 out of the Treasury, the Shipping 
Board was given $48,500,000. 

In the course of our investigation we cut 
all duplication and triplication in the depart- 
ments and bureaus. We aim to have only one 
agency performing the same function. We 
do not always succeed in eliminating all 
duplication, because we do not always succeed 
in finding this duplication but wherever it is 
found it is eliminated. 

It is not at all unusual with all of the 
bureaus and divisions and overlapping activi- 
ties of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment to have a request for an appropriation 
for certain work come from one department 
and then in the course of time have a demand 
for money for almost the identical work come 
from another. Sometimes the item may be 
only $10,000 or $12,000. The only way we 
can guard against this duplication is by con- 
stant investigation and study. 

We frequently have an agency come for 
money to enable it to engage in some worth- 
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while investigation, but when requested by the 
Committee on Appropriations to show why 
this particular agency should make the in- 
vestigation, it frequently happens that no 
good reasons can be given. ‘The Committee 
on Appropriations is always able to show 
whether such an investigation has already been 
made and if so what the result of it has been. 
In every such case we not only prevent du- 
plication, but prevent actual expenditure by 
refusing further funds for that purpose. 

Unfortunately, the Congress cannot rely for 
information fully upon sources that would 
seem to be unquestionable. Perhaps it is 
human nature that a man who is engaged in a 
certain line of work exaggerates its relative 
importance and makes his estimates accord- 
ingly. After the war we had a large Army 
and Navy and when the thoroughly trained 
officers made up their budgets, we found that 
the combined estimates for the two services 
including universal military training reached 
$2,800,000,000 a year, or almost three times 
as much as all of our government expenses 
twenty years ago. 

These men honestly believed that that 
amount was necessary for the maintenance of 
proper defense for the Government and it 
was our business to show them how impos- 
sible their estimates were. Who was going 
to pay for this? 

Or to take a later instance, when the Navy 
officials asked for $11,500,000 for surplus 
fuel we found that they thought they might 
possibly require that but proved to them in 
fact that they did not. They got along 
without it. 

We have had a large personnel estimate laid 
before us, carefully prepared, showing that 
the fleet required a certain number of men, 
that these were absolutely necessary to the 
peace-time maintenance and operations. We 
allowed them every ship they asked under this 
estimate and then when we actually checked 
up the necessary crews for all of those ships, 
we found that there was still a surplus of 
29,000 men without any specified duty or 
any specified place. 

It would be rea- << 
sonable for the 
member of Congress 
to expect definite 
support from the \ 
business men, 
from all the citi- 
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zens and taxpayers, in this effort to eliminate 
waste. The country is for economy; we al] 
agree. But let the chief of some minor bureay 
of the Government come before us with 
assessments. The moment he finds that we 
are cutting down what he thinks necessary, 
telegrams go out to organizations, individuals, 
over the entire country and the next morning 
we will have a thousand telegrams urging us 
to grant this particular appropriation as it js 
“vital to the welfare of our Government.” 

We have found many instances where the 
very men who sent us telegrams urging these 
expenditures have written us a few days be- 
fore and a few days after demanding that we 
cut appropriations and reduce taxes. For a 
while we called their attention to this but we 
have even ceased that. These letters and 
telegrams, this manufactured influence, to 
spend, spend, spend, I should say right here 
are without effect. We feel that the re- 
sponsibility lies with Congress and we are 
ready to accept it and all of that class of 
matter goes into the waste basket. 


The People Must Cooperate 


T THE close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
last, the Government had a surplus of 
$250,000,000 which was applied to the pay- 
ment of the funded debt. It is expected that 
at the close of the fiscal year June 30, next, 
there will be a surplus of between $350,000, 
000 and $375,000,000, and this surplus will 
be applied to a reduction in taxes amounting 
to something like $350,000,000. 

It is hoped that the Congress, early in the 
new session will present and pass a Revenue 
Act providing for this reduction and thus give 
the income taxpayers of the -country the 
benefit of the reduced rates on the schedules 
which they will be called upon to file on the 
fifteenth of March. 

Nothing but the most diligent and deter- 
mined effort on the part of those charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the Govern- 
ment has made the reduction of the public 
debt and tax rates possible. 

While the National Government is reducing 
its expenses, the city, county and state goy- 
ernments are increasing theirs, so that the 
taxpayers are probably not paying less in the 
aggregate than they were before the Govern- 
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ment cut its expenses to the bone. The dif- 
ficulty lies mainly with the people themselves; 

they continue to insist on government activi- 
ties which ought not to be assumed and they 

demand appropriations which ought not to be 
made, unmindful that every appropriation 
must be followed by a tax. 

If the taxes are to be reduced in keeping 
with the general trend of sentiment, there 
must be cooperation on the part of the people 
with the government officials who are anxious 
for an economical government. The people 
themselves cannot continue to insist on gov- 
ernment activities unless they are willing to 
pay the cost. 

Cities frequently shift much of their bur- 
dens as they can to the state and the state 
finally endeavors to shift its burden to the 
nation. Whichever unit of government con- 
ducts the activity demanded by the people, 
the people themselves pay the cost. 

The best government is that which is 
closest to the people. The people themselves 
should keep a watchful eye over their gov- 
ernment officials; they should insist on proper 
economy; they should demand that no govern- 
ment activity be engaged in which is unneces- 
sary; they should keep constantly in mind the 
fact that the Government has no machinery 
of its own with which to make the 
funds to pay the bills. 

They should realize — 
these bills can only be 
paid through tax levies; 
that the tax levies must 
be imposed upon the 


people and that in the 
last analysis, 


whether 






the National 
Govern- 
ment or the 
city or state government im- 
poses the tax, the people pay 
it. The people must not delude themselves 
with the thought that the transfer of the 
activity from one government agency to an- 
other will relieve them of the tax burden; it 
will not—it cannot, for the people make up 
the nation whether within or without state 
lines and the Federal Government is but the 
agency of the people wherever they may live 
within the confines of the nation. 

You taxpayers may think that when you 
are passing an activity with its attendant costs 
from the city to the state and from the state 
to the Federal Government, you are also 
Passing the taxes to the Federal Government. 
Think it over and you will find that eventually 
you yourself pay the cost just the same. The 
only difference is that you are putting some- 
One in charge of that activity who is located 
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perhaps a thousand miles away from where 
the work is being done. You would probably 
have saved money and obtained better results 
if you had kept the supervision in your own 
community. 

The men who file tax schedules 
the men who pay all the taxes. 
who really files 
amount called for on its face 
into the Treasury, adds the 
amount of the tax to the cost of 
the article which he sells to the 
man who has no tax schedule 
to file, so that in the long run 
the man who thinks he escapes 
the tax is the man who pays it. 

If this fact could be impressed 
upon all people, those who pay 
taxes direct and those who do 


not, it would be eas ee 
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to make them 
understand 
that when bonds are 
proposed to be 
issued by governments for 
unjustifiable purposes, the vote 
cast for the authority to issue 
these bonds by the government 
officials is a vote to impose 
additional burdens of taxation on 
those who cast the votes. 
If, for example, as the case now is, rents 
are tremendously high, those who rent must 
realize that there is a cause for this. What 
is the cause? Let’s stop and think about it 
for a minute. Is it because the owner of the 
building is avaricious and demands an exces- 
sive rent that is unjustifiable or is it because 
the investment in the property makes it im- 
possible for him to do otherwise? 

Building costs are much higher than they 
ever were. An analysis of what enters into 
the cost might not be amiss at this point. 
Before the war, bricklayers, for example, 
laid something like 2,500 bricks a day in a 
12-inch wall and received $4 a day for their 
work. Today, I understand they lay 650 
bricks and receive $12 and $16 a day. A 
plasterer before the war put on 150 yards of 
plaster a day and received from $3 to $4 a 
day, whereas, now he puts on 30 yards and 
receives $25. 

The cost of everything else entering into 
building and construction is in proportion to 


this, and hence it is readily seen that the 
building costs four times as much as it 
formerly did. Therefore, the rents are cor- 


respondingly high, so that the fact is that the 
man who pays the rent pays the tax, for in 
addition to the building cost the tax is added 
to the rent. So the citizen who is not called 
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upon to file a 
schedule indi- 


cating his income, must 
) realize that the burden of 
taxation falls upon him. If 


he could get that clearly in his 

mind and act accordingly, the 
costs of rents and of commodities 
which he is called upon to pay for 
out of his meager income would be 
reduced to the extent that the cost of 

building construction and taxation is 
excessive. 
But it is not confined to building 
construction and taxes; it applies 
everywhere, and while we frequently 
hear it said that John Jones pays the 
volume of taxes, John Jones transfers 
what he pays to the man down the line 
who is presumed to pay no taxes. The 
remedy for this, as I have said, lies with 
the man down the line. He is the most 
numerous of our citizens. He can, by his 
vote, prevent wasteful expenditures in gov- 
ernment and to the extent that he prevents 
this wasteful expenditure he reduces the high 
costs. 

How often we hear the call for business 
methods in government. Today we have a 
Congress that is in fact a body working on a 
business basis. 


Pork Barrel Has Disappeared 

_ MEMBER of forty years ago would 

not know his way about a Congress of 
today. Once it was a debating society; now 
a business organization. “In the good old 
days” the pork barrel was the main point of 
interest; today is is almost non-existent. 
There are just as good orators in Congress 
today as there ever were but there is no time 
for oratory. 

Congress as it stands today is the only 
representative of the one great unorganized 
class—the taxpayer, and his is the only side 
we can see. 

We are surrounded by an almost endless 
number of highly organized groups, each 
enthusiastic about its own activity and each 
using every possible effort and influence to 
have the Government support its purposes with 
liberal appropriations. They can use every 
dollar allotted and always are firmly convinced 
they need more. Their friends are in every 
corner. It is this great massed influence that 
we as representatives of the unorganized tax- 
payers have to resist, and it takes twelve 
months a year to do it. 

Here again I want to call 
fact that the people themselves have the 
remedy. They can demand of their officials 
that economy be exercised and that demand, 


attention to the 


once observed, will bring about the desired 
result. 
Before the war the country owed a billion 


dollars and the annual interest charge amounted 
to $22,000,000. At the close of the war, as 
I have previously stated, the aggregate of the 


servants ne = saat 
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national debt was $25,500,000,000 and the in- 
terest paid annually $1,024,000,000. The 
reduction of the debt by five billions has re- 
duced the interest by $144,000,000 a year. 

High rates of taxation on incomes have 
forced many people who have had to pay large 
taxes to invest their savings in tax free 
securities. For example, incomes of a certain 
class paid 73 per cent in taxes. That has 
been reduced to 42 per cent. I have always 
maintained that in times of peace people will 
not work to earn an income upon which they 
are required to pay 73 per cent and 42 per 
cent to the Government. 

A maximum 15 per cent surtax rate on in- 
comes would, I believe, yield to the Treasury 
as much if not more than the 42 per cent rate 
and I favor the limitation of 15 per cent 
maximum surtax on incomes. I think, too, 
that a 5 per cent maximum normal tax should 
be the limit, and on incomes from $1,000 to 
$5,000 I think the tax rate should not exceed 
{ per cent. 

Estate taxes should be abolished. The col- 
tection of this tax tends to bankrupt the estate 
and I prefer a live, taxpaying estate to a 
bankrupt, mortgaged institution which takes 
't out of the taxpaying class. Tax publicity 
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should be abolished. It 
purpose. 

lf there is anything which seems absurd in 
our tax system it is the requirement for the 
payment of a tax on gifts. lf a man wants to 
give something away why should he have to 
pay a tax for the privilege of doing it? 

We have many nuisance taxes that are 
annoying and useless and expensive of collec- 
tion. They should be abolished. Taxes on 
automobile sales, I think, may be classed as 
one of these. The automobile is taxed for 
almost everything now. In most states there 
is a gasoline tax and they all have a license 
tax. Every time the wheels of an automobile 
turn around there is a new tax applied. 


Gas Tax the Most Equitable 


TT’HE MOST equitable tax, I think, to be ap- 

plied in connection with the operation of 
automobiles is the gasoline tax by the states. 
That tax is easy to collect. It can be used for 
the construction and maintenance of roads 
and the automobile owner who pays it pays 
for just the amount of use he makes of the 
road. What is there that could be more just 
than that? 

First and last let it be remembered that the 


serves no good 
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American people have always been in the 
habit of demanding the things they want when 
they want them, and then when the time 
comes to pay the tax on the things they 
demanded and received, they complain of the 
high cost of government. 

To obviate that, I recommend the coopera- 
tion of the people, either through organiza- 
tions or otherwise, with those of their officials 
who are inclined to give an economical admin. 
istration of public affairs. They can co 
operate either as individuals or as organiza. 
tions and in the creation of decent public 
sentiment in favor of economy in government 
they can present their views to those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Govern 
ment. 

Their views will be welcomed. They ar 
invited to present them, as far as this sec 
tion of the Government goes, and to the 
extent that it is possible to act upon then 
they will receive consideration. 

This kind of cooperation throughout the 
country among the people with the officials 
will bring about economy in government 
reduction in taxes, more contentment, more 
employment, more development of industn 
and happiness in the homes 


As Congress Swings Into Action 
By WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


all sorts of Congressional legislation is 

at hand. This is the period of the ses- 
sion when optimistic statements and assur- 
ances of action flow freely. Leaders of Con- 
gress, sponsors of bills, prominent public citi- 
zens and trade groups are now giving currency 
to beliefs that Congress will surely act on the 
variety of proposals in which they are respec- 
tively interested. 

- Consequently it is a period of danger from 
over-expectation. Some business men are 
formulating policies based on assumptions 
which will appear erroneous as the session 
drags on. 

It may be serviceable just now, therefore, 
to offer this warning: Do not believe all the 
statements of our respected public men con- 
cerning the prospects of bills in which they 
are interested. Do not accept at par the pri- 
vately circulated rumors of some of our repu- 
‘table business groups. 

If you want to know the probabilities of 
action on a certain measure of legislation, go 
first to its friends, then seek diligently for its 
open enemies, and finally try to weigh the 
element of lack of interest. Inertia kills more 
bills than opposition. 

Another thing, while we are speaking of 
Congressional procedure: Business men are 
too much inclined to get their heads together, 
agree on what should be done in the political 
halls of Congress, and thereupon conclude 
that because they all agree, it will be done. 
They forget the devious ways and yankings of 
political pressure on individual members of 
Congress and on the organized blocs which 
are always with us, whether they are gener- 
ally apparent or not. 

Congress is not being driven by adminis- 
tration influence to enact many important 
laws. President Coolidge said in his message, 
which is supposed to be the keynote for the 
session: “The age of perfection is still in the 
somewhat distant future, but it is in more 
danger of being retarded by mistaken gov- 


‘Tar TIME for high hopes concerning 


ernment activity than it is from lack of legis- 
lation.” 


The Senate will accept most main features 
of the House tax bill, but will make many 
revisions, especially in the administrative pro- 

visions, which are as important 
Taxes as the rates. There will be 

strong pressure to raise the 
sliding scale of surtax rates to a maximum of 
25 per cent, instead of 20 per cent as pro- 
vided in the House bill, with the idea of 
getting 20 million more revenue to be used 
in abolishing some remaining excise and spe- 
cial taxes. There is little chance of repeal of 
the estate tax, due both to the need of 
revenue, and to the strong but non-vocal sen- 
timent that estate taxes are socially expedient. 

Many Senators feel that the personal ex- 
emptions are too high, that the number of 
small-income taxpayers is unduly reduced. 
The Administration thinks so. But it takes 
political courage to say so, and the probabil- 
ity is that the House bill exemptions will 
stand. 

The Couzens committee report, to be re- 
leased in instalments, will raise doubts con- 
cerning interpretation of technical provisions 
of the old law, and encourage the redrafting 
of many administrative features of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Democrats and some Western Republicans 
will raise the cry that this is a “rich man’s 
bill,” but the practical effect will not be great, 
for it is generally recognized within Congress 
that the “rich man” is due for delayed tax 
reduction, and that the fortunes of most of 
us “poor men” are inextricably tied up with 
the pools of capital controlled by men of large 
income. 

Whether the bill is enacted by March 1 is 
a point of great doubt. My own opinion is 
that last-minute wrangles and differences be- 
tween the House and Senate will postpone 
passages until the Government and taxpayers 
will be greatly embarrassed in the perplexing 


problems arising out of the March 15 tax tr 
turns and payments. 

Declaration of an emergency discount o 
taxes due in March is a possibility, althougt 
Republicans claim privately that they wil! 
stand out against this and seek to lay the 
blame for postponement at the door of the 
Democrats. Despite the talk of a “non 
partisan” tax program, there will be plenty 
of party political maneuvering and criticism 
The time of enactment will depend a good 
deal on whether the World Court issue gets 
on the track. 

In Senate debate you will hear a new note 
Can we afford a $350,000,000 tax reduction? 
Is it not wiser to keep up taxes and pay of 
the public debt? (President Coolidge in his 
message made this comment on the debt 
“The more we pay while prices are high, the 
easier it will be.) Are not the interests of 
men of small income better served by pay: 
ing off the debt, thereby relieving the nation 
of part of its $820,000,000 annual bill for 
interest? 

Is it safe to count on continuation of the 
past year’s prosperity for revenue purposes? 
If a business slump comes next fall, will the 
government be faced the year following witb 
a deficit? These are pertinent questions, but 
the cry for tax reduction will drown them 
out. I would not be surprised, however, if in 
a year from now we would not consider it 
wiser to have kept the tax reduction to Secre 
tary Mellon’s minimum recommendation 0} 
$250,000,000. 

An amendment to abolish the tax free privi- 
lege on public bonds has no chance this year 
and in my opinion, for many years. 

Creation of a federal commission to study 
tax law and tax administration continuously 
is fairly well assured, and is one of the most 
constructive provisions of the pending bill. 
Much tax reform will remain to be accom- 
plished. 


The World Court has more than enough 
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nominal supporters to insure ratification, but 
many of these have their private doubts, and 
debate on the floor will actually 
bring votes, which Senate de- 
bates ordinarily do not do. 
Opponents are stronger than 
their numbers. Entanglements through reser- 
yations provide the doubtful elements, of 
course. The Administration will exert pres- 
sure when the right time comes, and organized 
church influences will be a strong positive fac- 
to.. Chances favor ratification. 


World 
Court 


I look for all settlements to 
be approved by the Senate 
after much adverse criticism. 


foreign 
Debts 


The merchant marine situation is at a dead- 
lock in Congress. The problems are too com- 
plicated, and there is too little una- 

nimity of opinion as to 
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to bring out a new proposal surprisingly simi- 
lar to the old “American valuation” scheme. 


Even under the new high rates the Post 
Office Department thinks it is running up a 
deficit, due to wage increases last year. (De- 
pendable figures will not be 
available until February.) A 
majority of members of the 
joint Congressional postal com- 
mission are inclined to agree, and to oppose 
restoration of the old low rates, or anything 
like them, on the ground that this would in- 
crease the projected deficit, and that the Presi- 
dent would veto. 

All classes of mail users want reductions. 
All cannot get them. Publishers using second 
class, and direct mail advertisers, using third 
class open envelopes for circulars, etc., are the 


Postal 
Rates 
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its relations 
very close. 
Bills to define conditions-under which gov- 
ernment lands, especially forests, may be used 
for grazing, will provfde hot issues on both 
merit and politics, and on the outcome de- 
pends largely the f several western 


with the Administration are 


fate of 
Republican senators who are up for re-elec- 
tion this year. 


There is much talk about relaxing the anti- 
trust laws, particularly for the benefit of the 
mining industry and other natural resources, 
to permit more efficient de- 
velopment and conservation, 
but Congress seems to have no 
inclination to tackle the subject. Some trade 
associations want additional legislation to 
define their powers to gather and disseminate 

trade data, for the sake of stabilizing 
their industries, but the more aggres- 


Anti-trust 














what should be done, 


Shipping 








to justify any belief 
that Congress at this sessioin will deal 
conclusively with the situation. The 
vocal element is for favorable govern- 
ment contracts as a form of govern- 
ment aid, in lieu of subsidy, which is 
politically unfeasible, but the silent 
opposition and lack of active popular 
interest is a strong influence in the 
other direction. The Administration is 
for separating control of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation from the 
Shipping Board, and most Washington 
predictions are that this will be done. 
I can not avoid doubts. 


Chances favor legislation giving 
tailroads wider latitude for voluntary 
consolidations, without requiring the 


Interstate Commerce 
Railroads § Commission to promul- 
gate first its ideal fixed 
plan for consolidation. But some 


threat of compulsion, in cases where 
voluntary action fails, will be main- 
tained, and there will be measures to 
prevent dissenting minorities from 
arbitrarily holding up mergers which 


pending legislation. 
considered confidential. 


ONGRESSIONAL action on pending proposals 
is strongly influenced by the negotiations, con- 
ferences and agreements of organized groups 
throughout the United States. 
This consideration has led Mr. Kiplinger to con- 
sult many national leaders and trade groups con- 
cerning prospects of legislation. 
Congressional leaders, who of course constitute the 
tribunal of final jurisdiction. 
formulates his own opinions of the probabilities 
of legislative action which are sharply separated 
from considerations of merit, wishes or hopes. 
You can help in this work by writing your ideas, 
opinions, information or comments on important 
Your communications will be 
Address Willard M. Kip- 
linger, Care NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington. 
Next month, Mr. Kiplinger will present another 
analysis of Congressional prospects.—The Editor 





are deemed to be in the public good. 


He also meets 


By this process he 


“== sive associations are going ahead under 
the recent cement and maple flooring 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Some 
are going too far, resulting in real con- 
spiracies to fix prices and restrain 
competition; some are not going as 
far as they legally might. 


Two sets of cross issues complicate 
the question of disposal of this collec- 
tion of power and nitrate plants. One 


is this: Private opera- 
Muscle tion under government 
Shoals lease vs. government 


operation. The Admin- 
istration and a good majority of Con- 
gress are for private operation, and, in 
my opinion, government operation will 
never be sanctioned. The majority re- 
port of the Muscle Shoals Commission 
recommends private operation with 
government operation as an alterna- 
tive. The minority report says private 
operation alone is feasible. The other 
issue is this: Should nitrate produc- 
tion (fertilizer) or electric power be 
the primary object? 
The President says nitrates, for fer- 
tilizer in peace times, and explosives 


. 





The Gooding bill to prevent lower 
tates for short hauls than for longer 
hauls is complicated by too many issues to 
make passage probable. 


The McFadden branch banking bill origi- 
nally was based on the idea of permitting 
national banks to have local branch _ privi- 
leges comparable to those of 
state banks, but anti-branch 
banking interests made it into 
a measure to stop spread of branch banking, 
using federal powers, including authority of 
the federal reserve system, to accomplish this. 
Such a bill can pass the House, but it cannot 
pass the Senate without amendments and this 
consideration is now causing friends of the 
bill to consider material amendments in the 
House. With these compromises, the bill 
might be enacted late in the session. 


Banking 


Democrats will demand revision downward, 
knowing in advance that they can not succeed 
at this session, but warming up the issue for 

next year. Many trade and 
Tariff industrial groups also will 
come in with propaganda-sup- 
Ported movements for special consideration. 
Their bills will lie in the Ways and Means 
Committee without action. The flexible tariff 
May be modified in the fight that is sure to 
develop between high protectionists and mod- 
erate protectionists. The high-rate men plan 


most insistent and influential. Mail-order 
houses and farmers want the old parcel post 
rates but probably will not get them. There 
will be some readjustments, but chances just 
now are against general lowering of rates. 
There is a fighting chance for third class, 
and possibly second class, but literally it will 
be a fighting proposition. 

Members of Congress are being bombarded 
with inspired letters on the subject, and there 
is some irritation. (Better keep your propa- 
ganda under control.) 


Congress probably will go along with the 
administration plan of promoting cooperative 
marketing of farm products by giving these 
organizations better research 
and information service 
through the Department of 
Agriculture. Demand for legislation to segre- 
gate exportable surpluses, a revised successor 
to the old McNary-Haugen plan, will be very 
active and very vocal. Legislation to accom- 
plish this end probably will not pass, but it 
will be up again next year, and the year after. 

The farmers’ cooperative marketing move- 
ment, regarded with suspicion even four years 
ago, is now the fair-haired child of the ad- 
ministration’s agricultural policies. Market- 
ing associations have practically a trade asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Washington, and 


Agriculture 


in war, and this is in line with the 
wishes of agricultural interests. But 
the fertilizer industry is actively op- 
posed, and, with its allied interests, will fight 
this bitterly. I would not be surprised if the 
Muscle Shoals question would not be settled 
at this session. 


The Federal Government has no legal au- 
thority to deal with strikes in the coal in- 
dustry, to direct distribution in emergencies, 

and otherwise protect the gen- 
Coal eral public interest. Congress 
will be disposed to legislate 
some of the powers the President wants. 
Further studies of the coal industry by some 
government agency are likely to be authorized, 
but definite ideas on what is to be done have 
not crystalized in Congress. 


One big fight will be over a bill to establish 
the rights of music writers and their societies 
for royalty on broadcast music. Another will 

be over the proposal to au- 
Radio thorize the Department of 
Commerce to ban the use of 
radiating receivers, and this threatens the 
business of a number of manufacturers and 
distributors of certain sets. The Department 
of Commerce will be given legal authority to 
regulate stations, wave lengths, and so on. 
The Department exercises this authority now, 
and has for some time, but without legal 
authorization. 
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When a Specialty Grows Up 


By HARRY R. WELLMAN 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


- HAT is a specialty, anyhow? How 
long is a novelty novel? What hap- 
pens when the “novelty” and the 


“specialty” wear off? 

It’s rather hard to define a novelty or a spe- 
cialty. One man says, “Well, a novelty is 
something new and a specialty, well, a spe- 
cialty performs some special service.” 

Just so. But a novelty may be a specialty 
and both may become commodities, their 
greatest usefulness having been to introduce 
the idea. 

But what advertising 
managers are interested 
or should happen when 
place, when the novelty 
deed become a commodity. Ought this to be 
hurried on and encouraged or should it be 
guarded against? How can one surely detect 
when it occurs and what change should there 
be, if any, in selling and advertising plans? 


Hard Questions to Answer 


tt ates questions to answer but less 
difficult if we study the life history of 
some of the specialties or novelties that have 
become commodities. Since most of these 
changes have occurred during the last ten 
years, it is not difficult to follow what has 
happened. 
The talking machine offers us a good pri- 

mary example. Commercially intro- 

duced by Columbia, it was allowed to 

“die on its feet.” Victor came along 

and made the talking machine a popu- 


managers and sales 
in is what happens 
the transition takes 
or specialty has in- 


Illustrations by 


R. L. Lambdin 


lar novelty and soon, almost a_ necessity. 
Then, as patents began to expire, new manu- 
facturers entered the field, Columbia came 
back and hosts of special-brand instruments 
were manufactured and sold. Prices ranged 
from the Stewart at $7.50 to period designs 
at $1,000 and more. 

Even so, the general product had become 
almost a necessity and had lost its individu- 
ality completely as a novelty or specialty. To 
win back this position in the field many im- 
prevements were introduced—the automatic 
stop, new process records, various electrical 
and other devices. Nothing really was accom- 
plished, however, until Brunswick and Colum- 
bia introduced the “table model.” 

Analyzing this we find that consciously or 
not, these manufacturers had recognized that 
the talking machine had become an accepted 
commodity. In other words, the idea was 
transformed into a practical piece of furni- 
ture and its value, as a talking machine, de- 
pended -largely upon whether it was made of 
golden oak, mahogany or walnut. 

And then, just as the furniture idea was be- 


























Once a 
a necessary 


novelty, 
article of 
furniture 


ing established, radio came along. Music for 
nothing, entertainment without even the effort 
of changing the record, by the same artists, 
bands and orchestras. Talking-machine manuv- 
facturers at first fought radio, then seeing 
that it was inevitable, began to make talking- 
machine furniture that would enclose a radio 
set. Some of the manufacturers “tied up” 
with exclusive radio accounts, while others 
furnished the space in which any receiving 
set could be placed. Finally, we find them 
using their own artists to broadcast for the 
purpose of selling a commodity, records. 

Today, the talking machine has ceased be- 
ing anything but a commodity. It is con- 
stantly being improved. It can be purchased 
for as little as $15 or can be made in design 
to match the decorations for as much as 
$1,500. 

A second good example is brake lining. 
When the automobile industry was new, this 
was indeed a specialty. With but few cars to 
equip, the manufacturing and experimental 
costs had to be applied to a few units. At 
the same time, it was necessary to sell the 
idea to the public. This was done by adver- 
tising and by high-powered sales methods— 
and the idea was accepted. 


How Competition Was Met 


4 with some 17,000,000 cars rolling 
about the country, the situation has 
changed: brake lining has become a com- 
modity. More than that, motor-vehicle laws 
have made brake lining a necessity. With the 
increased market came a material increase in 
the number of brands. Competition became 
and is keen. Private brands flood the mar- 
ket. To meet this condition Raybestos not 
only established service stations but also 
leased a machine in these stations for the 
sole purpose of insuring the use of Raybestos. 
Other companies have attempted to introduce 
other competitive service features. 

The life history of home electric refrigera- 
tion is so brief that it offers a most excellent 
example. An idea in 1920, an accepted fact 
in 1925. The first three years were spent in 
expensive experimentation. Only a few ma- 
chines were made and sold. Some of these 

proved unsatisfactory and necessitated 
more laboratory work. But the idea 
was sound and the machines per- 

formed a real service at a reason- 
able cost. In five years the spe- 
cialty, the technical novelty, has 
become a commodity. 
Distribution is rapidly becom- 
ing more scientific. Certain 
methods have been proved to 
be the best for the profitable 
distribution of specialties, or 
dinary commodities and neces 
sities. For example, the small- 

unit, destroyed-by-use article, 8 
handled best through the manufac 
turer-jobber-retailer channel. To be 
sure, there are manufacturers who 4 
not use this method but if they are u& 
ing the direct-to-the-retailer method, 
they usually have a “family of prod: 
ucts” and spread the cost of distributit 
over as many items as would the jobbet. 
Fundamentally, small-unit items will no 
stand the higher costs of direct disttr 
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bution because of the added cost of delivery 
and storage to care for the necessary small fill- 
in orders. 

The novelty-specialty which is not of small- 
unit and not destroyed by use, however, must 
go direct because of the necessity of demon- 
strating the technical skill required in making 
the sale and the continued service requirements. 
Such an article needs strong advertising to 
secure consumer acceptance and approval. 
The selling costs encountered are high; the 
process of small manufacture as against mass 
production makes a high cost per unit; the 
resulting price limits the sale of the article 
to a very narrow market. But as the volume 
increases and unit manufacturing costs be- 
come lower, selling costs ought to decline also, 
and the article reach a wider market because 
of a lower retail price. 

Applying these theories to the talking-ma- 
chine business would imply that instead of 
making all the experimental changes that were 
made to keep the product a novelty, prices 
should have been reduced as fast as increas- 
ing mass production and reduced selling ex- 
pense made this possible. This sounds easy 
but as a matter of fact, talking machines were 
and are sold by music and furniture stores, 
both of which sell on the instalment plan. 
Broadly speaking, it would have taken a cut 
of at least 50 per cent in the list price to turn 
this instalment market into a cash market. 

Nevertheless, the method is right and the 
reason sound. Overproduction of machines 
caused half-price sales of Co- 
lumbia, cut-price sales of rec- 
ords and more-than-cut-price 
sales of private brands. Late 
in July, Victor, too—the recog- 
nized leader in the business— 
cut the price of stock models in 
half. As furniture, the talking 
machine must be sold by methods 
common to that business, namely, 
the instalment plan. As a use- 
ful, worth-while commodity, it 
could be sold for cash at a 
lower price and a greater profit. 

Brake lining is clearly a small 
unit, destroyed-by-use commodity. 

It now has no more economic 
right to encounter high sales costs 
than would lamp wicking. As was in- 
evitable, we find Victor on the market with 
anew machine. The orthophonic addition 
of four octaves of reproduction again 
created a novelty at the moment not sub- 
ject to the general trade conditions governing 
the talking-machine business. It will be in- 
teresting to watch this novelty develop into 
a commodity and to observe whether addi- 
tional improvements or lower prices, as volume 
develops, are used to escape competition. 


Easier to Say Than to Do 


[F WE apply the modern theory of distribu- 
tion, brake lining should be sold as simply 
as lamp wicking. It ought not to bear any 
Service charge whatever. It should be a 
common jobber product reaching the market 
when and as needed at the lowest possible 


cost. Again, this was and is easier to say 
than to do. Brake lining is-applied by spe- 
Cialists. That is, while there were but few 


Cars and few garages and service stations, 
there were but few trained men to do this job. 

Now, with a garage in every community, 
with service stations nearly as thick as chain’ 
Stores, the service itself has become a repair 
commodity and should be given at a commod- 
ity price. Unfortunately, the manufacturer 

S to operate under conditions “as is” and 
80-cannot, at the moment, pass on to the pub- 
« the savings arising from mass production. 
‘Perhaps the best example of modern method 
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and proper sales point of view is offered by 
the life history of one of the older home elec 
tric refrigeration companies. The early ma- 
chines had to bear great engineering costs 
With the perfecting of the machine only a 
small volume was possible. The price of 
$500 or more netted no profit. The second- 


year volume cut the retail price in half. The 
third-year volume—fifty units in 
place of one unit—has brought the — 


price under $200. Increasing vol- 

ume will be accompanied by a fur- 

ther reduction in price. In 

other words, the com- 

pany sees clearly that 

it is not making a spe- 

cialty and is adjust- 

ing its distribution 

plans absolutely in 

line with its in- 

creased volume. Ex, 
Speaking _gener- 

ally, this method 

ought to enable 

this company to 

practically disre- 





Motor vehicle 
laws have 
made service- 
able brake 
lining a nee 
cessity 





gard the increasing 
competition (over forty 
new registrations during 
the past year), since if it 
continues to reduce its 
prices as it increases its 
volume, it will always be 
able to reach the market 
at a lower price than any of its competitors. 
Studying these three cases in the light of 


modern economic sales theory raises two 
highly interesting questions. In the last 
analysis, is it profitable to make minor 


changes in the product to insure the same ot 
higher prices even with increasing volume, or 
is it more profitable to forget the specialty- 
novelty idea as soon as mass production has 
been reached, and change distribution methods’ 
and prices to the commodity basis? 

The correct answer, of course, is to man- 
ufacture just enough of any particular type 
of merchandise to reach the market at a profit. 
But fortunately or unfortunately, under our 
competitive plan of business, no one manu- 
facturer has the field to himself. There is no 
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question involved when the market is lost. 
Manufacture of that particular merchandise 
ceases or new markets dre found elsewhere 


In the expanding mgrket, however, the manu- 
facturer must adopt one of 
namely, 
in the 
designs, 


two methods; 
either attempt to maintain his place 
field by slight improvements, new 
etc., or reduce his price to reach the 






























expanding market better than his competitors. 

Holding the price of a novelty which by 
consumer acceptance has become a com- 
modity, at a high level, simply paves the way 
for the private brand to enter the field at a 
lower price, because of lower selling costs 
through the commodity channels. 

The second plan, namely, reducing the price 
as the volume increases and the market 
widens, and at the same time reducing’ the 
cost to sell by adopting new selling methods 
warranted by volume, seems to be sound both 
in theory and in practice. It works with the 
law of supply and demand; it does not open 
the market for competitors; in fact, it very 
definitely uses the volume to keep out com- 
petition. 
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By such men as these will Russia’s greatness be built, 
but now not a peasant owns one square inch of land 


sia,” my first reply is likely to be an- 
other question: “Do you mean the Rus- 
sian Government or the Russian people?” 

To the first I say, “No.” To the second 
[ say unhesitatingly, “Yes.” We have al- 
ways recognized the Russian people. On one 
of the fairest pages in the history of our in- 
ternational relations is written the story of 
American aid to the Russian people during 
their mortal agony in 1922 and 1923. But 
states do not recognize peoples; they recog- 
nize governments and the government of Rus- 
sia we cannot, in my opinion, recognize at 
this time. 

I can agree with certain advocates of Soviet 
Russia that it should be possible to establish 
that intercourse and normal friendship which 
are always desirable between countries as 
great in extent and in number of people as 
those of the United States and Soviet Russia. 


[’ I AM asked, “Shall we recognize Rus- 
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We Can't 


But this can only come about 
from mutual understanding and 
respect. Without these pream- 
bles to international friend- 
ship diplomatic relations be- 
come impossible—or at best 
an armed neutrality main- 
tained in cynical hypocrisy. 

From much personal ex- 
perience in Soviet Russia 
and after extended obser- 
vation of Bolshevism in ac- 
tion, I realize what a diffi- 
cult process it will be to 

acquire such respect for, and understand- 

ing of, the Soviet Government. Men who 

have never known slavery or the abuses 
due to the domination through centuries of a 
feudal nobility can have neither sympathy 
with the aims of Bolshevism nor aught but 
reprobation for the inhuman excesses of the 
Revolutionary period. 

But with the passing of time such memories 
will become less vivid, leaving, I think, a dis- 
tinct obligation on those versed in interna- 
tional relations to make clear the obstacles 
that still prevent our following in the foot- 
steps of certain major European powers with 
respect to Soviet Russia. 

The ideal presentation of these obstacles 
should be dispassionate, neither pro-Bolshevik 
nor anti-Bolshevik. It should be American. 
And being American it must of necessity seek 
its preambles in purely American sources, 
standing fairly and squarely on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the traditional policy of the Fed- 


Soviet Russia, defying other religions, is building up a religion of its own. 
subdued red light always burning in this edifice, lies exposed to view the embalmed body of Lenin. Pil 
grims from all parts of the country file past it daily. 

addressing workmen gathered in Red Square below 








Under » 


Here is its shrine. 


When this picture was taken Soviet leaders were 


Recognize 


Soviet Russia Yet 
By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J., Ph.D. 


Regent, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


eral Government in the recognition of newly 
constituted states. 

For minds untrained in analysis it is becom: 
ing increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
basic principles of sound public policy and 
certain considerations of a purely business 
and commercial character. 

Private corporations, individual traders and 
concession-hunters with no public obligations 
will naturally seek to advance their own finan: 
cial interests; but officers of an elected gov: 
ernment are obliged to base their conduct op 
a different set of principles. It is absolutel) 
beside the mark for those entrusted with the 
destinies of the American Commonwealth to 
be bombarded with evidence purporting to es 
tablish the great possibilities for American 
business in Russia, the practical failure of 
Communism, the New Economic Policy, the 
attempts to establish a public school system 
balance the budget, develop hydro-electric 
power, grant mining concessions or stabilize 
the currency. 


The Aims of the Bolsheviks 


AM FULLY aware, as Alfred Pearce Den- 

nis remarks in his excellent book on “Soviet 
Foreign Relations,’ that politics and eco 
nomics are but two sides of the same coin; 
but I believe it a bounden duty to repeat 
and keep on repeating that these particular 
indications of a return to right reason, wel- 
come and hopeful signs though they be, still 
leave the depths of the Russian problem un- 
touched. 

Hitherto the existence and inviolability of 
the Natural Law and the Law of Nations were 
among the preambles ordinarily assumed and 
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acknowledged by the power seek- 










ing recognition, so that the power 
according recognition has been en- 
abled to confine its inquiries to 
the political question of legiti- 
macy—or to the de facto posses- 
sion of the organs of government. 
But in the present case we have 
a government seeking officially 
admission into the consortium of 
civilized nations at the same time 
proclaiming publicly that not only 
does it repudiate the accepted 
usages that have made interna- 
tionally organized society possible, 
but that it intends to destroy the 
entire fabric of existing society, 
in order to reconstruct all things 
on a socialistic basis! The force 
of international and municipal 
law is scorned as a bourgeois cre- 
ation and evident truths of the 
natural law are swept into the 
discard in a deification of Karl 
Marx and Nikolai Lenin. 





































It would be superfluous to prove 
these assertions, as the Bolsheviks 
will, I think, admit them all and 
agree that I have not overstated their aims. 
We who have lived among them for nearly 
two years heard this program reiterated with 
a significant similarity of phraseology, from 
Petrograd and Moscow to the smallest ham- 
let in the Crimea and the Kuban, and from 
the Polish frontier to the Ural Mountains. 


Contempt for Existing Law 


ENIN’S pronouncements were full of con- 

tempt for existing international law. 
Trotsky, in his preface to Anna Louise 
Strong’s “The First Time in History,” ex- 
ultingly hails the passing of anything like 
in ethical standard in international relations, 
maintaining that the class struggle alone can 
furnish a valid criterion of right and wrong. 
Lenin’s successor, Premier Rykov, in the 
spring of 1924, explained to an American 
journalist in Moscow the Soviet attitude re- 
garding concessions and the rights of for- 
signers: 


Instead of referring to juridical or interna- 
tional laws, we always refer to our own in- 
erests. 


Zinovieff, during the Anglo-Soviet ne- 
gotiations in 1924 assured the English 
oeople : 


If a revolution comes in England we cannot 
promise MacDonald that we will keep our word 
tegarding the payment of interest and principal 
m this loan. On the contrary, we promise that 
we will break it, and once more repudiate our 
lebts, although, unfortunately, we cannot yet 
ix a date for the English revolution. 


And barely three months ago, on October 
$, 1925, Tchitcherin, Commissar of Foreign 
\ffairs of the Soviet Union, in a two-hour 
interview granted to foreign correspondents 
in Berlin, reaffirmed the Soviet attitude in 
fespect of international agreements: 


We cannot see the value of arbitration treaties 
tor Russia, since the fundamental difference be- 
tween our political structure and that of other 
powers bars us from finding a really unbiased 
arbiter. Either the arbitral judge would favor 
our system or he would be against it. Non- 
aggression compacts are feasible, perhaps, but I 
cannot see much use in them. If one wants to 
make war one will not be prevented by a non- 
aggression compact. 


That is to say, the exclusively class char- 
acter of the Soviet state will permit it to 
respect only decisions in favor of Communist 
ideals. This is an extremely important pro- 








A poster carried at Moscow last November 
during the celebration of the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Russian Revolution. This repre- 
sents the capitalist in the power of the worker 
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nouncement from the spokesman of Soviet 
Russia. For, as the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, Mr. Borah, maintained in his 
speech made at Bridgeport, Conn., on 
April 2, 1925: . 


It is said that I am opposed to the World 
Court. Without an established body of inter- 
national law under which to operate it would 
be no court at all. It would be a tribunai con- 
trolled undoubtedly through power of politics, 
not of law. Furthermore, if there is a body of 
international law, then there must be a determi- 
nation upon that part of the people to respect 
that body. The question of peace at home and 
peace abroad is largely an attitude of peoples, 
of nations and what they have established in the 
principles of law. 

Sound American doctrine, to require re- 
spect for International Law! Soviet Russia 
scorns it and openly declares 
she will have none of it. Yet I 

read that Senator Borah urges 

recognition of Soviet Russia! 

Curious logic! 

Then, too, there is the con- 
firmation furnished by the new 
Soviet Constitution, which ob- 
viously will be accepted as the 
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All Soviet propaganda is devised to be easily understood by the peasant mind. This parade 
float is promising the worker a bigger and better home under the new form of government 
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authentic expression of Soviet ideals. Hith- 
erto the United States recognized a definite 
geographic and political entity known as 
Latvia, as Lithuania, as Poland, as Esthonia, 
as Czechoslovakia, as Greece, or Mexico, and 
so following. 

The recognizing government knew precisely 
the territorial boundaries of the new state and 
recognized the existing government as the de 
jure ruler of a given territory. The Consti- 
tution of these countries claimed no jurisdic- 
tion, either actual or potential, beyond their 
own territorial frontiers or colonial posses- 
sions, if any such existed. 

But by the adoption of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution on July 6, 1923, a new state was 
proclaimed and a situation created which in 
my opinion materially alters the entire prob- 
lem. The United States Government is now 
expected to recognize, not Russia, which no 
longer exists as a treaty making power, but a 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of 
the World. Six states have already 
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nents “are liquidated’), Trotsky frankly said: 


Our ambassadors, consuls, military attachés and 
sO On must supply machinery for new material. 


Krassin, Soviet Ambassador to Paris, re- 
peats the official Soviet program in his state- 
ment of April 20, 1923: 


The basic task of the foreign policy of the So- 
viet power is first to make it easy for the world 
revolution in securing the maximum conditions 
guaranteeing peace (for us), i.e., recognition 
de. jure, and economic aid, loans, credits, etc. 
The world revolution follows a laborious path; 
we have no miraculous means of making things 
easy for it. The most efficacious way to smooth 
the path of the world revolution and aid it is to 


strengthen the Soviet State, the labor-peasant 
State. 
Mr. Krassin reduced his doctrine to such 


practical forms on his arrival in Paris that 
M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
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Article 71 provides that the Capital City of 
this World Union shall be the city of Moscow, 

Now, I suggest to the readers of NATION’s 
BusIneEss that what the United States Govern- 
ment is asked to recognize, with all the impli- 
cations and obligations of recognition, is not 
Russia, but an Idea, a new Political Science, 
a new theory of Government which is dia- 
metrically and militantly opposed to the 
Constitution of the United States, which it 
seeks to destroy. 

There is no question here of propaganda by 
individual zealots against American institu- 
tions, but an open avowal by the Soviet 
Government of its firm determination to 
create a Socialist League of Nations to which 
all countries and peoples must one day submit, 
not in theory only, but in fact and practice. 
Nor can this aspect be disregarded or lightly 
dismissed on the grounds that it is obviously 
fantastic, impossible of achievement and prob- 

ably intended for “domestic consump- 
tion” among the more radical Com- 








joined this Union: 


1. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 


Republic. E 

2. The Ukranian Socialist Soviet Re- * 
public. 

3. The White Russian Socialist Soviet 
Republic. 

4. The Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet 


Federated Republic (the latter com- 
prising the three contiguous regions 
of Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia). 


ADING figures in American banking and in- be 
dustry met at dinner with Russia’s commercial 
agents in New York December 10. News of this 
meeting came to this country by way of Russia. 
Moscow hailed it as important, as evidencing a 
desire on the part of American business for a 
recognition of Soviet Russia. 


munists inside Russia. In _inter- 
national relations full credence must 
accorded to official documents, 


notably to Constitutions which embody 
the organic law and describe the in- 
ternal structure of sovereign states. 


Impertinence of Soviet 


T IS not so much the actual danger 
threatening the United States to 
which I invite attention; it is to the 





5. Khiva, Bokhara, Turkestan and the é . 2 eS Snciatin: ar 
Sites Daeublic (mid-Asiatic Shall we recognize the present Russian govern- international impertinence, which our 
group). ment? The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Regent of the Government, with sound reason, is re- 

6. The Moldavian Republic, along the : : Snes ‘ fusing to tolerate. 

Roumanian frontier. Georgetown University School of Foreign Service, But even if assurance is given— 
says “No”; says it clearly and forcefully. Here’s and the promise fulfilled—that no 


Union to Embrace World 


TT’HIS Union, as described by its 
founders, is intended to embrace, 
eventually, the entire known world, 


the best exposition of the case against Soviet 
Russia we have yet seen.—The Editor. 


such subversive propaganda will be 
conducted on American _ territory, 
there still remain those very practical 
problems which confronted even re- 
lief workers in Russia. 





every other country, including the 
United States, being invited to join 
as a constituent state. Whenever the 
invitation is refused the recalcitrant country 
is to be forced into the Union by revolu- 
tionary uprisings. Section 1 of the new Con- 
stitution clearly divides the world into two 
camps, that of “Capitalism” and that of 
“Socialism” while its closing paragraph de- 
clares that the union of the republics therein 
mentioned in the first decisive step towards 
the union of the toilers of all countries into 
one world Soviet Socialist Republic. 

This official declaration of a sovereign state 
in its fundamental law thus repeats and sanc- 
tions the individual pronouncements of 
Soviet leaders. Tchitcherin, Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, announced on November 6, 
1919: 

The November Revolution, the first act of the 
world Social revolution at once placed the Russian 
Soviet Government at the front of the revolu- 
tionary movement of the world as the herald and 
inspiration of the proletarian revolution. 


In order that there might be no ambiguity 
as to the exact manner of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s “inspiration” of revolution in other 
lands, Trotsky, Commissar of War, delivered 
a detailed instruction to the students of the 
Moscow Military Academy on May 5, 1924. 
He outlined the successive steps to be taken 
by Soviet emissaries in order to foment civil 
war in countries to which they obtain admis- 
sion under diplomatic protection. Foreign 
editors at the time commented with amaze- 
ment on the war lord’s “Manual of Civil 
War.” After enumerating the various stages 
in a revolutionary uprising, viz.. the period of 
technical preparation, the period of open war- 
fare, and the final period of consolidation 
(this is the Cheka’s hour in which oppo- 


France, summoned the Red Ambassador to the 
Quai D’Orsay on April 28 of the present year 
and issued a warning against any further rev- 
olutionary propaganda against the French 
Government directed from the Soviet Em- 
bassy in the Rue de Grenelle. 

The list of other governments which have 
been obliged to protest to Moscow—and in 
many cases expel Soviet diplomats for their 
attempts to foment civil strife in the capitals 
to which they were accredited—is too long for 
citation here. Senator King, of Utah, sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Senate on April 24, 1924, 
a detailed report of Soviet violations of 
treaties, together with the official protests 
from injured governments complaining bit- 
terly against the efforts of Soviet diplomats 
to spread sedition abroad. 

The new Constitution of 
cialist Soviet Republics is eulogized by its 
creators not as an isolated historic fact but 
as a step in the accomplishment of a definite 
policy. To visualize this progression, the pre- 
vious seal of Soviet Russia, adopted after the 
Revolution of November, 1917, has _ been 
modified and Article 70 of the new Constitu- 
tion provides for the new insignia, which we 
began to notice in Moscow in the summer of 
1923, 

It consists of a sickle and a hammer 
mounted on a terrestrial globe on which the 
two hemispheres are visible, with a certain 
number of the countries depicted in red, the 
implication being that the redness is to en- 
velop all the others in due time. The whole 
is surrounded by sheaves of grain bearing 
the inscription in six languages: ‘‘Proletarians 
of all countries, unite.” 


the Union of So- 


For—as American Secretaries of 
State have more than once explained 
to Visiting delegations which urged recognition 
of Soviet Russia—no government can forget 
or renounce its obligations to its own na- 
tionals resident on foreign territory. The 
American Government has, it seems to me, 
correctly pointed out that recognition means 
intercourse, and business intercourse with 
Russians on Russian territory must be con- 
ducted in accordance with Soviet Law. 

The American merchant or manufacturer, 
or professional man who elects Russia as the 
field of his endeavors must be prepared to re- 
ceive the same legal status accorded to Rus- 
sian citizens of his class, as was clearly com- 
municated to me personally by the Soviet 
Government in July, 1923, on the cancellation 
of all special relief agreements. This involves 
under the present legislation, if I am _ not 
greatly mistaken, the following disabilities: 

1. He can never become an enfranchised citizen 
if his business requires him to have a few men 
working for him. [With temporary modification 
noted below.] 

2. If he owned property previously he finds it 
on his return arbitrarily confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment without the slightest process of law or 
thought of compensation 


He cannot acquire land or property for 
business purposes. [With temporary modifica- 
tion noted below. It is universally believed 


abroad that the peasants have been given the 
land which they cultivate. The exact opposite 
is the truth. Today under Bolshevik law, not @ 
peasant in Russia owns one square inch of land. 

4. In the development of such business enter- 
prises as he may be permitted to undertake, he 
must admit the state as a partner who practically 
determines business policy and takes a substan- 
tial share of the profits (if any), and who fre 
tains and exercises the right to dissolve businesses 
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when, where and as it shall please a small group 
of men unknown to the investor. 

§. Should a dispute arise his word avails prac- 
tically nothing in the courts against the testimony 
of a member of the Communist party. 

6. He is obliged under the Labor Code to 
agree that his business shall, to all intents and 
purposes, be conducted and controlled by a com- 
mittee of workmen acting in the interests of the 
Russian Labor Union. Foreign trade is the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the state. The result in in- 
dustry was chaos and an enlarging of the eco- 
nomic vacuum. The Russians have a_ wise 
proverb of their own, but it was lost on the 
Marxian theorists— 

“With seven nurses the child is blind.” 

7, Children are considered the property of the 
state. If left in the parents’ custody for the 
moment it is only because the state is not yet 
prepared to accommodate in its public asylums 
such a large number of state wards. But the 
principle of practical state ownership of the child 
was reaffirmed by the Soviet Department of Jus- 
tice in its official bulletin on September 13, 1923, 
and in the Government organ /zvestia on Sep- 
tember 16, 1923. 

8. He shall not provide for his children any 
education except that prepared for the extension 
of the Communist idea by Lunacharsky, Radek, 
Bukharin, or other authorized exponents of rev- 
olutionary philosophy. 

9. Should he attempt to provide religious in- 
structions for his or any children under 18 years 
of age, he commits a crime punishable by one 
year imprisonment. But should the Central 
Executive Committee so decree this correctional 
penalty can be enlarged into the supreme penalty 
of death, under authority of Article 33 of the 
Criminal Code. The Soviet State still considers 
itself at war with God. 

10. He is also liable to be shot, if for example, 
he contributes some notable help to his own coun- 
try, even in time of peace. For what else do these 
words mean in Article 57 of the Criminal Code: 

“Any support given to those sections of the 
international bourgeoisie, which do not allow 
equal rights to the Communist system of own- 
ership . . . are likewise to be considered counter 
revolutionary acts.” 
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(All counter revolutionary acts are punishable 
with death). 


Some minor modifications have been made 
in respect of the first three disabilities during 
the past year. But it must always be kept 
in mind that the “improvements” are only 
tolerated concessions wrung from the govern- 
ment under the relentless pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity. They are nothing but admin- 
istrative measures, and can be revoked at the 
discretion of the Executive Committee. They 
are not embodied in the fundamental law. 

In all his dealings with Soviet Justice, 
which is admittedly class justice, the Ameri- 
can taking up residence in Russia must never 
overlook the fact that his life, as well as his 
property, his business and investments, are to 
all intents and purposes, at the disposal of 


the Central Executive Committee which 
claims such power under Article I of the 
Civil Code, from articles 33 and 57 of the 


Criminal Code and in virtue of the “Special 
Regulations for the Judiciary’ proposed by 
Acting Commissar of Justice Krilenko and 
accepted by the Central Executive Commit- 
tee on October 23, 1922. Among these regu- 
lations you will find the following significant 
words: 

“If a sentence does not correspond with the 
spirit of Bolshevik legislation, it can always 
be cancelled.” (This means cancelled by the 
Central Executive Committee. ) 

At this point, one may piously hope that 
the Americans interested in the Lena Gold- 
fields concession and in the Harriman man- 
ganese deal have pondered long and thought- 
fully over Article IV, Section 20 of the So- 
viet Constitution which says: 


The Central Executive Committee of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics shall have the right 
to veto or suspend all decrees, regulations and 
ordinances of the Presidium of the Central Exec 
utive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, of the Soviet Congresses and of the 
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Central Executive Committees of all the constit- 
uent Republics, and of all other government 
organs within the territory of the Union. 


In other words, absolute and complete con- 
trol of the destinies of Russia and all business 
in Russia is here concentrated in a small group 
of tried and true members of the Communist 
Party. In order that no doubt might exisi 
as to the all-embracing jurisdiction of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, the framers of the 
Constitution carefully added “all other govern- 
ment organs.” 

The social and economic aim of all Bol- 
shevik law is to destroy a certain class of 
human beings called contemptuously “bour- 
geoisie,” to effect the confiscation and national- 
ization of private property and to bring about 
the dictatorship of the Communist Party 
throughout the world. The conclusion is clear. 
There are no rights for citizens or foreigners 
in Soviet Russia outside the Communist Mani- 
festo of Karl Marx. 

Is it not a valid conclusion that the Consti- 
tution and codes of Soviet Russia acknowledge 
no rights at all, natural or civil, but only tol- 
erate certain practical possibilities so long as 
they operate for the advantage of one privi- 
leged class, the Communist Party? 

I feel (and I believe that such is the mature 
judgment of a large body of American citizens 
whose patriotism I defy any man to chal- 
lenge) that no real progress is possible, until 
the Soviet government, of its own initiative, 
introduces such reasonable modifications into 
its customary procedure as will enable Ameri- 
can statesmanship and business to respond to 
invitations for recognition, while remaining 
true to their domestic obligations as well as 
to our known and demonstrated sentiments of 
friendship for the Russian people. 

How soon will the Russian government make 
it possible for America to hold out a helping 
hand again for the economic salvation of a 
great land and a lovable people? 


“Niagara in Politics” 


Review of a Book Which Points a Lesson in the Handling of Muscle Shoals 


Is it whipping a dead horse to talk further 
about the situation in the government-owned 
power system in Ontario? Not so long as 
Senator Norris, having prepared himself by a 
visit to Canada, is ready to hold up the On- 
tario “Hydro” as an instance of the blessings 
of government operation and an example of 
what we ought to do at Muscle Shoals. 

The Senator from Nebraska was outraged 
when in NatIon’s BusINEss a distinguished 
American engineer who had studied the Ni- 
agara power system set forth its weaknesses. 

Now comes a Canadian economist who in 
far stronger words says that the “Hydro” has 
failed —Turz Eprtor 


HE LATE Dr. James Mavor, emeritus 
professor of political economy in the 
University of Toronto, completed ‘“Ni- 
agara in Politics” a little while before his 
death a few weeks ago, in which he analyzed 
from the viewpoint of a scholar, the political 
background and meaning of the government- 
Tun hydro-electric power system of the 
rovince of Ontario, Canada. 
This power system is the model which ad- 
Vocates of similar government activity by the 
United States would follow in the develop- 


By NIXON PLUMMER 


ment of Tennessee River. Dr. Mavor’s pub- 
lication came on the scene about the same time 
that Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
was announcing that he would renew his fight 
in Congress for this project, having but re- 
cently visited Ontario for a personal in- 
spection. 


Canada’s Problem Interests Us 


"een in Politics,” dealing as it does 
4 ‘N with the parallel of what is proposed at 
Muscle Shoals, but without mentioning that 
American problem, is full of striking illustra- 
tions of particular interest in the United States 
at this moment. In it Dr. Mavor, fully review- 
ing the history of “Hydro” in Ontario, un- 
equivocably condemns its system for a long 
list of fundamental reasons. Its chairman he 
describes as having been the “Dictator” of 
that Province for twenty years. The methods 
adopted for suppressing criticism and control- 
ling public affairs, the courts, the press, and 
even the pulpit, are pictured plainly as “a 
reign of terror.” 

Dr. Mavor claimed that the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Canada from its begin- 
ning “has acquired a strange hold upon 
Ontario, plunging it into over two hundred 


millions of debt and embarrassing its finances 
and its credit.” He declared it had swallowed 
up its opposition through the popular method 
of lower-than-cost lighting rates, that the 
people and the press “have placed their necks 
blindly under the yoke of the politicians,” and 
that by monopolizing the political interest it 
had succeeded “in effectually disposing ot the 
two-party system by which provincial govern- 
ments had previously been placed in power 
and dismissed.” 

Last winter Samuel S. Wyer, for the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, made a sci- 
entific study of “Niagara Falls, Its Power 
Possibilities and Preservation” in which he 
pointed out, among other things, a number of 
matters in opposition to the public-owned sys- 
tem of Ontario. His pamphlet was vigorously 
criticized by Senator Norris in the Senate, the 
Smithsonian Institution was assailed, and Na- 
TION’S BusINEss was attacked because it pub- 
lished an article by Mr. Wyer. Sir Adam 
Beck, head of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, replied at length in an offended tone. 

The conclusions by Dr. Mavor, while they 
bear out those held in this country by oppo- 
nents of government operation of industry, 
are decidedly not those of a man of big busi- 
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ness. All of his life Dr. Mavor has been 
identified with higher education and with pure 
research problems. In addition to his profes- 
sional duties he was at various times intrusted 
by the British Board of Trade and the Cana- 
dian Government, as well as by important 
charitable and economic organizations, with 
investigations of labor conditions, immigra- 
tion, railway rates, copyright, grain produc- 
tion and transportaiton, and other subjects. 

Born in Scotland, educated at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, once editor of the Scottish 
Art Review, and again professor of political 
economy at Saint Mungo’s College, Glasgow, 
there is no evidence that he was concerned 
from the American point of view with the 
distinct problem of Muscle Shoals, or that 
his volume was timed to combat the establish- 
ment of the Ontario hydro-electric system 
there. His books are those of a student, like 
“An Economic History of Russia,” “Wages, 
Theories and Statistics,’ “Currency Reform,” 
“Notes on Art,” “Report on Immigration into 
Canada from Europe,” “Taxation of Corpora- 
tions in Canada,” “Railway Transportation in 
America,” “Taxation in Upper Canada” and 
“Economic Survey of Canada.” 

Because of the term ‘progressives,’ which 
is sometimes applied to those favoring govern- 
ment ownership, or operation, there is a bit 
of interest in Dr. Mavor’s introductory ref- 
erence to the history of national policies of 
that sort. He stated that “in the Middle 
Ages, before the growth of capital had 
reached any great dimensions, the exploitation 
of natural resources was in general undertaken 
by governments,” but that in modern times 
the growth of capital under private enterprise, 
and its distribution has made such action un- 
necessary. 


Opposes Government Operation 


“THUS,” he added, “for a modern govern- 
ment to embark in the operation of indus- 
try in a developed country is not only unneces- 
sary but so far from being an indication of 
progressiveness, is an indication of reversion 
to long abandoned and even archaic practice.” 
“Niagara in Politics” has reviewed the 
situation surounding the famous scenic spot 
on the American-Canadian border long before 
the development of hydro-electric power, and 
the picture embraces both sides of the national 
boundary line during their growth. 

“For more than fifty years,” said Dr. 
Mavor, “every observant tourist who found 
his way to Niagara Falls has been impressed 
by the vigorous industrial development on 
the American side and the complete absence 
of any such development on the Canadian 
side of the Falls. While some of the reasons 
for this difference lie in the general economic 
history of the respective countries, importance 
must be attached to a difference in the atti- 
tude of the people of the two countries, espe- 
cially during the veriod of the great develop- 
ment on the American side. 

“In the United States the presumption was 
strongly in favor of private enterprise, up till 
recent years even of unrestricted private en- 
terprise. In Ontario during more than twenty- 
five years, positively, and during a longer 
period, incipiently, the presumption has been 
against private enterprise. The consequences 
of these divergent attitudes are seen in the 
industrial development of the New York side 
and the absence of it on the Ontario side.” 

Niagara was not in politics until 1902, 
but in that year there began a series of 
political controversies in which municipal 
councils and the Provincial Legislature were 
alike engaged, according to the writer, which 
were promoted and followed by a movement 
“the full consequences of which to the Provin- 
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cial financial credit and to the character of 
Provincial administration have yet to be real- 
ized.” With this frank attitude Dr. Mavor 
sketched the long and stormy growth of the 
movement as a political operation which he 
concluded is getting worse and worse. 

The agitation over obtaining electric power 
for the municipalities continued until the 
creation In 1905 of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission which, it was claimed, was backed 
by great propaganda for public ownership 
scorning “the idea that the carrying out of 
their projects involved spoliation.” The prom- 
ise of “cheap power,” according to Dr. Mavor, 
made the Hydro-Electric Commission the real 
government of Ontario from the spring of 1906 
onwards. 


Commission Has Political Power 


To first steps were to get legislation which, 
it was said, were controlled by the Commis- 
sion instead of by the municipalities. These 
were followed by a period of political propa- 
ganda, and enlargement of the political field 
of patronage with young men from college 
to advertise and promote the development by 
personal visits to farmers and property own- 
ers, ostensibly for arranging the necessary 
“easements” and the like. 

Dr. Mavor asserted that “the policy of 
overstaffing its offices and its plants has 
been deliberately pursued by the “Hydro- 
Electric” and that an excess of 50 to 60 per 
cent in the employes would not overstate the 
case. A “canvassing agency” that is active in 
elections and that “may be brought to bear 
upon recalcitrant government or a hostile local 
critic’ is maintained while “the chloroform- 
ing of the press is not less ingenious and well 
organized.” 

“The Conservative press,” it is declared, 
“must support the Hydro if not in every de- 
tail, in principle, because the Hydro supports 
the Conservative Government and keeps it in 
power. The Liberal press supports the Hydro 
because to attack it as a scheme of the Con- 
servative Party, which it was, would under ex- 
isting conditions, be fruitless and because the 
Liberal newspapers in general have deeply 
committed themselves to a policy of ‘public 
ownership’ although the meaning attached to 
that expression and the extent which ‘public 
ownership’ is advocated are variable.” 

It was further stated that the municipal 
politicians assisted the Hydro and that it 
“had means of rewarding its friends either by 
conferring benefits upon the communities to 
which they belonged and from which gratitude 
towards them might be expected, or by benefits 
of a more direct and personal order.” Cheap 
power is questioned as the chief motive of 
those who advocated it before the public. 


Hydro Makes Use of Clergy 


NFLUENCE was obtained from the clergy 

in more than one denomination, but ‘‘con- 
spicuously,” according to this author, in the 
Methodist Church “which for many years has 
been very strong in Ontario,” and leading lay 
members of which are described as presidents 
of banks and other financial institutions, or 
otherwise “pillars of society.” 

That Hydro obtained a series of acts from 
the Legislature condoning violations of law 
and controlling the courts for its benefit is 
one of the startling assertions of Dr. Mavor, 
who claimed that with this legislation “the 
Commission removed any legal obstacles which 
stood in the way of the prosecution of their 
designs.” 

One act, he said, placed the Commission “in 
a position of immunity from prosecution on 
the ground of arbitrary interference with or of 
injury to property.” This law recited that no 
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action should be brought against the Commis. 





sion or any member “for anything done or 
omitted in the exercise of his office without 
the consent of the Attorney General for Op. 
tario,’ and Dr. Mavor declared “it is clear 
that such a clause practically made the Hydro 
Commission an irresponsible body.”- He 


claimed furthermore that a number of acts } 


were committed which had to be legalized by 
subsequent legislation to make possible the 
sale of the Commission’s bonds. 

“While the Hydro,” he continued, “was 
closing the courts of law against persons who 
might feel aggrieved by its proceedings, it did 
not scruple to appeal to the courts when such | 
a course of action suited its purposes.” 

Contracts made and the abuse of power by 
the Ontario Government and the Legislature 
were attacked, Dr. Mavor contending that they 
were permitted to exercise “almost sovereign 
powers” with respect to the most cherished 
institutions of government. 

Attention was devoted to the cheap rates 
given to the domestic consumer and the higher 
charges to power companies, coupled with the 
prediction that the charges must be increased 
The following statements of Professor Mavor 
are of interest: 

“That its ludicrously low rates for domes. 
tic use could not by any possibility be sus- 
tained indefinitely without heavy cost to the 
taxpayer was also disregarded. The Hydro 
had made a bid for political support and got 
that support by bribing the domestic users of 
electricity and by vastly increasing their num- 
ber by means of the bribe of low rates.” 


Calls Hydro Financing Unsound 


" ewes failure to provide a sinking fund for 
nearly all of the bonded indebtedness in re 
spect to the Niagara developments, which ar 
operated by the Commission as private com 
panies, in the same general manner and to the 
same extent as is done in respect of cash ad 
vances under the Power Commission Acts, has 
been, in our opinion, unsound and unjustified.” , 
Dr. Mavor reached the conclusion that the | 
Ontario Hydro-Electric System is erroneously | 
represented as an experiment in public owner: 
ship and “is really an attempt on the part of | 
a small number of politicians to establish an 
industrial monopoly and to manage _ this 
monopoly in such a way as to keep themselves 
“in power,” who “voted themselves large 
salaries for their incompetent labors.” 

“The Hydro,” he declared, “is much larger 
than its promoters ever dreamed of; it is 4 
great deal larger than they can manage. In 
point of fact, the Hydro cannot be controlled; 
it controls both its own officials and the Gov: 
ernment.” 

In closing his book, Dr. Mavor said: 
“Before the Revolution in China, and perhaps 
even yet, there might often be seen in the 
streets of Canton, for instance, a prisonet 
enduring the punishment of the cangue. This 
instrument of torture consists of two boards of 
wood, each about two inches thick and two 
feet wide. The boards when padlocked to 
gether embrace the neck of the prisoner ® 
such a manner that he cannot remove his h 
from his formidable wooden collar nor can Bt 
rest with any comfort. He is free to wa 
about the street. but is nevertheless impris 
oned by his cangue. The four Prime 
isters of Ontario, since the invention of tt 
Hydro, have each worn an instrument of {oF 
ture similar to that which has been descri 
In the course of years the Hydro cangue tis 
become heavier and heavier. Day and night 
its load is felt; none the less wearily that the 
public assumes to look upon it as useful 
ornamental. To the wearer it has become a 
almost intolerable burden.” 
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This Word War on the Capitalist 
By HARPER LEECH 
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HAT IS BACK of this growing 
| breach between men who do things 


and so many of the folk who live 
by writing? 

The ill will between American business and 
a large wing of American writers is so evi- 
( dent that it has been made the subject of 

comment abroad. But foreign publicists can 

find the same state of affairs at 
home. 

A British industrial editor can- 
vasses the output of books on so- 


cial science written by English- 
, men and finds that 75 per cent 
are hostile to modern indus- 


| trialism. 
' He concludes after that sur- 
‘ vey that “what is called capi- 


talism is almost without a 
literature.’ What is true in 
England is probably true 


here, but technical writ- 
ing hasn’t much effect 
on public opinion. 
Of far greater 
importance is 
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the spirit of the emotional and imagi- 
native writing, the novel, the play and 
movie. 

How do they talk about business? 
That’s a question in which business ought 
really to be interested. The answer isn’t hard 
to find. Plain hostility to, or outspoken con- 
tempt for, business marks a large amount of 
our fiction, our drama and our moving pic- 

tures. Hundreds of typewriters have 

been unlimbéred for a continuous bar- 
rage upon business. There 
are frontal assaults by 
heavy thinkers, and there 
is constant sniping of hu- 
mor and sarcasm. 

Some of it has a serious 
purpose to undermine 
modern industrialism and 
the type of civilization 
that rests upon that base. 
In other novels, plays and 
scenarios there is evident 
the box-office motive, and 
the writer or producer is 
merely catering to an anti- 
business sentiment which 
he believes is popular 
enough to pay. 


Acres of Mahogany 


Wo HAS not 
the movie-type 
business man? He is as 
conventional as the Rus- 
sian wolfhounds by which 
the movie director indi- 
cates that heroine or vil- 
lainess is rich. 

The business man of 
the movies is usually a di- 
rect descendant of the 
villain who held the 
mortgage on the old 
homestead in the blessed 
days of melodrama. He 
sits behind acres of ma- 
hogany, prepared at any 
moment to sacrifice his 
only and beautiful daugh- 
ter for gold. He closes 
mills and mines in order 


met 
of 





Many an_ ink 
slinger has 
made a capital- 
ist out of 
himself by de- 
faming the 
capitalist and 
his works 





to snatch away the break- 

fast porridge from the 

\ poor workingman’s baby. 

He blows up his competi- 

tor’s mill or railroad with reckless 
disregard for human life. 

But rarely is there any real malice behind 
such portrayals. That’s what the older days 
of vaudeville called “sure-fire hokum.” To 
denounce the rich was as. certain to arouse 
applause as to wave the American flag. In the 
land of melodrama only the poor were honest. 


Occasional Note of Animosity 
AY UCH of the off the stage 
4 


from follies, vaudeville and musical 
comedy is satire upon business or business 
men. But as a rule it is no more malicious 
or severe than the banter of business men 
themselves. American literature would be 
impoverished indeed if we had no satire upon 
the land boomer or the get-rich-quick artist. 

American business itself would be robbed 
of some of its spiritual heritage of adventure 
and pioneering if there had been no such 
careers of industrial soldiers of fortune to 
suggest the rich lines from Mark Twain’s 
Gilded Age to Will Rogers’ running comment 
on Far Rockaway real estate. 

But even in the lines of the jesters there 
has developed of late an occasional note of 
animosity toward business. 

If any reader has lasted to this point, he is 
probably prepared to ask, ‘“‘Well, what of it?” 
Well, let’s split that query up and see if the 
answers are of any importance: 

1. Is it anything to worry about? 

2. Is it anything new? 

3. How and why did it start? 

It may turn out to be something worth 
worrying about. It is, I believe, unusual in 
the history of the race to find such a pro- 
nounced disharmony between any type of 
civilization and the literature of that civiliza- 
tion. Every civilization has been more or less 
mirrored by a literature of some sort. To 
some extent every literature is a criticism or 
judgment upon its civilization as well as an 
interpretation and justification of it. It 
seems to me that modern capitalism—the 
civilization which has been developed primarily 
as the result of individual enterprise, freedom 


fun wafted 
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of contract and applied science—has devel- 
oped an unusual relation with the literature of 
its times 

Never was human welfare more widely dif- 
fused than in the lands in which modern capi- 
talism has most completely displaced more 
primitive industrial methods and social insti- 
tutions. But capitalism seems to be marked 
by the intensity and virulence of the criticism 
aimed at it. 

The present-day output of fiction, stage and 
screen products, animated by this hostility to- 
ward business, is probably not so great as the 
literature of plain entertainment dealing with 
such themes as love, adventure, mystery or 
sport—uncolored by propaganda. 


Youth Must Follow the Mode 


THE ENORMOUS circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals which are not so 
affected or which are actively pro-business, 
and the huge sales of fiction appealing only 
to reasonably contented people, may incline 
us to minimize the “literature of protest.” 

The increase of national wealth and the 
wide diffusion of the ownership of industries 
by the wider sales of stock have undoubt- 
edly augmented the good-will of America 
toward the business system to which they 
owe their standards of living. 

But what is the new generation beginning 
to think about business and business men? 
It is to youth that art makes its strongest 
appeal. Comfort and security are not so 
emphatic to youth, with its boundless con- 
fidence that the world is its oyster. 
Youth is also highly imitative. It must 
do the correct thing—follow the mode, 
trail with the smart set. 

The appeal of smartness and sophisti- 
cation is almost monopolized by the 
literature and drama which show the 
most animosity toward modern busi- 
ness and the homely virtues of respec- 
tability. 

Some of our critics seem to show a 
decided aversion to “popular” books, 
yet the “popular” character of books with 
an anti-capitalistic bias has not prevented 
them from receiving the applause of the 
very critics who usually condemn any book 
which is liked by the “herd” of yokels, 
babbitts and 100-per-centers—to use a few 
of the standardized epithets aimed at men 
who pay notes when due and have one wife 
at a time 

I live across the street from a high school 
which cost millions of dollars. The impact 
of the advanced literature upon adolescent 
brains is too plain 
to be ignored. A 
hint as to some of 
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the ideas of American business which are 
gaining a place in youthful heads is had from 
the following incident reported to the writer 
from another school, in another city: 

The teacher was quizzing a class on that 
age-old question, “What are you going to 
be when you're through school or college?” 

“A banker,” was one reply. 

“Oh,” said teacher, “you want 
crook.” 

Probably few pupils are cursed with that 
sort of teacher, but the chatter of high-school 
children as they come and go, on street cars, 
buses or elevated trains, indicates that many 
of them are getting the same feeling from 
the books they read or from what they see on 
the screen. 

Is this literary trend anything new? 

Yes and no. Antagonism to capitalism has 


to be a 
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affected many great literary craftsmen, but 
there are marked differences between the au- 
thors of an earlier day and the writers who 
now exhibit such venomous hostilities toward 
industrialism and modern society. 

Writers of aristocratic leanings did not love 
the ‘upstart’ capitalists and inventors who 
were displacing the landed aristocracy as the 
leaders of civilization in the earlier days, 
But their flings at “tradesmen” and _ their 
“bourgeois” virtues lacked the note of intense 
bitterness to be detected in present-day attacks, 

What is the origin, the reason for the anti- 
capitalistic slant of so much present-day 
writing? 

The work of an author is examined in con- 
nection with his social and historic environ- 
ment. It is assumed that the times stir his 
soul, and the result is literature. In all the 
discussions that I have seen of the- feud 
between literature and capitalism the assump- 
tion goes unchallenged that the wrongs and 
imperfections of capitalism explain the 
hostility of the writer. 

But is an admission of social defects and 
short-comings in capitalistic society a sufh- 
cient explanation of the hostility of so many 
writing men toward the present social sys- 

tem? May not such writing be the 
consequence of short-comings of the 
writers? Are the masses or their critics 
out of step with world movements? 

Perhaps we may find the answer to 
this query in the nature of capitalism 
itself. 


Regime of Free Enterprise 


S IT affects the lives of men the regime 
4 of free enterprise and free contract 
that we call capitalism makes life more 
competitive and more interesting for the 
great masses of men. 

Under the social systems which prevailed 
prior to the Industrial Revolution initiated 
when James Watt learned how to condense 
steam outside an engine cylinder, the life 
of communities was very largely “social- 
ized” or communized within the social units, 
and man’s combative impulses were ex- 
ternally employed. Low productivity and 
poverty were the almost universal charac- 
teristic of such societies apart from a few 
trading ccmmunities. They failed to make 
use of strong human impulses for the pur 
pose of producing and distributing wealth. 

Such societies tended toward aristocracy. 
Literature was usually the product of the 
warrior or landed classes or of their direct 
dependents. 

Modern industrialism, perhaps, — brings 
into every-day life that spirit of enterprise 
and innovation which in ancient societies 
was reserved mostly for the discontinuous 


Early races spent their energies 
in wars and destruction. The 
industrial era puts the 
strength of its young 
men into useful 
production 
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periods of war. Capital creates a place for 
thinking and daring in the everyday busi- 
ness of making a living. It converts life 
into an adventure for any man who cares 
to excel the mere average of existence. 

As business absorbs an ever-increasing num- 
ber of the types to whom its strenuous life is 
attractive it seems inevitable that the craft 
of writing must lose many of its former 
characteristics, because the production of 
literature will tend to fall into the hands of 
those who are averse to the very idea of 
competition and who dislike the principle 
of selection of the superior and rejection of 
the inferior. 

While capitalism is tending to place litera- 
ture in the hands of those who by nature are 
opposed to the leading characteristics of 
capitalism, the social system which results 
from the progress of industry gives an exis- 
tence to an increasing number of such men 
and women. 

In primitive societies the population was 
held down by scarcity of food and capital 
equipment. Natural selection by war, famine 
and disease was at work. Only those in har- 
mony with the social system could hope to 
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survive. Not so now. The principle of capi- 
talistic industry is production for the use of 
others in order that there may be acquisition 
of wealth for one’s self. Vastly more goods and 
services must be produced than can be used 
by those directly concerned in their produc- 
tion. Prevailing humanitarian codes have not 
allowed the introduction of any substitutes for 
natural selection in a capitalistic society; so if 
one manages to be born, he is assured that his 
fellows will make great efforts to keep him 
alive. 


Letters Breathing Discontent 


*Q MUCH bunk has been written in the 
\7 name of biology by men who are not bi- 
ologists—and this writer is not—that one hesi- 
tates to employ a biological example to illus- 
trate this idea. But superficially, at least, 
many things in the life of modern societies 
recall parasitism in the animal and vegetable 
worlds. From its nature a capitalistic society 
seems fated to support a far greater proportion 
of parasites than any other social form with 
which we are historically familiar. 

It seems to be the penalty of plenty. In 
nature it appears to be a characteristic of 
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some parasites that they seek to devour their 
host regardless of the fact that the death of 
the host as the result of their short-sighted 
appetites will mean their own extinction. 

As an editor and newspaper columnist. I 
have received hundreds of letters breathing 
social discontent. The idea that social dis- 
content is allied to social parasitism was sug- 
gested by these letters. How else can one 
contrive an explanation of the frenzied hatred 
for business, business men and modern civiliza- 
tion which these letters disclose? 

Their writers have evidently brooded over 
their secret envies, fortified by the pathologi- 
cal doctrines of class struggle and proletarian- 
ism, until they have reached a point of 
fanaticism. Yet the letters also disclose a 
lack of originality or capacity for self-help 
or control. It is evident that their writers 
could not even exist in any but a protective 
and sheltering society. 

To sum up, life in an industrial society is 
becoming more distasteful to many who find 
it easier to write than to do anything else. 
It is easier to remold a selfish world nearer 
to the heart’s desire with a typewriter than it 
is to master the life of such a world. 


How Swindlers Attack the Exporter 


vice is to be a man of weight and im- 

portance wherever the country may be. 
The smaller the country and the further east- 
ward and southward, the greater the scope, in- 
fluence and direct power of the office. In 
some countries it is in many ways a better 
job than being a duke or a prince—and cabi- 
net ministers do not consider themselves safe, 
either personally or officially, without the sin- 
cere support and sympathy of the head of the 
Intelligence Department. 

One sunny afternoon in the capital of a cer- 
tain country on the coast of West Africa, the 
Chief of the Secret Service felt more than 
usually satisfied with himself; first, because he 
had a firm hold on the second-best job in the 
country, and next because he had again won 
all the I. O. U.’s in the daily game of pitch 
with the Minister of Fine Arts and Education, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the head bartender of the Hotel Grandeet Ma- 
jestique. He felicitated himself that he could 
win from these lads as long as he was per- 
mitted to deal in his turn; he asked nothing 
more. 


‘4 : VO BE Chief of the National Secret Ser- 


He Lacked a Player Piano 


ES, HE did ask something more. With all 

his power and distinction he lacked a 
Player piano, a phonograph, furniture and 
Money. Pending a foreign loan, with pros- 
pects dim, pay day was very irregular, and at 
times acquired a legendary character. 

Money, real cash, clothes, shoes and, yes, 
an automobile! Why not? A man who could 
make himself Chief of Secret Service of the 
Sovereign State of Deleri would find a way. 

Money came through banks, furniture in 
ships from Europe or America—pianos, same 
Sources, and clothes, too; that is, fine clothes 
of the kind shown in the moving pictures and 
those were the kind the Chief demanded. The 
Chief had learned much on his way from busi- 
hess college to the top rung, and in a week 
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his campaign was under way with the capital 
printer and a promise of possible payment as 
a means. It required six working days to de- 
liver letterheads bearing the following names: 
MacTavish, Saunders & Co., Ltd., Bankers. 
The State Bank of West Hesperus and the 
North Congo. 
Bank of Wilmerding & Company, Ltd. 
That would be enough banks. Now for a 
few necessary importing companies. Paper, 
type and press work and then appeared: 
Mayer, Salzman & Lichenstein, Importers. 
The West Coast and Interior Consolidated 


Trading and Shipping Co., Ltd. 


McDougal Brothers & Douglas, Merchants 
and Brokers. 

One more step was necessary to complete 
the stage setting for the magic act that would 
bring the best of civilization to Africa, with- 
out making a penny’s difference in the home- 
land’s balance of trade. The letterhead bore 
the legend: 

Office of the 
President and General Secretary 
MALARIA COAST CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Almost overlooked one of importance: 

Murphy & Brown, Law, Collection 
Commerce Information Agency. 

There! With that done the Chief of the 
Secret Service had, for his purpose, spread 
himself into three banks, three importing com- 
panies and one chamber of commerce. His 
purpose was to swindle European and Ameri- 
can business houses and he accomplished it. 

First he acquired catalogues from various 
firms and asked for quotations. Then he sent 
in his orders with instructions to ship and draw 
for the amount due under the terms of docu- 
ments to be delivered against payment of 
draft. 

The draft was to be presented to a bank, 
name given, or any of three, with names 
given. What more could any reasonable ex- 
porter ask? References? Write any of three 


and 


banks, the Malaria Coast Chamber of Com- 
merce or to Murphy & Brown’s Law and 
Credit Agency. Yes, write any or all of them 
and the Chief of the Secret Service would do 
all of the answering. 

An American manufacturer, while prepar- 
ing to fill an extensive order from one of the 
Chief’s companies thought he might ask his 
own banker to look up the banks suggested by 
the Chief. 


4,000 Miles and Back Again 


“XTOT LISTED,” was the report and the 

4 NY manufacturer was advised to have the 
shipping dotuments handled through a known 
bank in the West African town. When the 
shipment and the documents arrived that bank 
could not effect payment or acceptance of the 
draft. Result: A shipment of good merchan- 
dise had a ride from a factory in Michigan 
to a point 4,000 miles distant and back again. 
The shipper paid, the Chief of the Secret Ser- 
vice was out only paper and postage. 

That may be termed a cartoon of an ac- 
tual case reported by the Department of 
Commerce. The secret service chief of a 
West African country was the principal, and 
he created letterhead banks, shipping firms 
and credit agencies for his own use. 

How many shippers he swindled no one 
knows, but no American need have been put 
at loss if he had used sources of information 
created to serve him without cost. Little 
more than a letter to the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce would have brought back 
all that any business man would care to know 
about the enterprising and wicked Chief of the 
Secret Service, bankers, importer, chamber 
of commerce and credit agency. 

Leaping across the Atlantic from the West 
African coast we land in a country south of 
us where a young man used thirty-four aliases 
and a peculiar law of his native land to rob 
foreign importers. His sole visible property 
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was a typewriter and desk in his mother’s 
home in a poor part of the town. 

An American merchant would receive a re- 
quest for quotations, followed by an order, 
reputable banks being given as _ references 
without their permission or knowledge. He 
instructed that the merchandise be shipped on 
bill-of-lading terms, which the world over, 
with this man’s country as an exception, means 
delivery of merchandise against cash. 

Down in the home of the man with thirty- 
four aliases it happens that the negotiable bill 
of lading delivered to a bank does not con- 
trol the shipment, but that government offi- 
cials, in the form of customs officers, do. On 
arrival of the consignment from America our 
typewriting friend would neglect to claim it 
and after a short time it would be legally 
sold for customs charges and pass into the 
hands of the swindler, always there ready to 
bid. He operated on those lines for more 
than three years. An inquiry sent to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce would have brought an 
immediate danger signal. 

A scheme along similar lines is worked by 
a group of thieves in another country, south 
British Guiana, to be exact. They are in the 
pickpocket class and their operations are lim- 
ited to parcel post packages. First they send 
fora catalogue and then order samples to be 
sent parcel post, C. O. D. Incidentally, ship- 
pers are directed to put numbers or designat- 
ing marks on the parcels. 

The goods remain in the post office until 
sold at public auction as unclaimed mail. 
Agents of the swindlers bid them in and the 
American shipper receives little or nothing 
for his merchandise. That this should 
be practiced in a British colony is 
somewhat surprising, but legal re- 
course seems impossible, for 
the swindlers use fictitious ad- 
dresses and none of the men 
known to be in the 
group is wholly 
without standing or 
responsibility. Be- 
sides, who is willing 
to conduct a long-dis- 
tance law suit in a 
strange land for a $60 
smoking set? 
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Into Bankruptcy 


N A country a little 

further north, a firm 
acted as sales agent for 
exporters in the United 
States, sending in orders 
to be shipped direct to 
their customers. In some 
instances they would make 
collections tor the Ameri- 
can firms and, after in- 
spiring confidence, grad- 
ually fait to remit. In 
one instance a house in 
the United States gave 
them power of attorney 
to sell a real estate 
holding in their coun- 
try. They made the 
sale and held the funds, about 
$300,000. Now an American at- ‘ 
torney is down there to force them ~~ - 
into bankruptcy. 

Early use of the information the De- 
partment of Commerce is ready to give 
probably would have prevented that swin- 
dle. These instances are not intended to 


give the impression that the foreign trade is 
filled with ingenious gentlemen lying in wait 


They 


for the unsuspecting American shipper. 
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are mentioned only to show that they could 
have been blocked by making use of a public 
source of information. The Commercial In- 
telligence Division is in charge of Arthur S. 
Hillyer, who spent thirty years as export 
manager of the Waltham Watch Company, 
who has traveled extensively and who knows 
his job. 

“Relatively, there are no more commer- 
cial rogues in foreign countries than right here 
at home,” Mr. Hillyer says. ‘It’s the dis- 
tance and the difficulty of reaching the swin- 
dlers by legal process that make added caution 
and investigation necessary. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, as a part of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, exists to serve the American 
business man in a practical way. In order to 
make that possible its principal men were 
taken out of active business. Here in the 
Commercial Intelligence Division we have ap- 
proximately a thousand seasoned men placed 
in the trade centers of the world to whom we 
can turn for definite and prompt information 
regarding any business firm or individual. 
That number includes our consuls, who give 
us most valuable cooperation.” 


Data on 200,000 Foreign Firms 


HIS service to American business men 
had its beginning in 1919 and has as its 
basis the War Industries Board, all of the 
records of that body having been transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. Today the 
Division has data on 200,000 foreign firms, all 
of it gathered by the field force operating out 
of its forty offices in foreign countries. 
Say you are making bath-rvom fittings in 
Wisconsin or Illinois and never have 
exported any of your products. 
You receive a request for 
quotations from Aus- 
tralia and naturally 
you want all 


Motion pictures create a hunger in foreign countries for 
all sorts of American products, from clothes to bath tubs 


“@ goods abroad. 
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information available. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is in Washing- 
ton to give it to you, but before you receive 
it you must be listed on the Department’s 
index. 

Aha! There’s the bug under the chip— 
red tape and fees and trips to Washington 
Not at all. Simply write who you are and 
what you want and you will receive a form 
that will make it easy to tell just who yow 
company 1S. 


To Serve American Business 


yo WILL note one question, “Is more 

than 50 per cent of the stock owned o1 
controlled by citizens of the United States?’ 
That is important to the Bureau, for its 
object is to serve American business men anc 
not their foreign competitors. Another point 
The Department wants to keep Americar 
crooks from giving this country a bad name 
in foreign trade, just as it endeavors to pre 
vent foreign swindlers from robbing Americas 
exporters. 

That is important to the honest busines: 
man, for there are instances of desk-roon 
importing firms having taken foreign order: 
and billed them only when market condition: 
insured a good profit. When the market con 
ditions turned against them they let the for 
eigner whistle. 

These are some of the reasons why the De 
partment wants information about you. Fill 
out that blank and without delay you wil) 
receive the information you require. It is 
American firms, reputable American exporters 
that the Department aims to help. This is 
the information the bureau asks of the Ameri- 
can merchant: 


a. eT, eer ° 
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4. Check in following list the nature of yow 
business: Broker 


Manufacturer, Pro- 
ducer, or Grower Export Commission 
Manufacturer’s Agent House 
5. Check one or more of the following showing 
how your foreign business is conducted: 
Direct Broker 
Branch Office Abroad Mail Order 
Branch Factory Abroad Foreign Agencie 
6. If incorporated: 
(a) Date of incorporation........ ose 
(b) Under the laws of the State of 
(c)Capital, $...4 
(d) Is more than 50 per cent of the 
stock owned or controlled by citi 
Be ty vem »0f the U;, 8.0. oscs.deaeee . 
(e) Names, addresses, designation, an¢ 
citizenship of officers.......... , 
7. If a partnership: Date established 
ccs sca orale es Capital, $...25 
a Names, addresses, and citizen 
ship of partners and proportion 
of interest of each partner. 
8. If an individual, date estab. 
ee ee Capital $..... 
9. If a branch house, office 0? 
factory, state name, loca: 
tion and nationality of 
parent house or fac 
OEY 6 cs cesakvasoge ee 
10. Is your export busi 
ness confined exclu 
sively to the sale o! 
American products/ 
These lists are confi 
dential as is the infor 
mation supplied. Once 
on the list the exporte) 
automatically receivet 
confidential bulletins relating to spe 
cific opportunities for the sale of America® 
The information is collected 
at government expense for the benefit of 
American business men and is available only 


Export Merchant 
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co American firms which will use it 
in selling American-made products 
exclusively. The service is not intended to 
cover credits; the Bureau says that infor- 
mation “should be obtained from the recog- 
nized mercantile agencies, banks and these 
standard sources.” Nor is the Bureau in any 
sense an agency to collect bad debts; its ser- 
vice is intended to help the exporter avoid 
bad accounts. 


Involved in Shady Practices 


SIDE from the reports on specific inquiries, 
. the Bureau sends information of general 
value at intervals. For example, these are 
quoted (with names omitted) from one page 
of a bulletin that goes mainly to banks that 
have requested it: 

“Colombia—From a reliable source in this 
country under date of August 31, 1925, we are 
informed that the principal of this concern is 
said to have been involved in practices which 
do not reflect favorably upon his standing. It 
is suggested that American concerns have no 
relations with this firm. 

“Czechoslovakia—A report from the field of 
July 22, 1925, indicated that there has been 
some progress made by this company, that ac- 
tual plant construction has been started, also 
that the directors manifest confidence in 
Matej Krupa, who, it is understood, has in- 
vested heavily in this company and is thought 
to be serving to the best of his ability. 

“Dutch East Indies—In a report from the 
field of recent date we are informed that this 
subject is said to have been involved in deal- 
ings in the past which do not reflect favorably 
upon his business reputation. In any transac- 
tion with this subject Americans are advised to 
make investigation and to exercise due caution. 

“Ecuador—A report from the field of Au- 
gust 7, 1925, would indicate that financial 
dealings with this subject are not advisable. 

“Guatemala—A report from the field of Au- 
gust 28, 1925, which is believed to be un- 
prejudiced and authentic, informs us that 
tumors, in one instance supported by a credi- 
tor, indicate that this concern is not meeting 
its obligations at the present time, also that 
Some of its business transactions seem to be 
Irregular. 

“Honduras—From a reliable source in this 
country under date of August 31, 1925, we are 
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Peed His purpose was to swindle 
European and American business 
houses, and he accomplished it 


informed that this subject upon becoming in- 
volved in financial difficulties executed a bill 
of sale on his establishment and left the coun- 
try making no plans for settlement of his 
creditors. 

“India—A report from the field of Au- 
gust 7, 1925, informs us that the managing 
director of this company is under arrest for 
fraudulent business practices. It is suggested 
that American firms avoid dealings with this 
concern. 

“In a report from the field of July 28, 1925, 
we are informed that the principal of this con- 
cern is said to be involved in legal difficulties, 
the result of which it is thought might affect 
the financial standing of the concern. A 
cautious investigation by American concerns 
before entering into business relations with 
this firm seems advisable. 

“Mexico—In a report from the field of Au- 
gust 11, 1925, we are informed that this sub- 
ject resorts to practices which do not reflect 
favorably upon his reputation. It is sug- 
gested that American firms have no relations 
with this subject. 

“A report from the field of August 12, 1925, 
would indicate that much caution is advisable 
in dealing with this subject. 


Sold Stock and Disappeared 


“PORTO RICO—From a reliable and un- 

prejudiced source in this country under 
date of September 5, 1925, we are informed 
that this concern is said to have disposed of 
most of its stock in trade; the principal then 
disappeared making no provision for payment 
of creditors.” 

Aside from the detailed information on in- 
dividual cases the Bureau covers commercial 
conditions in foreign countries, foreign compe- 
tition and best means of meeting it, changes 
in tariffs and trade-mark news and given 
names of foreign dealers asking for merchan- 
dise sources in the United States. 

The information supplied is not of the per- 
functory kind one usually expects from an of- 
ficial source. At random I went over some 
bulletins and, beginning at the beginning, I 
selected ‘Automobiles, Australia, Adelaide.” 
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Here are listed the names of all dealers in 
motor cars and accessories, showing whether 
they are agents, commission merchants, ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers, retailers or 
wholesalers. Symbols indicate size of firms. 
For example: 

* * * “Jones & Smith, Ltd., 16 Blank Street, 
British, handling motor cars, trucks, tires, 
tractors and accessories; branch, Melton; 20 
traveling representatives; agencies, Studebaker, 
De Dion, Standard; stock American tires.” 

So on through Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane and other trade centers. A note 
says “Right-hand drive strongly~ preferred, 
left-hand drive prohibited in Sydney, the 
capital of New South Wales.” 


Motion Pictures in Poland 


AKE motion pictures—motion pictures in 

Poland, say, and take them all the way 
from Aleksandrow, where Semon Jeraczewski 
is proprietor of the Kino Oaza, to Zabkowico, 
—twenty-three typewritten pages of them, giv- 
ing the street address, name of theater owner 
and manager, seating capacity and time of 
performance. 

“The American motion picture is a great 
aid to the development of our foreign com- 
merce,” said Mr. Hillyer. ‘All over the 
world, day and night, they are advertising 
American products from clothes to bath-tubs.” 

A fact well recognized by the manufacturers 
abroad and often subject to their adverse 
comment. With the economic effect first in 
mind, many efforts have been made to sup- 
plant the Yankee film but without success. 
There is one industry which America controls 
in the foreign field. 

This Commercial Intelligence Division of 
the Department of Commerce is unique. No 
other government serves its business men in 
like manner in giving a history and record of 
the foreign merchant and of his sales drganiza- 
tion. It tells the American exporter when he 
may safely expand his foreign business and 
sends him warning of danger spots and does it 
in a simple, practical way. 

In eight years it has developed a clearing 
house in Washington for information really 
useful to the shipper, one straw to show that 
America is heading in the right direction 
toward business building abroad. 
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An Editorial Article by Mr. Coolidge 


F THE editor of this magazine were to list the things he 
would like to bring about, at the head of that list would 
be this: 

A better understanding by business of government and 

by government of business. 

And just as we were searching for some new way to say 
this, along came the President of the United States and said 
it for us, and said, too, some other things so sound, so much 
in accord with the policy of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States that we reprint these pertinent paragraphs: 


Business and government might have had a better under- 
standing of each other and been less likely to develop mutual 
misapprehension and suspicions. 

The general welfare of our country could be very much ad- 
vanced through a better knowledge by both of those parties of 
the multifold problems with which each has to deal. 

I should put an even stronger emphasis on the desirability of 
the largest possible independence between government and busi- 
ness. Each ought to be sovereign in its own sphere. 

True business represents the mutual organized effort of society 
to minister to the economic requirements of civilization. It is an 
effort by which men provide for the material needs of each other. 

The Government is and ought to be thoroughly committed to 
every endeavor of production and distribution which is entitled 
to be designated as true business. 

The law enters very little into the work of production. It is 
mostly when we come to the problems of distribution that we 
meet the more rigid exactions of legislation. 

The whole policy of the Government in its system of opposition 
to monopoly and its public regulation of transportation and trade 
has been animated by a desire to have business remain business. 
We are politically free people and must be an economically free 
people. 

Regulation has often become restriction, and inspection has too 
frequently been little less than obstruction. This was the natural 
result of those times in the past when there were practices in 
business which warranted severe disapprobation. 

The present generation of business almost universally through- 
out its responsible organization and management has shown every 
disposition to correct its own abuses with as little intervention 
of the Government as possible. 


Traveling Back via the Index 


CCHEWING gum, culture, crickets, crime, eggs, fish, hair 
tonic, lace, noodles—how did we come to talk of all these 
things? 

Yet we did, for there they all are, with hundreds of other 
subjects, in the proof of the index of NaTion’s BustNess for 
1925. And all of them had a business idea. 

But what of still bigger things of business? As this goes 
to press, the National Chamber is holding a distribution con- 
ference. What have we done to enlighten our family of 
210,000 on that subject? 

For one thing, we’ve had special articles every month on 
distribution topics. Who wrote them? E. S. Jordan, Herbert 
Hoover, F. S. Tisdale, A. Lincoln Filene, Irving S. Paul, 


Harry R. Wellman, to name a few. Merchants, teachers, 
economists, all have turned writer for us. And professional 
writers have turned students of economics and _ business 
methods that we might set forth “The Price of a Porterhouse” 
or the distribution problem of the moving picture. 

Banking, merchant marine, railroads—we look under each 
head, and the index gives the drama of a year, a great year 
in American business. 

To us, as editors, the index brings a little pride that we 
touched so many points in the world of commerce and in- 
dustry, a good deal of gratitude to the contributors who have 
helped, and a sense of the immense amount that we have left 
undone. 

But as 1926 comes on we get that January thought: Per- 
haps we made a better magazine in 1925, and perhaps we 
can do still better in 1926. 


A Permanent Tax Program 


TTHE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the United States 
believes that we are out of the war-tax woods, that the 

time has come to face our tax problem with this in mind: 

that we need to develop a permanent peace-time program. 

Tax reduction is admirable and needful, government 
economy is desirable, but not less important is a working 
out not merely of amounts but of methods. 

Facing war and in the first years of bill-paying after war, 
vast amounts of money are needed; and these vast amounts 
are, and must be, raised hurriedly, even ruthlessly. Now 
there has come a time to seek a calmer answer to these 
questions: 

Who shall pay? 

What shall he pay? 

How shall he pay? 

And the answers must be sought with this permanent, 
peace-time policy in mind. If it seems wise that this country 
should raise a part of its federal revenues by an income tax, 
well and good; but let us fix certain definite long-time prin- 
ciples on, which such a tax shall be levied. 

Such principles the Chamber sought to lay down in the 
suggested program of revision and administration which it 
recently submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. The call for a “permanent peace-time program” 
is a definite contribution to the discussion of federal taxation. 


Beating Anti-Trust Laws by Patents 


‘THE PATENT LAWS and their possible use in plans 

which have as their purpose evasion of the anti-trust 
laws are being explored by the Department of Justice. The 
theory of the Department of Justice is that patents may be 
obtained, licenses granted to manufacturers, and provisions 
inserted in the licenses for the ulterior purpose of using 
these forms to control prices and accomplish other ends not 
permitted by the Sherman Act. According to the Attorney 
General, the “efforts of the Anti-trust Division of the De- 
partment have been largely devoted during the past year 
to the investigation and preparation of cases which will bring 
about a clarification of the law as to whether patent owners 
have a right under the patent law. to make agreements which 
are an apparent violation of the Sherman Act.” 

Well over a year ago the Department of Justice instituted 
proceedings which revolve around the patents for the “crack- 
ing’ process used in refining petroleum to increase the output 
in gasoline. Last spring there was a decision against the 
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Government by a federal district court in a case in which 
a company owning patents for electric light bulbs required 
in its license that another manufacturer sell only at the 
owner’s prices. That case is consequently fairly well on its 
way to a final decision in the Supreme Court. 

In Ociober, the Department began another proceeding 
in which the patent law appears. This new case is against 
manufacturers of porcelain insulators, which are used to sup- 
port electric wires. The theory of the Government is that 
the patent for the present standard type of these insulators, 
made in two parts, expired several years ago, but that 
patents, which the Government alleges are either void or 
too narrow for the use made of them, were obtained upon 
“assembling devices” necessary to keep the two parts of 
each insulator together during shipment from the factory, 
and that these patents have been used as a basis for license 
agreements under which prices have been determined by 
agreement. 


Dead Hands or Live Wires? 


I TEW ENGLAND has made a determined and wholesome 

effort to run to earth the persistent rumor that ‘““New 
England is slipping.” During a two-day meeting at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, ‘a thousand delegates representing, 
conservatively, $5,000,000,000 of agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial income annually,” heard a frank and coura- 
geous diagnosis of the state of trade, industry, and agriculture. 
There was no lack of plain-spoken answers to the question 
“What is the matter with New England?” 

One pointed a figurative finger “to the dead hand that 
holds a grip on too many of our New England industries, 
too many of our investments. another declared that 
“too many of our New England manufacturers are still ex- 
pecting the public to remain content with the goods of the 
days of the buggy”; and still another, that the present need 
is “fewer dead hands and more live wires, less self-satisfac- 
tion and more imagination, more forward paces and fewer 
kicks, for a good offense is better than any defense ever 
conceived.” 

With the retarding influences revealed, there should be 
no insuperable difficulty in providing effective remedies for 
a complete recovery of commercial and industrial vigor. For 
one industry or a regional group of industries, eternal adapta- 
tion is the established price of progress, and to make that 
adaptation requires a searching scrutiny of the economic 
considerations involved, as Mr. Hoover explained when offer- 
ing a solution of the general problem— 

A fundamental comprehensive elimination of economic waste 
through improvement of transportation facilities, through more ex- 
tensive electrification, through a greater simplification and standardiza- 
tion by manufacturers, through a more thorough and effective cultiwa- 
tion of foreign markets, through the larger production of those articles 
that require a relatively high degree of workmanship and sales technique 


and through scores of other means—affords ample opportunity for the 
Maintenance of New England’s prestige in manufacturing and trading.” 


The World Court and America 


ANY A GOOD American still has the disturbing feeling 
that a foreign body is in his eye when reading of the 
World Court.. But the American origin of the Court idea 
is not difficult of proof, although the United States is now in 
the awkward position of a man neglecting to attend a meet- 
ing arranged at his own suggestion. The World Court is 
as domestic in its applications as trade, or manufacturing, 
or finance, or any other aspect of our economic life, for 
every field of business activity is deeply rooted among the 
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great commercial and industrial nations of the world, and 
as go the fortunes of the people of other lands so will go 
the fortunes of Americans. 

Perhaps the location of the Court at The Hague is an 
obstacle to its acceptance in these States. Were the Court 
convened in Washington its international flavor probably 
would be made more palatable to those who profess to see 
poison in the draft of its statutes. But justice is justice 
wherever obtainable, and when an effective tribunal has been 
set up for the world’s use with no political entanglements, 
under the administration of able jurists, the circumstance 
should invite the cooperative interest of all Americans who 
believe in the settlement of disputes by adjudication. 

To contend that the Court is inextricably bound to the 

League of Nations is to becloud the chief issue with a wish 
fathered by enmity or ignorance. For the World Court has 
confounded suspicion by refusing the behest of the Council 
of the League when its opinion was asked. To contend that 
America is still isolated from the rest of the world is to 
argue the futility of world trade, world transportation and 
communication that bind all mankind together. As Mr. 
Hughes once put it, when talking of Latin-America: 
We have the inescapable relations created by propinquity. We have 
the privileges and obligations of neighborhood; our activities are 
destined to be more and more interlaced; resistless economic forces 
draw us together. What could be more shortsighted than to ignore 
our mutual interests ? 

And if these relations are consequential to a nearness of 
several days by ship, they must be as existent with Europe 
only five days distant. 

American business men have earned the world’s respect 
for products “made in the U. S. A.” No product of American 
genius is more worthy of that mark than the World Court. 


The Sherman Act and Salesmen 

‘ALESMEN have not in the past been reached very often 
"by the Sherman Act, but in a proceeding begun on No- 
vember 2 the Department of Justice undertakes to bring 
them to book. 

In this proceeding the Government takes the position that 
salesmen in their efforts to get business contravened an in- 
junction entered nine years ago against their company and 
all its employes, restraining them from violating the Sher- 
man Act by inducing customers of competing concerns to 
break their contracts, by using espionage upon the salesmen 
of competitors, and by making false statements about com- 
petitors’ goods. 

Altogether, ninety salesmen were summoned before the 
federal court at Cincinnati to show cause why they should 
not be punished for contempt of court. In announcing the 
proceeding the Department of Justice pointed out that it 
took the position the salesmen acted without the direction 
of the company. 

Agriculture and Industry 
TS MAGAZINE has insisted that business and agricul- 
ture are not antagonistic, that each depends on the 
other, that neither can permanently prosper save as the other 
flourishes. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to note in the Willmar ( Minn.) 
Republican Gazette’s account of the Kandiyohi County 
Kiwanis Calf Club prize-giving, this evidence of a link 
between a new but great manufacturing industry and stock 
raising: 

“One suit rayon silk underwear to the girl showing her 
calf to the best advantage.” 
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_used for freighting in Mexico, are losing their importance with the coming of 
American contractors with American equipment are working on a new net of national highways for Mexico 


Mexico Gets Down to Business 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 





4 NHE PICK is mightier thao ™ 
the Mauser. So Mexico, at 
last, turns from tumult to toil. 

Today army mules that hauled 
the heavy guns are back where 
mules belong—pulling plows. Thou- 
sands of workers, long under arms, 
are busy again in mine, oil field 
and plantation tasks. 

I don’t mean that Mexico is en- 
tirely out of the woods economi- 
caily or that everybody wallows in 
wealth and that the whole land is 
peaceful as Sunday morning on the 
Isle of Guam. 


Era of Reconstruction 
OREOVER, even the slightly 


deaf may still catch, now and 
then, the echo of a distant shot. 
And, among the 1,200,000 men in 
Mexico’s labor unions you may 
yet find a fun-loving group—aye, 
many groups—who enjoy a fine, 
old-fashioned strike. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, an era of economic re- 
construction is slowly dawning. No 
nation could fight a long civil war 


NOT unpleasant picture that Mr. Simpich draws of 
Mexico, less gloomy than some contributors have 
given us, 


Mr. Simpich is an active business man on both sides 
of the border, and knows much of conditions in Mexico. 
But it is well to remember that the Mexican Government 
is considering the enforcement of Article 27 of its Con- 
stitution, which imposes great burdens on alien property 
holding near the border or near the seacoast. 


If this part of Mexico’s Constitution is made effective, 
some $500,000,000 invested by Americans and by other 
non-Mexicans in that country would be imperiled, and 
Mexico’s own economic future would be endangered. 

Mexico is our second-best customer in Latin America. 
Virtually all of her motor vehicles are bought from us; 
purchases will increase as new highways are built. 
Mexico’s foreign trade wi!l develop as she revives her 
farm and cattle business.—The Editor 


~~ ment jobs—and warned the su 
vivors that they must work or also 
walk the plank. He paid the mer 
chants and then put Mexico ona 
pay-as-you-go basis. Bills are now 
met when due, for all government 
running expenses. 


New Highway System 


H® CAUSED to be set up a gas 
and tobacco tax, to pay fora 
new highway system. From thi 
source much revenue is coming, 
and already American contrac 
tors, using road-building equipment 
bought from us, have started work 
on the new net of motor roads. 
This will tie Mexico up with our 
own system of national highways. 
Even now, Mexico is our second 
best customer in Latin America; 
practically all of her motor vehicles 
are bought from us. These pur 
chases must increase enormously 4s 
new highways are built. 
Cutting expenses. still 
Calles dismissed the whole first te 
am serve of the army. By this one 





to a devastating finish, and then 
turn instantly back to “business as 
usual.”” We didn’t. So, when you recall the 
weight of woe—the economic and labor grief 
that President Calles inherited a year ago, you 
are astonished at the snap and speed with 
which he’s pushed the big job of financial 
rehabilitation 

He found the treasury almost empty. Dur 
ing the revolution, more than 200 kinds of 
fiat paper money had been issued. Not a 
single bank was open anywhere in the whole 
Republic when the war ended. Yet, in less 
than a year, Calles raised 100,000,000 pesos 
and started the New Bank of Mexico. Its 
notes are at par. 

In Mexico City, many other banks, both 


native and foreign, are now also in operation. 
Here and there in the provinces, small local 
banks with capital of from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 are beginning to appear. Many of them 
are owned by American banks in the border 
states. These are signs of returning con- 
fidence, and the improvement of credit condi- 
tions 

When Calles took office, he faced thousands 
of federal employes clamoring for unpaid 
salaries, and hundreds of merchants who 
wanted the millions long owing them for sup- 
plies furnished the government. 

He paid the workers in full, to date—then 
boldly fired nearly 5,000 from soft govern- 


stroke, 20,000 men, or a third of 
the whole military forces, were 
swept from the public pay-roll. 

“If you fire all these generals,” his advisers 
said, “you'll have a revolution—they wont 
stand for it.” But they did. 

Later he set up special boards to study 
freight and customs tariffs, with views 
revision so as to help business. He shook 
up the customs service, replacing various col- 
lectors and inspectors. 

Since 1915, the National Railways had lest 
millions of pesos a year. Calles put them ® 
the way of becoming self-supporting. By pay 
roll pruning and reforms in operating meth 
nearly 4,000 men were let out—and 12,000; 
000 pesos a year saved to the railways 
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Mexico Ci 
founded and 


Place 


first frequented by thieves. 
for the middle and lower classes, and 


ty’s famous Thieves’ Market, so named because it was 


It is now the shopping 
is as free from thieves 





as any other part of the city. The roofs are indispensable; without 
them the hot mid-day sun would roast the merchants. Business in 
Mexico City today is more normal than it has been for fifteen years 
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“You can’t fire any of us,” the railroad 
workers first said. ‘We will stick together, 
walk out and tie up the whole system.” 

“No. This is what you will do,’ answered 
the government. “We will fix the number of 
men, in each department, who are to be let 
out; your leaders can name the particular 
ones who are to go.’ When the show-down 
came last July, with the army back of it, the 
government won. 


Still Faces Big Problems 
ALLES broke the strangle-hold of labor 


on government-owned utilities by putting 
the railways under the federal Department of 
Communications. Up to that time all railroad 
men were unionized; operating expenses went 
sky-high, due to strikes, agitation, demands 
for over-pay, and incompetence. Now the 
employes on the national roads, being federal 
servants, can’t join unions. To finish the rail- 
road job, Calles cancelled 8,000 free passes! 

These are some of his achievements, in one 
short year. They were rigid measures. They 
made him enemies. But they are paving the 
way for Mexico to meet her debts abroad, and 
the claims of American citizens as adjudicated 
by the joint commissions now sitting. 

As I say, Mexico has made long strides 
back towards business stability. She still 
faces big problems growing out of the new 
land and labor laws, which were the fruits of 
the revolution. But these, too, can be grad- 
ually adjusted if agrarian and labor leaders 
will support the Calles policies. 

The land problem, involving the free gift 
of certain lands to peons, has been the hard- 
est. Though the worst phases of this move- 
ment seem past, it is still perhaps the most 
difficult question which Mexico must finally 
solve successfully, because it effects her whole 
system of agriculture and farm credits. 

To restore her economic balance of nature, 
Mexico must do more farming. Yet, as first 
tried, the agrarian plan failed to increase pro- 
duction. In fact, crops fell off in places. 





A vegetable market in Mexico. The stand in the 
foreground sells chili, used for making chili con 
carne. Mexico, by nature a farm country, is not 
yet doing enough farming. Nearly 12 per cent of 
her present imports from us are foodstufis 


Any local politician, able to get himself 
named an agrarian agent, could shoulder a 
theodolite, call himself an engineer and start 
surveying and dividing up his richer neigh- 
bor’s land. 

Calles stopped this. He centralized all 
agrarian administration and compelled respect 
for law. We Americans are directly affected 
by this agrarian movement because our trade 
with Mexico can never reach a sound basis 
till she revives her farm and cattle industries. 
This fact is so fundamental that, in spite of 
Mexico’s reputation as a producer of oils and 
minerals, the predominant need for more 
home-grown food, in order to develop her 
foreign trade is worth explaining. 

Despite her war-time drift of labor from 
farm to shop and mine work, Mexico is by 
nature an agricultural country. 


Must Increase Grain Crops 


TEARLY 12 per cent of her present im- 
ports from us consist of foodstuffs. A 
greater share of the $175,000,000 she now 
spends with us should be paid for manufac- 
tures, the economists say, and a smaller share 
for food, lard, corn, flour, canned salmon, etc. 
Plainly, it is of first importance that Mex- 
ico should increase her grain crop, and reduce 
her imports of corn from the United States. 
In one recent year she paid us $11,000.000 for 
corn, her staple food. The sooner, then, that 
Mexico grows substantially more of her own 
food, the sooner will her buying power, per 
capita, increase, enabling her to buy more 
farm machinery and other manufactures from 
us. Then reciprocal trade will attain a sound, 
healthy basis. 
Already this is true on the West Coast. 
Farming there is booming. Every train south 
is taking American tractors, plows, vehicles, 


iron pipe, pumps, tools, furniture, 
or clothing. 

One Yankee salesman I met said 
he had booked $100,000 worth of 
orders for caps, sweaters and other 
woolen goods. Incidentally, from 
this coast the American and Mexi- 
can vegetable growers last season 
shipped $5,000,000 worth of garden 
truck. Tomatoes and peas were 
sold as far east as Boston and 
Montreal. 


Natural Cow Pasture. 


I ER PLACE on the map, her 
climate, and grassy highlands 
make Mexico the natural cow pas- 
ture of North America. She should 
be able to pay us—with meat and 
hides—for much of her imports. 
Yet, today, from war’s waste, 
» her ranches run only one-fourth 
/ as many cattle as 20 years ago. 
' Mexico City now slaughters cat- 
tle bought in Texas when, a few 
years back, Mexico used to export 
cattle and hides to us in payment 
for our manufactures. 

Now the average peasant family 
owns only one cow, one goat, and 
one pig or sheep (not both)—and, 
sometimes a burro. To increase 
the number of meat-bearing ani- 
mals, as well as to build up a mid- 
dle class group of small farmers, 
is one aim of the Calles adminis- 
tration. 

When Diaz quit, 98 per cent of 
all peasants were landless. But 
there were a dozen private estates ranging 
from 3,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres in area— 
much of which was not cultivated, or even 
fully stocked with cattle. In the State of 
Morelos, it is said 33 persons owned 99 per 
cent of all the land. 

So the peons and workmen, finding them- 
selves in power when the 10-year fight ended, 
naturally passed drastic land laws. For that 
matter, ever since Cortez came and took 
tribal lands from the communistic Aztecs, 
Mexico has had a land problem. To date, 
she has run the whole land-law gamut from 
the feudal system, and foreign concession 
colonizing schemes to the near communism 
of Carranza’s decrees. Now, for the first time 
in 400 years, she seems really to be approach- 
ing a final settlement. 


Two-Billion-Dollar Stake 


F CALLES can really do this—if he can 

give the peasants free land, and at the same 
time reimburse larger holders from whom it 
is taken, history will ear-mark him along 
with Juarez. Already Calles has arranged a 
bond issue to reimburse those private owners 
from whom lands were taken. But more im- 
portant than this, he is insisting on a more 
rational interpretation of the new Constitu- 
tion. He is abolishing the plan of small farms 
held on a communal basis, and is giving small 
farmers -a patrimony, which can’t be mort- 
gaged or sold. 

Recent unusually large purchases of food 
from us have been due, it is said, to the break- 
down of the communal land-holding plan, 4 
at first attempted. 

Peons—without capital, seed, work-animals 
or experience as farm owners—too often 
failed and much land lay uncultivated that had 
formerly been farmed as part of large estates, 
hence food shortage. ; 

Of our $2,000,000,000 stake in Mexico, @ 
certain share is represented by lands in the 
form of cattle ranches, oil fields, miming 
properties and plantations. One cause of 
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current debate between Washington and Mexi- 
co City has been the taking of American- 
owned farming or cattle lands in Mexico 
under the Agrarian Law. 

The general opinion now is that little, if 
any more land will be taken from private 
holders. Especially so since the Mexican 
government is now winding up the old “Casa 
de Prestamos para Fomento de la Agricultura 
y Obras de Irrigacion.” 

This was a government land bank. All the 
yast acreage acquired by it in years past, 
owing to failure of borrowers to pay interest 
on mortgages, will now be placed at the dis- 
posal of the National Agrarian Commission. 

Writing on this subject, the editor of 
Mexican Commerce—printed by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Mexico— 


ys: 

“This loan bank was one of the first steps 
taken by Mexico looking to a greater develop- 
ment of its agricultural riches. It was founded 
under Diaz and was, as its ponderous name 
implies, intended to encourage agriculture and 
irrigation. 

“It was a rather anomalous institution be- 
cause it was under the control of the gov- 
ernment, and still functioned virtually without 
supervision. 

“Events subsequent to the fall of Diaz, led 
the bank through many vicissitudes; but as 
the vicissitudes of the land-owners were even 
greater, it came, in time, into the possession 
of a larger amount of land. It is now the 
intention of the federal government to use 
this property to the best advantage. Some 
estates will be turned into agricultural schools 
for the rural population, while others will be 
divided among small land-owners.”’ 


Labor Gives Calles Trouble 


AILY life, travel and routine business in 
Mexico today appears on the surface 
more normal than for 15 years. 

Passenger trains are crowded—and, usually 
on time. Hotels and theaters are full. Hun- 
dreds of traveling salesmen are on the road. 
All stores seem well stocked with goods, and 
few workers are idle from necessity. 

Next to the agrarian question, labor gives 
Calles more trouble than any other national 
question. It is the chief resistance to more 
rapid trade revival. However, in practice, 
labor itself is more moderate than the Labor 
Laws. The Labor Secretary, Senor Morones, 
has repeatedly declared that Mexico needs 
and welcomes outside capital, provided it 
keeps within the law. 

Some labor laws, in cold type, are for- 
bidding enough. But, like ovr old Blue Laws, 
many of the state labor laws, and even parts 
of the famous Article 123. or “Workmen’s Bill 
of Rights,” are not being enforced. Even 
extremists among labor leaders now realize 
that industry could not thrive, were these 
laws enforced. In fact, many of the more 
fervent post-revolution reformers openly 
make sheep’s eyes at capital! 

The Supreme Court of Mexico is 
battling with Article 123, to find how 
much authority should really vest 
in the boards of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, if 
Mexico’s economic recov- 
ery is not to be impeded 

Although about 1,200,- 
000 workers belong to 
unions, they are still 
loosely organized; many 
of the most serious indus- 
trial disturbances have 
been caused as much by 
quarrels between rival 
labor groups as because of 
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labor’s disputes with capital. At its last an- 
nual convention, Mexican labor astonished the 
nation by voting a resolution favoring prohi- 
bition. 

In spite of strikes and high taxes, capital 
is muddling through. All the larger well- 
managed mines and oil companies are making 
noney. The Southern Pacific Railroad is 
spending $18,000,000 pushing its West Coast 
line over the mountains from Tepic to 
Guadalajara. When completed, probably in 
1926, through Pullman service will be estab- 
lished between Los Angeles and Mexico City. 
It is said that $1,500,000 worth of equipment 
for this new Mexican service has already been 
ordered. 

To a certain extent the American Federal 
Reserve System is aiding large-scale Mexican 
agriculture because it permits member banks 
to discount drafts secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts. The American-owned United Sugar 
Companies of Sinaloa discount about $5,000,- 
000 worth of drafts each season with 
bankers in the United States. Other planters 
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of sugar and cotton in Mexico are doing the 
same. In the last few months Americans rep- 
resenting much capital have been granted con- 
cession contracts for ,the development of 
hydroelectric, irrigation, lumbering, and other 
projects in the Republic. 


Confidence Is Returning 


NV ONEY is still scarce. The circulation— 
4 less than $10 per head—is far too small. 
Subsidiary coins are still so rare that, espe- 
cially in provincial towns, many small market 
transactions fail because would-be buyers and 
sellers cannot “make change.” 

Business is not brisk. But traders are go- 
ing after it harder than for years, because 
confidence is returning. 

The Mexican with a good-paying job wants 
very much to keep it, in itself a stabilizing 
influence in the unions. If President Calles 
serves out his term, his reconstruction policy, 
his drastic administration of the “gold cure” 
to his country’s economic ills, must inevitably 
increase trade and bring capital into Mexico 
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Where once Mexico’s traffic problem embraced little more than the pack burro, today 
it includes the flivver and the limousine. 
congested with cars of all makes. 


The narrow streets of Mexico City are 
Notice the nonchalant traffic cop at the semaphore 
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Business Tactics Cut Baltimore’s Taxes 
By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


W. Jackson—who had pledged his ad- 

ministration to a program of economy 
and efficiency. That is quite usual in Ameri- 
can politics. 

But, which is not so usual, he remembered 
his pledge when he took office. And instead 
of appointing politicians to prepare recom- 
mendations which would be a mere gesture, 
he sought the advice of experts. 

The mayor boiled his problem down to 
this: Baltimore is a corporation which takes 
in $38,000,000 a year. It spends on wages 
and salaries about $17,000,000 and close 
to $5,000,000 for materials. Its inventory of 
materials and supplies averages more than a 
million dollars. It must meet interest charges, 
set aside sinking funds and collect the money 
due from taxpayers. 

A business of that size, run for profit, would 


BW. jackso elected a mayor—Howard 


Lithographs by Herbert Pullinger 


as a matter of course employ a staff of experts 
to watch every item of expense, to devise 
better methods of operation and to find ways 
to get better results at less cost. 

The difficult question was where to find the 
experts. Baltimore could not spend the half 
million dollars or so which the experts’ fees 
would amount to. Besides, the kind of men 
that could do the job as it should be done were 
not looking for political jobs. There were 
plenty of such experts in Baltimore but they 
were working for the big companies. 

That was the germ of the idea which has 
already reduced Baltimore’s tax rate 49 cents 
per hundred dollars, a matter of 16.5 per cent. 
And this has been done in spite of increased 
expenditures for needed improvements such as 
garbage incinerating plants and for expanded 
personnel in the police and fire departments. 
At the same time an inherited deficit of 





A part of Baltimore’s skyline. Fourteen 
government on a modern business basis. 
needed improvements. At the 


same time 








leading business executives of this city volunteered to put the municipal 
Taxes have been reduced 16.5 per cent, in spite of increased expénditures for 


an inherited deficit of $1,130,000 has been wiped out 


$1,130,000 has been wiped out. These experts 
were regular employes of the big taxpayers 
who had the most to gain from a lower 
tax rate. Some of them paid from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent of their net incomes 
as taxes. Their experts could, by careful 
study, devise ways to reduce almost every 
item of expense except this biggest one of 
all. Management, no matter how skilled, 
could do nothing to pare that item. Taxes 
are usually higher than they should be due to 
the unbusinesslike methods of the government 
which ultimately spends the tax money. 

When Mayor Jackson talked over his plan 
with a few of Baltimore’s leading business 
men they were enthusiastic and agreed to 
serve personally. 

Thirteen men, all executives of big con- 
cerns, were appointed to serve on a commit- 
tee which was to have charge of the work. 

They include such experts in their 
own phases of business as the comp- 
troller of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the manager of the local 
factory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, the general superintendent of 
the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, the chief engineer of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway Company, the 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company, and high off- 
cers of various retail and wholesale 
houses. 


Services Donated 


i Goren men head the many sub- 
committees which deal with the 
detailed betterments to be effected 
in the various city departments. The 
accountants, engineers and other spe- 
cialists in business procedure who 
do the detailed work of revising 
and installing the new methods are 
also drawn from the staffs of the big 
taxpayers, who donate their services. 
Thus the accounting committee has 
had the full time of twenty-five 
expert accountants. 

Some of the work of cutting city 
operating costs has been completed. 
All of it is far enough under way 
to make it possible to estimate 
closely what the ultimate savings will 
be. 

One of the first evils to be attacked 
was the method of paying the citys 
employes. Formerly each of 45 city 
departments prepared its own payroll 
in its own way. Not one of the de 
partments was using the methods 
found to be the best by business con- 
cerns. 

With the antiquated methods ™ 
use, it took 134 people, many of them 
working overtime, to prepare the pay- 
rolls and pay off the city’s 11,00 
employes. 

Even so, there was no adequate 
check on the work and to audit the 
payrolls before paying off was impo& 
sible. No business concern employ- 
ing a tenth as many people w 
tolerate such a system. By concer 
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trating the work for all departments 
in a central payroll department using 
the most approved modern methods 
twenty-two employes now handle the 
work. The saving in salaries alone is 
tremendous to say nothing of the 
losses from irregularities which are 
now impossible. 

The city of Baltimore carries 500,- 
000 accounts receivable on its books. 
Each department which dealt with 
taxpayers kept its own records——usu- 
ally in a most archaic way. There 
were no controls. In fact, gross 
tampering with the tax rolls had sev- 
eral times come to light. But the 
bookkeeping system had never dis- 
closed the irregularities as a modern 
one would have done unerringly and 
automatically. 


Accounts Outlawed 


OR DID the old system show up 

taxpayers who were behind in 
their payments. When the account- 
ing experts made their first study of 
the methods in use they found that 
more than $11,000,000 was owed by 
75,000 taxpayers. Some of the ac- 
sounts were so ancient that they were 
outlawed by the statute of limita- 
tions. Imagine handling private busi- 
ness that way! 

A determined drive to collect these 
accounts brought in during the first 
year more than $6,000,000 from this 
source. 

In the meantime the experts were 
devising plans for handling all re- 
ceipts through a central bureau. 
Modern bookkeeping methods such 
as are used by progressive corpora- 
tions were installed. Accurate and 
speedy auditing is now easy and 
tampering with the tax rolls is im- 
possible. 

Already this central bureau of re- 
ceipts is saving the city $80,000 a 
year. It is expected that this will 
increase as the employes become 
more accustomed to the new 
methods. 

Bills for goods sold to the city 
were formerly sent to the department 
which bought them. Each depart- 
ment prepared its own vouchers and charged 
them against its budget appropriations. This 
work was largely duplicated by the comp- 
troller’s department which made out the checks. 

The work of paying bills was subject to 
delay due to the old-fashioned routine used. 
No attempt was made to see that the city 
took advantage of cash discounts, which on 
purchases of $5,000,000 a year amount to a 
Tfespectable sum. 

Having no adequate control, the comp- 
troller had no way by which to find out the 
city’s liability for unpaid invoices nor could 
he tell what commitments were outstanding 
that in time would become liabilities. For 
that reason the budgets were frequently ex- 
ceeded, resulting in deficits. 

The usual method in use by corporations to 
handle disbursements has been installed. All 
Invoices now go to a central bureau of dis- 
bursements. A complete set of controls have 
been devised which makes it unlikely that any 
of the old unbusinesslike mistakes will be 
made. 

All cash discounts are now taken auto- 
matically, The exact state of all budget ap- 
Propriations are known currently. The total 
Savings from this reorganization will, it is 
expected, exceed $100,000 annually. 

ork is now under way to form a cen- 





Charles Street, Baltimore, looking toward the first monument to be erected to George Washington. 
to keep up with modern methods. 


Not so with cities. 


tral accounting department which will do 
the work now done by several departments. 
The installation of this accounting de- 
partment will enable the city to have, for 
the first time, a balance sheet—which is con- 
sidered indispensable by all business enter- 
prises. 


Fullest Use of Equipment 


A COMPLETE inventory of all equipment 
4 4% owned by the city has been taken. Sur- 
plus office equipment and supplies are now 
kept in a central store room from which they 
are issued on requisition to the departments 
which need them. This makes it possible to 
get along with much smaller stocks than were 
needed when each department carried its own 
separate stock. 

It also does away with the purchase of 
additional equipment for more or less tempo- 
rary needs. The fullest use of the equipment 
on hand is assured 

In the same way the control of passenger 
automobiles and motor trucks is being cen- 
tralized. The new bureau of transportation 
will dispatch the city’s cars and trucks and 
by keeping them more constantly in use will, it 
is conservatively estimated, reduce the cost at 
least $50,000 a year. 

Bringing the control of stores and materials 
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Business concerns have 


Cities are inclined to follow traditions without regard for expense. 
Mayor Jackson, of Baltimore, recognized this fact when he set about to administer his program of economy 


under one head and accounting for them by 
modern methods such as are used by every 
factory will save at least $100,000 annually. 

When the accountants analyzed the city’s 
purchases it became apparent that a large 
amount of buying was being done at retail 
prices due to the fact that each department 
did its own buying in small lots. By cen- 
tralizing the buying under a purchasing agent 
the requirements of several departments can 
be lumped and more favorabie prices ob- 
tained. It is expected that the savings made 
under this plan will amount to another 
$100,000 a year. 

It should not be assumed that Baltimore’s 
affairs were in an unusually bad shape. 
Actually she was probably no more inefficient 
in handling her business transactions than any 
other American city. A business concern has 
a constant incentive to keep up to the minute 
in adopting modern methods and machines. 
Competition will soon force a business to the 
wall if it is not efficient. 

A government has no such incentive. It is 
a safe guess that a study of any city govern- 
ment will show methods of accounting and of 


_ handling other bits of routine which were in- 


stalled a hundred years ago and which likely 
enough were not up to the standard of the 
times even then. 
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Horse-drawn System in This Auto Age 


ten counties, all agricultural, in eastern- 

central Kansas. Diversified farming—a 
district typical of good agricultural districts 
in many states. The Rural Free Delivery is 
an important matter to them and I have been 
trying to find out how they feel about it. The 
results surprised me. 


Tie DISTRICT I represent comprises 


By HOMER HOCH 


Representative from Kansas 


buggy era. What is the result? Many rural 
carriers, having finished their routes in a half 
day or less, are either without employment in 
the afternoons—an idleness which is good 
neither for them no- for the Government—or 
else they are engaging in all sorts of other work 
during these off-hours. They are working in 
stores, in banks, in garages, on farms, selling 


at it—and there is a lot of force in his objec- 
tion. The question here is not personal—it 
relates simply to the present system which 
under changed conditions has brought this 
situation. 

Many advocate the letting of rural mail 
service to the lowest responsible bidder. On 
my desk are perhaps a hundred letters making 


In a recent article in NATION’s BUSINESS 


the Postmaster-General told some 
plain truths. He showed why it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for him 
or any Postmaster-General to do a 
thorough job of introducing business 
principles and methods into the postal 
service. The limitations upon his 
freedom of action, legal and political, 
are many. It was a frank statement 
worthy of most serious consideration. 

We have a deficit this year, in the 
postal service, of forty-nine million 
dollars. The increased postage rates 
have sadly failed to meet the increased 
salaries. What is to be done about it? 
Shall we attempt further postage in- 
creases—when many rates have already 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns—or shall we decrease salaries, 
or are there possible economies to 
meet the situation? Or, shall we sim- 
ply reconcile ourselves to a big annual 
deficit and add it to the general tax 
burden? 


Half-Day Job or Less 


ITHOUT discussing other al- 

. ternatives, let me say that in 
my judgment there are many econ- 
omies that could be effected, without 
detriment to the service. Provided, 
of course, those concerned have a 
willingness to apply them! For in- 
stance, what real need is there for 
three deliveries a day in residential 
sections, which are now made in many 
Cities? To be sure, any curtailment in 
a case like this would find objectors 
—the people who are strong for 
economy in general but opposed to 
it in particular. 

Now as to the rural mail service. 
When rural mail was established the 
auto had not arrived. In the old 
days—and not so long ago, either— 
the rural carrier, with his horse and 
buggy, had an all-day job. But in 
many, if not in most states, the whole 
picture has changed in the last few 
years. In a few states the roads are 
hard-surfaced. In most of the other 
States they have been greatly im- 
proved. 

Now, there are very many states 
where the carrier—with the exception 
of a comparatively few days in the 


year—has a half-day job, or less. There are 


real estate, writing insurance—all sorts of 





E HAVE a deficit for the current fiscal year 
in the Postal Service of about $50,000,000. 
For the next fiscal year it will be larger. 

No business man facing that situation would try 
to solve it by raising prices alone. He’d take a 
look at his costs and would set on foot a program 
of economy. 

The Government raised rates to the point of 
driving shippers away from shipping by post. 
Still the deficit. 

But wages had been raised, raised whether needed 
or not. Homer Hoch, of Kansas, was one of the 
eight Representatives who voted against a blanket 
postal-pay increase. 

Men who were counted wise told him his vote 
was bad politics. He set out to find out what his 
“folks back home” who depend on the Rural Free 
Delivery really thought. He sent out 18,000 letters, 
and he learned that they didn’t regard the postman 
as a martyr. 

They saw the postman working half time at full 
wage, doing less and getting more than his farmer 
neighbor. They didn’t resent Hoch’s vote. They 
liked it. 

But still the mist of politics clouds the efforts 
to run the Post Office on a business basis. 

This isn’t just a story of the Rural Free Deliv- 
ery. It’s bigger than that. In it is the whole 
story of the Government in politics, the story of 
why Government can’t compete. 

Let’s admit that the Post Office should be run by 
the Government; let’s admit even that it must run 
at a loss; but let’s face the facts; let’s be efficient 
wherever possible. If the Rural Free Delivery 
is to be subsidized, let’s say so; and if part of that 
subsidy goes to giving whole-time pay for half- 
time work, let’s know about it. 

That’s what Mr. Hoch has to say!—The Editor 





things. From the correspondence at hand 


that suggestion. It is not my purpose here to 


discuss this proposal, which involves 
many considerations on both sides. 
Personally I think there is great weight 
to some of the arguments against it, 
in the case of rural routes. 


Some Cases at Random 


HIS contract system, however, has 

long been in effect on “star” routes. 
The “star” route carrier formerly only 
carried the mail in a pouch from one 
office to another, with no deliveries en 
route. In recent years this has been 
modified and many “star” route car- 
riers deliver mail to patrons along the 
way the same as the “rural” carrier 
It is interesting therefore to compare 
the situation on “rural” routes and 
“star” routes. in places over the coun- 
try where the two services are in 
operation from the same office. In- 


numerable cases of this sort could be 


cited. 

The Postoffice Department furnishes 
me some cases, selected at random. 
Here is the case of a “star” route 
carrier from a Colorado town. The 
route is 51 miles and the carrief serves 
130 families along the way—consider- 
ably more than the average number 
on rural routes. He took the contract 
at $1,388. A rural route of that length 
costs the Government $3,240. Doubt- 
less thé “star” man took the contract 
much too low—unless he has other 
large income in connection with his 
trip. 

Here is a case in western Kansas: 
The “star” man has a route 67 miles 
long and serves 110 families. He gets 
$1.699. A rural carrier from the same 
office, with a route 58 miles long re- 
ceives $3,629. A case from Maine 
The “star” man carries a 27-mile 
route, serving 51 families, and gets 
$1,436. <A rural carrier with a route 
26 miles long receives $2,178. Cases 
of this sort could be multiplied in- 
definitely. The ones cited are all 
six-day-a-week service. 

The “star” man is permitted to 
carry passengers and merchandise for 
pay, which in many cases greatly in- 
creases his income. The “rural” car- 
rier is not permitted to do that. In 
many cases, however, the “star” man 


received littie from these sources. Another 





thousands of carriers who are finishing their 
mail deliveries, on a twenty-five or thirty- 
mile route, by eleven o’clock in the morn- 
mgs, Or earlier. This is not guess work— 
fore me are scores of letters giving the 
exact facts, at scores of offices, in proof of 
Statement. In other words, in an auto 
age, with road conditions transformed, we 
Maintain a system based on the horse-and- 


could be listed a hundred specific illustrations 
along this line. 

Nor is this said in criticism of the carrier. 
If the Department permits it, he is to be 
commended, as any other man, for earning all 
he honestly can. At the same time, when he 
gets into work, during these off-hours, in com- 
petition with other men who are not on the 
federal payroll, the other man takes offense 


difference is that the “rural” carrier has an- 
nual leave and sick leave, with pay—as will be 
noted later—while the “star” carrier does not, 
and must pay his own substitutes. 

Whatever may be said for or against the 
contract system, is it not olain that these 
conditions illustrate an inconsistency and 
produce a dissatisfaction to which there is no 
reasonable answer? It is a hopeless task to 
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harmonize these two systems, existing side 
by side. 

A third plan for meeting the situation, in 
part, at least, lies in the reorganization of 
routes from a town, or for a whole county, 
into fewer and longer routes. Now, let me 
say, at the very outset of this, that I do not 
believe there is any general rule which could 
properly be applied in all cases. Local con- 
ditions vary greatly. Roads are different 
not only in different states but in different 
sections of the same state. Where autos 
cannot be used most of the year and the old 
horse-and-buggy age still survives, these ob- 
servations have little application. 

But in many places, where roads are espe- 
cially good, two of the present routes from 
an office could easily be served by one car- 
rier. In other cases that much of a consolida- 
tion could not properly be made. But lesser 
consolidations, at a vast saving, could be 
made. For instance, seven routes of thirty 
miles each might be cut to five of forty-two 
miles each. Or in some cases the seven might 
be cut to four, or in others it might be prac- 
ticable to cut out only one of the seven, each 
case to be determined upon its own merits. 


Service Could Be Extended 


Y ADDING, wherever practicable, a few 

miles to each of the reorgan:zed routes, we 
could not only cover the territory now served 
but extend it to farmers not now getting it, 
or bring it closed to the house. Many mil- 
lions could be saved under such a plan. 

In a careful and cautious way the Depart- 
ment, has begun to work along this line. If 
given a free hand—free from political or other 
interference such as the Postmaster-General 
refers to in his article—a widespread reor- 


‘ganization of this sort could be made. 


The need for economy is emphasized by 
the present need for extensions of the rural 
mail service. There are many places where 
farmers are not getting this service within 
reasonable distance. That ought not to be. 
Daily mail service is one of the finest 
things, of direct benefit, which the Govern- 
ment provides, in the farm country. To the 
farmer, as much as to the man in the city, 
it is not only a social and educational neces- 
sity, but so important from a business stand- 
point that it should be brought as close as 
possible to every man. But because of lack 
of funds the Department is turning down 
practically all applications for extensions. It 
is to be hoped that the discussion of this sub- 
ject, which has become country-wide, will 
lead to changes to meet these needs. 


Asks Comments of Constituents 


N A LETTER to rural route patrons of my 
district I submitted this whole matter for 
comment and suggestion. As beneficiaries of 
this service, interested in maintaining and 
promoting its efficiency, and with intimate 
knowledge of the situation, their testimony 
has special weight. Six hundred or more re- 
plies have been received. Much over ninety 
per cent favor reorganization of the system, 
in the interest of economy and for extensions 
of the se:vice. Among the remaining number, 
who oppose a change, there are some who 
have evidently been led to believe that a 
curtailment of the service was suggested. Of 
course no one has made any such suggestion. 
But a few, although understanding the pro- 
posal, are opposed to any change. 

Taken as a whole, I would say that these 
replies reveal an opposition to many features 
of the postal bill and dissatisfaction with the 
present situation which is so preponderant that 
it could be called well-nigh universal. This 
feeling is accentuated by unfavorable condi- 
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tions in farming sections, where farmers are 
unable to pay the wage scale demanded for 
farm help, where young men are leaving the 
farm and where with all his investment and 
the long hours of labor of himself and other 
members of his family, the farmer is unable 
to make as much as he sees others making on 
a small investment and with short hours. 

The testimony indicated comes not only 
from farmers on the routes, but from count- 
less postmasters who give the exact situation, 
from the records, at their offices. These let- 
ters, from postmasters, are now coming from 
many sections of the country. The following 
are typical of scores from which I might 
quote. 

A Kansas postmaster, at a town of 2,500, 
says: 

The carriers at this office, serving routes from 
23 to 28 miles, all return to the office by ten 
o’clock most of the year. There are very few 
weeks during the whole year when they do not 
do that. 

From a Virginia postmaster: 

You are certainly right as far as this section 
is concerned. I have already placed before the 
Department the facts showing what’ cou:d be 
saved at this office, without hurting the service 
in any way. 

A North Dakota postmaster writes: 

I heartily agree that the system could be re- 
organized here at a great saving, without injury 
to anybody. The five carriers at this office report 
at 9:30, leave at 10 and return not later than 
noon. The routes could easily be lengthened 
and then take little over a half-day to serve, 
during nearly all the year. 

A Texas postmaster: 

The carriers leave at 9:30 and are always done 
by noon. 

Another postmaster sends me a record show- 
ing that there were only seventeen days dur- 
ing the past year when the carriers at his 
office were not through their work by noon. 


Most Carriers Oppose Change 


N OST of the letters received from carriers 
themselves, over the country, oppose any 
change. Some letters have been abusive. 
Others discuss the matter fairly and in the 
proper spirit. And I also have letters from 
carriers, in various sections of the country 
strongly endorsing the proposal. Many 
would prefer to serve longer routes than 
they now have, as the present law, of course, 
gives additional pay for each additional mile. 
For instance, an Oklahoma carrier writes: 

I know you are right as to this section, for I 
have tried it out myself. For a number of years 
I have been carrying a route over fifty miles 
long, with 276 boxes, and only two miles of im- 
proved road on the whole route. In all that 
time I have only used a horse and buggy six 
days. I leave the office at 7:30 and am back 
never later than 2 o’clock. 

In bad weather, when an assistant would 
be required to cover the whole route by a 
reasonable hour in the day, extra pay much 
beyond the regular rate, might be given, and 
a saving of many millions still made. 

The pay of a rural carrier is $1,800 base 
pay for a standard route of 24 miles; an addi- 
tional $30 for each mile above 24, and an 
equipment allowance of 4 cents a mile per day 
for each mile traveled. The Department 
figures 306 days a year of actual travel. Thus, 
a carrier with a 25-mile route, for instance, 
gets an’ equipment allowance of $1.00 a day 
for 306 days in the year. The total received 
on a 30-mile route is $2,347. In addition to 
Sundays and holidays, annual leave, with pay, 
of 15 days is granted, and 10 days, with pay, 
of sick leave—the latter being cumulative up 
to a maximum of 30 days in any one year. 
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In none of this is there the slightest reflec- 
tion upon the carrier, or the character of 
service he is giving. His job is not an easy 
one. It has its hardships and difficulties, 
But with many carriers already serving much 
longer routes than countless others where 
conditions are similar, is there any reason why 
the system should not be carefully reorganized, 
wherever practicable, to meet the new condi- 
tions? In doing that, a plan should be worked 
out that would be just to carriers and give 
due regard to years of service performed. 

Service must not be crippled. It must be 
extended. And in doing that we need to apply 
practical, common sense. That is precisely 
what we need in all branches of government— 
national, state and local. Without it, relief 
from tax burdens is hopeless. 





Our Dependence on the 
Foreigén Worker 


VERY now and then we come on some 

outcropping of the theme that the be- 
nighted foreigner, or even the enlightened or 
illuminated foreigner, couldn’t go through life 
without material help from the factories of 
the United States. 

Twenty-three years ago one of our great 
statesmen was writing that the American 
locomotives were whistling in African jungles, 
climbing the Andes, and crossing Japan; there 
were American bridges on the road to Man- 
dalay; the lantern of Aladdin had been super- 
seded in Bagdad by American lamps; the 
coolies that fanned Indian princes had lost 
their jobs to American electric fans, etc. 

When William C. Redield was Secretary 
of Commerce he surprised and entertained 
many people by reversing this theme and 
showing that from morning till night, from 
childhood to the grave, we carry on our daily 
routine of life here in the United States with 
constant assistance from foreign countries. 

“You have the Russian problem around 
your neck, my dear sir,” the secretary used 
to remark, pointing at his listener’s linen 
collar. 

More recently the National Foreign Trade 
Council has been using this method of point- 
ing out what the import trade means in our 
daily lives—showing a dozen imported in- 
gredients in the sedate and thoroughly Ameri- 
can-looking telephone instrument on the con- 
sole table, the imported elements in most 
sporting goods, the dependence on imports of 
the steel industry, the automobile industry, 
the boot and shoe industry, and so on and on. 

If it were not for the imported materials in 
the professional baseball, Walter Johnson 
might still be unsung and busily engaged in 
tossing hay out in Kansas, as one of the ex 
ponents of the doctrine puts it. 

And it’s all true; the highly diversified 
and comforted life of the person who lives m 
these United States where everything 
everybody moves on rubber tires is com 
stantly and in a thousand ways dependent on 
the peon, the coolie, the skilled laborer, the 
artisan, the artist, the inventor, and the bust 
ness man in a hundred foreign lands. 

At the same time that you are adjusting the 
knickers under a classy pair of genuine, im 
ported, fuzzy, heather-mixture golf hose from 
Old England, mother or the wife is probably 
at the dressing table manipulating a mean lot 
of powders, scents and other accessories to 
pulchritude that came straight from 
vicinity of the Rue de la Paix at Paris. 

It’s a long stride from the attempted self- 
sufficiency of the old colonial days of 
spinning wheel, the flax pond, and the house 
hold flock of sheep.—C. D. S. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


Looking Back at 1925 and Forward at 1926 








Large map reflects 
business conditions 
as of December 1 









































Frank Greene, Managing Editor of “Bradstreet’s,’’ Who Prepares Our Monthly Map and 
Article, Sums Up the Year Just Ended and Looks Ahead at the One to Come 


speculation, in trade and industry dur- 

_ ing October and despite the fact that big 
gains continue to be shown over a year ago, 
the moderated totals or percentages in No- 
vember come as a sort of anti-climax after the 
big apparent results of October. Some of 
this moderation in gains shown, by the way, is 
more apparent than real. Some of them were 
due to the fact that November was a shorter 
month than October and that it had five Sun- 
days and in most states two holidays. Some 
Were owing to the fact that buying and pro- 
duction hit up a faster pace in November a 


oats the great surge forward in 


year ago over October and that the base of 
comparison had therefore changed. 

Certainly many measures of movement 
showed better daily averages in November 
than in October, this being especially true in 
various retail trade totals, in bank clearings 
and in iron and steel production. 

Then, too, some of the apparent lessening 
in trade gains was due partly to a seasonal 
transfer of activities from wholesale and job- 
bing to retail distribution. Practically and 
essentially, the month seems to have seen a 
maintenance of activity almost everywhere 
and in some lines an accentuation thereof. 


November will be memorable for some very 
important happenings that may be credited to 
the year 1925 as a whole. For one thing it 
saw the first real check to the great stock mar- 
ket boom though the subsequent rallies have 
made the force of the reaction seem less than 
at the time it occurred. 

It also saw a marked up-rush in wheat 
prices, due to a late modification of earlier 
European supply estimates and to bad crop 
reports from Argentina; advances in redis- 
count rates by several Federal Reserve Banks; 
a very heavy total of building expenditures, 
the advanced stage of the season considered; 
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a slight decline in automobile production from 
the peak of October; marked weakness in 
French exchange; a further slight advance in 
the Price Index Number; a very slight de- 
cline in failures from the like period a year 
ago; new high records for bank clearings for 
a short month like November and actually 
higher average figures than October for pig 
iron and steel production, bank clearings, 
debits, mail-order and chain-store sales. 

Some of these calculations, of course, are 
dependent upon the number of business days 
in different parts of the country. Better 
weather in November than in October facili- 
tated the harvesting of cotton and corn and a 
slight advance in estimates of yield of these 
two important crops. The volume of freight 
traffic continued at a high but not the high 
points of October or of August and the Oc- 
tober exhibit of railroad gross and net earn- 
ings coming to hand is a very gratifying one. 
Only two months in 1920 showed larger gross 
and only one month, July, 1918, showing 
larger net operating income than did October 
this year, this comparison covering the years 
from 1917 to 1924, inclusive. 


1925 Saw Market Extremes 


HANGES of season considered in fact, 
November as a whole loses little by com- 
parison with any previous month this year 
and the reports since December 1 seem to 
point to final distributive trade comparing 
well with the best of other years. 

Figures as to final distributive trade are al- 
ways of especial interest at this date and it 
might be worth noting that mail-order sales 
for November, while 14.7 per cent below Oc- 
tober, were 12.8 per cent-a:.cad of November 
last year, chain-store sales lost 11.7 per cent 
from October but- were 8.1 per cent ahead of 
November, 1924, and combined mail-order and 
chain-store sales were 13.2 per cent below Oc- 
tober but 10.3 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

In October, mail-order sales exceeded those 
of that month a year ago by 27 per cent, chain 
stores by 22.6 per cent and the two combined 
by 24.8 per cent. A possible discordant note 
is struck by the Federal Reserve Bank report 
that November department-store sales ex- 
ceeded November a year ago by only 3.4 per 
cent whereas in October the gain was 17.7 per 
cent, but these differences need to be judged in 
the light of the differences in working time be- 
tween October and November this year and 
last. 

Readers of this column need hardly be told 
that 1925 now drawing to a close, saw some 
inarked extremes of activity and of quiet. In 
many ways it resembled 1924 and 1923, 
chiefly in the fact that the year opened quite 
actively but that things slowed up as the year 
advanced. 


Increase in Trade Volume 


T DIFFERED from 1924, however, in that 

industry and trade found a low point, that 
is of relative quiet, earlier than did 1923, and 
this low point was not anything like as low as 
was that shown in the reaction of the mid 
summer of 1924 and the rally therefrom was 
quicker and greater. Hence, 1925 generally 


will show a larger trade done, a larger quantity 


manufactured and a little better 
margin of profit for those who appreciated the 


of goods 


changes in trade currents and went along 
with those changes. 
The year just ended saw a much greater 


volume of speculation than did the vears just 
preceding. This included operations in s 
grain and real estat The New York Stock 
Exchange sold 75 per cent more shares than 
in 1924 and prices for indust m ne 


highs while rai 
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tively behind earlier years when rails were the 
chief object of interest. : 

The real-estate developments in Florida 
were certainly marvelous and building there 
was enormous. 

In industry gains in output over 1924 were 
practically general. In a few lines like pig 
iron and steel output, 1923 totals were not 
quite exceeded although steel production made 
for better comparison with 1923 than did pig 
iron. 

A strike caused a decline in anthracite coal 
from both 1924 and 1923 but the same strike 
spurred bituminous coal and coke production. 

Lumber orders, production and shipments, 
coke output, car loadings, silk and cotton con- 
sumption, bank clearings, retail trade, mail- 
order buying and chain-store business all ex- 
ceeded 1923 as well as 1924. Production and 
consumption of cement and of natural and 
artificial silk (rayon) broke all records, the first 
perhaps emblematic of the great constructive 
operations, the latter of the great buying of 
so-called luxuries for which 1925 was notable. 
New high levels of building expenditures and 
of automobile production may be cited as ad- 
ditional elements in the high-record classes. 

A large number of banks affected by 
“frozen assets” closed but not so many did as 
in 1924. The railroads were prosperous, but 
bought fewer cars and locomotives after the 
big buying of 1924. Failures and liabilities 
fell to the lowest point in five years. 

The year was out of the ordinary in agricul- 
ture. The first nine months saw a deficit of 
rain, and drouth cut yields of many crops, no- 
tably wheat. Heat followed by frosts in 
early June hurt fruits, potatoes and corn. 
The last three months saw an excess of mois- 
ture in some sections, as in corn and cotton 
regions, retarding harvesting and impairing 
grades. 


Big Year and a Good Year 


TTHE YEAR as a whole saw irregular crop 
yields with a practical total loss of the 
wheat export business of the preceding year, 
but in this case the farmer was saved from 
himself as Europe seemed to have plenty until 
the autumn when concern about Argentina and 
Australian crops caused a sharp rise. 

The farmer in fact this year ceased to be a 
big surplus producer of wheat, potatoes and 
some other crops, but raised big yields of 
corn and cotton, the latter making up for a 
good part, but not all, of the loss in wheat in 
export trade. The weather, not the grower, de- 
cided the harvest because the grower generally 
planted big acreages. The value of all farm 
produce is estimated to have gained slightly 
over 1924, 8 per cent according to the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The Price Index Numbers, showing slight 
downward and upward swings with a small 
gain over the year, concealed rather than dis- 

losed big wide swings upward or downward 
in wheat, corn, cotton, rubber, hogs, potatoes, 
coffee and a variety of other products. 
Stabilization of prices in fact remained a 
theory, that is if individual movements are 
onsidered. 

It was a big year and on the whole a good 
vear with the usual crop of predictions of trou- 
ble or of good happenings failing to be gath- 
ered. In a year when hand-to-mouth buying 
was stressed, sales of immense quantities of 
goods on instalments furnished columns of 
forebodings. some of these having to go over 
into 1926 for fulfillment or for cancellation. 
The building trade and the automobile indus- 
try, two prolific producers of pessimistic pre- 
went were still going 
the latest dates 
As long as the careful buying, so often com- 


diction, strong and 


strong at 
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plained of and yet so frequently commended 
continues, the fears of overproduction of 
ordinary goods, based on the concededly large 
producing capacity existing, need hardly give 
concern. 

In the case of the farmer, however, his nat- 
ural inclination to plant freely will probably 
be stimulated by the good prices received so 
far from most of this year’s crops. As pointed 
out above, nature saved him in 1925, but 
whether it will save always from overdoing it, 
is a question. On this latter point will prob- 
ably hinge a great deal of the trade and in- 
dustry of 1926, the early months of which 
seem rather more secure than in other recent 
years. 


Father of Eight Seeks . 
Better-Built Toys 


M ASS production is causing carelessness on 
A the part of certain American manufac- 
turers, complains a reader of NATION’s Bust- 
Ness. In a letter to the editor, he says in part; 

“The United States is, of course, a nation 
which delights in its mass production, and on 
account of its success along these lines has be- 
come somewhat careless in the details which 
make for perfection. 

“As the father of a family of eight children, 
I have had more or less experience with this 
lack of perfection, or rather, care in the minor 
details which if properly attended to would 
add so much to the value of an article, par- 
ticularly when one considers those things 
which children use in their daily play. 

“In speaking on this subject I have in mind 
particularly the better grade of nationally ad- 
vertised products, especially the better grade 
of toys. For example, one buys a bicycle or 
two from one of the recognized leaders in 
America only to find that after forty-eight 
hours’ use by the children the wheels are en- 
tirely destroyed due to the fact that they were 
not properly adjusted before delivery; the 
bearings are loose, the lack of lock washers 
causing important nuts to come off entirely, 
so that before the ink is really dry on the 
check which paid for the commodity, it is at 
least 50 per cent ruined; and before the 
month is over, there is hardly enough left to 
scrap. 

“One buys a first-class, four-wheel coaster 
of the best and most expensive type on the 
market, and for the lack of a little judgment 
the wooden handle, although of splendid grade 
hardwood, is off in a day or two because the 
manufacturer skimped half an inch or so at 
the wrong place, and then instead of putting 
in a bolt put in a couple of half-inch screws 
which would be of little use even on an in- 
fant’s toy. 

“Lock washers ‘and cotter pins are put on 
to make sure that the wheels stay in place. 
and then the metal cap is slipped on over the 
job, but the first good jolt sends two or three 
of these into the discard, and then the cotter 
pin is exposed to do its darndest in tearing the 
children’s clothes. After several days two or 
three nuts joggle off, because they were not 
supported with washers or upset bolt ends. 

“The result is that a very useful and en 
joyable toy is ready for the blacksmith’s shop 
or the junk heap. This condition of the lack 
of attention to the important details—I say 
important because in children’s toys nothing 
is more essential than to have them put to 
gether so that they will keep in use without 
the attention of a crew of repair men—is very 
annoying.” 

A man with eight children ought to have 
had some experience. Buying for two Chl 
dren will keep an editor poor. 
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The picturesque old tramps dre gradually being crowded out by business-like liners with regular runs and definite time tables 


The Lady and the Tramp 


SHIP plying regularly between scheduled 
foreign ports is called a liner by the 


public and felicitously called a lady by 


Kipling. In equally picturesque phraseology 
the drab general cargo vessel has come to be 
known as a “tramp.” The ocean-borne trade 
of the world is carried by these two kinds of 
ships. 

Liners ply between terminals almost as reg- 
ularly as railroad trains. Tramps, in con- 
trast, have no fixed routes or. regular sailing 
schedules; they go from port to port wherever 
Cargo offers. The demand for ship tonnage 
varies because of the seasonal nature of crops 
and the needs of commerce. It is largely this 
regular movement of cargo which calls for 
tramp ships. Steamships in liner trades are 
Operated by their corporate owners; tramp 
ships most frequently are offered for hire to 
anyone who desires to move a ship load of 
Cargo at one time. 

tendency toward large-scale organization 
and consolidation in business has been notice- 
able for several decades. This tendency in 


By E. S. GREGG 


Illustration by Gordon Grant 


shipping was accelerated by the centralized 
control imposed during four years of war. 
As a result the liner has been replacing the 
tramp ship and competition in shipping is 
now largely between big groups. The extent 
to which this tendency has progressed is of 
general interest and the question arises: “Has 
the Merchant Marine of the United States 
benefited by the change?” 

A British writer has recently said, “The 
modern tendency toward greater units in the 
business world is fully exemplified in shipping. 
The small shipowner still flourishes, and it is 
well that he should continue to do so, but 
for the most part he is a new man, and with 
success his unit grows either by natural de- 
velopment or by combination. It is to a 
great extent the continual appearance of new 
men in the industry that has kept shipping up 
to date. 

“The new man is naturally venturesome and 
ready to try new methods which give promise 
of an advantage over older methods employed 
by those amongst whom he is attempting to 


gain a footing. It is almost from the first 
his great aim to become the head of a re~ular 
line; indeed, many instances could be quoted 
where the owner of one small cargo steamer 
employed in tramping has by perseverance 
and success in the first instance, and then by 
doggedly working at the development of one 
trade, built up a great liner company.” New 
shipping companies in this country should find 
encouragement in this quotation. 

This human motive toward larger units in 
shipping is supported by other factors. One 
hundred years ago, when the volume of ocean- 
borne trade was insignificant, little necessity 
for large shipping companies existed. A ship 
or two in a particular trade could be man- 
aged effectively by one man or one organiza- 
tion; a dozen ships on half a dozen routes 
could not be handled readily effectively in this 
way because of the lack of quick communica- 
tion and the extreme peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent trades. 

Today, however, the volume of traffic is 
large over most of the shipping lanes. The 
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exchange of ideas and information is almost 
instantaneous. The marked differences in cus- 
toms and trade practices which existed a cen- 
tury ago have tended to disappear and to 
render extreme specialization unnecessary. 
The result is that 25 ships can be managed 
today by one organization about as effectively 
as three or four ships. The solicitors required 
for three or four ships can get cargo almost as 
easily for 25 ships. 

Advertising increases not nearly in direct 
proportion to the size of the line. The same 
shore organization required for one ship a 
month can take care of one ship a week. It 
is an economic truism that the price of nearly 
all articles declines considerably as the size 
of the purchase increases. Large organiza- 
tions can purchase supplies cheaper than small 
ones. The shipping business is notoriously 
uncertain. It feels keenly the cycles of pros- 
perity and depression in industry. 

Because competition plays with almost un- 
restricted force in ocean shipping, the depres- 
sions in shipping have uniformly been much 
more prolonged than those in industry. The 
larger a shipping company is, the easier it is 
in times of good rates to lay aside reserves 
against the bad years which inevitably come. 


Increase in Liner Tonnage 


RAMP ships were considered to outnumber 

liners before the war. The idea that two- 
thirds of the ships of the world were tramps 
and only one-third liners was generally held. 
This idea was erroneous, but tramp ships made 
up perhaps between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
tonnage of the wo-ld. A post-war study re- 
cently completed shows a remarkable change. 
Today at least 80 per cent of the shipping 
space offered for the carriage of cargo and 
passengers is offered by liners and less than 20 
per cent by tramps. (See the accompanying 
table, which is based on figures for 1922, the 
latest available- when the study was under- 
taken.) 

The increase in the proportion of liner 
tonnage since 1913 had several causes. The 
principal passenger companies have steadily 
increased their ownership of cargo liners. 
Corporations engaged in supplying meat and 
fruits are more and more buying special 
types of refrigerated ships for their own 
trades. The steel business from ore to fin- 
ished products is now largely handled in ships 
belonging to the large companies. The in- 
creasing dependence of the oil industry upon 
sources of supply widely separated oversea 
from the centers of consumption has caused 
the oil companies to own their own vessels. 

Today six British companies with their 
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affiliations own and control 8,200,000 gross 
tons, or almost half of the British merchant 
marine. Three companies own one-third of 
the French merchant fleet. Three companies 
own one-third of the Japanese fleet. These 
twelve companies own 11,000,000 tons or 
three and one-half times as much as the ton- 
nage of American ships engaged in foreign 
trade, and one-fifth of the tonnage of the 
world. In other words, combination in ship- 
ping has assumed major proportions. 

Forty-six per cent of the liner capacity of 
the world is in the North Atlantic. This state- 
ment does not mean that 46 per cent of the 
shipping of the world is in service in the 
North Atlantic. 

The ships engaged in this trade have a 
shorter route than ships trading between 
Europe and the Far East or South America. 
Furthermore, the fastest ships are in the 
North Atlantic. Because of these two fac- 
tors, ships in the North Atlantic can make 
more trips in a year than those in the longer 
trades and consequently fewer ships offer a 
relatively greater cargo capacity in the course 
of a year. 

Another surprising feature is the relatively 
small amount of shipping capacity offering in 
the Pacific. The trade from Europe through 
the Suez Canal ranks second among the deep- 
sea trades and that between Europe and 
South America third, with the Pacific area a 
poor fourth. 

The changes from small to large organiza- 
tions in shipping and from the tramp to the 
regular liner type of service have important 
implications for the American Merchant 
Marine. The merchant fleet of this country 
has never had many tramp ships in it. Our 
ships have uniformly been engaged in liner 
service. All of. the Shipping Board’s vessels 
now in operation, which make up 80 per cent 


Clearances of Ships With Cargo 


Thousands of Net Tons Per 
cent 
Route Total Liners liners 
North America to Europe. 25,832 20.796 so 
Nor.h America to South 
Amer ca ae ; 2,016 1,709 85 
North America to South 
Se ‘xe 294 208 72 
North America t Au 
DO vG eh ecineeee edness 845 652 77 
North America to Asia via 
Panama and Suez Canals 1,390 1,205 4 
North America Pacific 
Coast to Asia - 2,852 2,139 75 
Europe to Asia via Suez 
eS Pere a i 6,384 6,107 95 
Europe to South and West 
Africa ‘ zie % 3 1,926 1,519 80 
Europe to Australia....... 2,060 1,802 87 
Europe to South America. 918 4,379 74 
CORRE Nonseave vabevee 49,517 40,516 81 
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of the American tonnage in the deep-sea 
trades, are giving liner service. There are 
scarcely a dozen ships under the American 
flag that are put up in the charter market for 
use as tramp ships. 

The successful operation of tramp shipping 
calls for a degree of specialization not pos- 
sessed by many American shipowners and not 
easily acquired by anyone. It calls for de- 
tailed knowledge of all the ports of the 
world, the times at which cargo normally 
moves over the various routes, details and 
costs of bunkering, port charges, and a hun- 
dred other items. The operator of a line of 
ships between two countries, on the other 
hand, can learn the intricacies of his partic- 
ular trade in a few years. 


Genius for Organization 


N ESSENTIAL element in the success of 
the American business man is the genius 
for large and thorough organization. Ship- 
ping today needs organization; the idiosyn- 
crasies of the small tramp operator are anach- 
ronistic. As the volume of trade has become 
larger, the methods of handling it have become 
more standardized. The whole tendency of 
development is in this direction. It is fairly 
obvious, therefore, that the changes from the 
tramp to the liner and toward larger units 
give the American Merchant Marine a better 
opportunity for success. The liner is gradu- 
ally pushing out the tramp ship. 

Many bulky articles, however, are moving in 
increasing quantities by liners. Wheat was 
formerly regarded as exclusively a tramp-ship 
commodity. Last year 80 per cent of the 
grain moving out ef New York went by lin- 
ers. The explanation is simple. In many 
cases at the scheduled time of departure of a 
liner, there is vacant space in the holds. The 
liner can afford to carry grain in this empty 
space for practically nothing because it has to 
sail on the fixed date loaded or partly loaded. 

It is unlikely, however, that the tramp ship 
will ever disappear. There will always be 
peaks in the movement of agricultural com- 
modities which the regular liners-in the trade 
will not be able to handle, and some commodi- 
ties, such as coal, which liners cannot handle 
economically. 

The drab is not succumbing weakly, but is 
affecting the manners of the lady. Ordinary 
cargo ships which formerly led an irregular 
life, going anywhere for a cargo, now run on 
regular schedules between definite terminals. 
It is regularity of service which distinguishes 
the liner from the tramp. By putting off ir- 
regularity and putting on regularity the drab 
succeeds in passing for a lady. 
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How ocean-liner tonnage is distributed. 


Figures show thousands of net tons 
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This Mortgage Made History Fe 


By WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON —. 





N 1869 a widow in the northern part of younger children were George P. Barton, 
| New York State put a mortgage on her later General Patent Attorney of the West- 

home for $400, in order to help her son,a ern Electric Company; and Miss Adelia 
young man 26 years old, buy a half interest CC. Barton, who is still living in Rochester. 
in a little electrical manufacturing concern As they were minors, they did not sign 
in Ohio. The young man acquired a share in the mortgage. 
the business and managed it well. It is now The mortgagee was James G. Kellogg, 
known as the Western Electric Company. the father of Milo Gifford Kellogg, the 

In the spring of 1855 Sidney William Bar- inventor, who was later associated with 
ton bought a little farm in Greensettlement, the Western Electric Company, and who 
Adams, Jefferson County, New York, for founded the Kellogg Switchboard and 
$600. But he never saw the place after it Supply Company. 


became his own. He was already a sick man How much Mr. Barton paid for his 
and he died on September 19 of that year at share seems uncertain. At 
the Barton homestead in Lorraine, only 8 one time Mr. Barton him- N 
miles away. He was 44 years old at the time _ self said he put in $700 or Sree 
of his death. He left a widow and six chil- $800. His brother, George ease ap 
dren, who moved into the new home and lived P. Barton, however, has ths be 
there many years. said that the sum _ was pestis | 
Began as a Messenger Boy ogee including the $400 + ghee 
e received from his Jn Witness Witherees, 3%. 260. ; 
RS. BARTON was Miss Fanny A. Bliss, mother. Certain it is, how- 3 amas anc tells tly day edt your st obaee ative = 
the daughter of the local minister, the ever, that this mortgage euthanipianaeQume 


Rev. Enos Bliss. She was born in the same represents the original fi- 
year as her husband, 1811. In their early nancing of the partnership 
childhood they were playmates, and the close which Enos Barton now 
friendship of their youth culminated in their entered and that his 
marriage. mother’s home was part of 

The third child of this union, Enos M. Bar- the foundation of the busi- 
ton, was born in 1842. When his father died, ness. As his business was 
Enos was not yet 13 years old, but the exi- prospering and he could 
gencies of the family required that he leave therefore make a great deal 
school and go to work. He found employ- more than the interest on 
ment as a messenger in a telegraph office at that borrowed $400 by 
Watertown, the county seat. The telegraph keeping it invested, Mr. 


ov. Ke Sta etre. 
Bare We fete 


jie hl y 


"anny Wharton 
Come e9 A Balers 








operator was a man of some education and ex- _ Barton paid interest on the g 7 OF NEW YORK, 

perience in teaching. mortgage at 7 per cent for Wrurat. Cowity, Pa 
He took an interest in the boy, taught him 18 years. It was charac- Onthin LA ayy Vita. 

Latin, arithmetic and algebra. This enabled teristic of his business acu- at Nr Ae Re RE Ligh ype pear pic ' 


Enos Barton later to enter the University of | men not to shut his eyes : 

Rochester, where he spent a year, at the same __ to that fact just because the oe ecko soho aad the 

time working as a night operator for the New amount was | enaaiiy olmonledged that Tat soared the momar” Ge a | 
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He returned to Rochester after the war and 
became the chief operator of the Western 
Union Teiegraph Company in that city. 
A reduction of his salary from $100 to $90 
a month made him discontented. At about 
the same time the Western Union Telegraph 
Company decided to close its supply shop 
in Cleveland. The foreman of that shop 
was George W. Shawk. Shawk bought part 
of the equipment and started in business 
for himself, making various kinds of 
electrical and other apparatus, including 
inventors’ models. On a trip to Roches- 
ter to get a contract for a fire-alarm Sys- 
tem, he met Enos M. Barton. They dis- 
cussed the matter of forming a partner- 
ship and came to an agreement. It was 
to help Enos buy a share of this business 
that Mrs. Barton mortgaged her home. 
The amount of the mortgage was $400: 
the interest rate was 7 per cent. The date of 
the mortgage was March 20, 1869. It was 
signed by Mrs. Fanny A. Barton and the four 
of the six children who were at that time of 
age. Alvin L. Barton, of Rochester; Ellen G. 
arton, who three years later married Dr. 
Sumner J Barber, of Portland, Oregon; Enos 
- Barton and Emory D. Barton. The two 
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A page of the historic $400 mortgage which 
Enos M. Barton's widowed mother put on her 
home to help her boy buy half interest in a little 
electrical manufacturing concern. Today the 
concern is known as the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Above is Enos Barton as a young man; 
left, as he appeared in the prime of his life. 


George W. Shawk did not continue as 
a member of the firm for more than 
six or eight months. Their best cus- 
tomer was the inventor, Elisha Gray 
He bought out Shawk’s interest and 
seniority in the partnership, and in 
November, 1869, the firm was reor- 
ganized under the name of Gray and 
Barton, each supplying $2,500 of the 
capital 
About two years later Gen. Anson Stager, 
general superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, offered to go into the 
firm on condition that the business should 
be moved from Cleveland to Chicago. Ac- 
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cordingly this was done, and in March, 1872, 
the business was incorporated under the name 
of the Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with General Stager as president and 
Enos M. Barton as secretary. Mr. Barton 
continued to manage the business, and it 
prospered. Its customers now included the 
American District Telegraph Company as well 
as the Western Union. 

During the struggle between the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and its successor, the Na- 
tional Bell Telephone Company, on the one 
hand, and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany with its subsidiaries, the Gold and Stock 
Telegraph Company and the American Speak- 
ing Telephone Company on the other, Enos 
M. Barton’s company did the manufacturing 
for the Western Union side. The telephone 
patents of Elisha Gray were an important 
part of the basis of the Western Union claim. 
That case was settled on recommendation of 


Selling 


NE EVENING more than fifty years 

ago, the president of a bank in a 

Pennsylvania coal town led a party of 
officials into a mine, of which he was also 
superintendent, to investigate a strange gas 
that was making miners sick. 

Next morning a searching party found the 
lifeless bodies of the whole party. At that 
time. little was known of mine ventilation, 
and accidents were accepted as almost inevi- 
table, but this tragedy aroused wide sympathy 
because the victims were so prominent in the 
community. 


First Correspondence Course 


YEAR or two before, an ambitious young 
4% newspaper man had taken hold of the 
local daily. The accident set him thinking 
and he advocated a state law requiring mine 
officials and miners to pass examinations be- 
fore they were entrusted with the safety 
of men working underground. The law was 
passed and he turned to the task of helping 
mining people get the necessary training 
Thousands of miners did not even know ele- 
mentary arithmetic. He imported and re 
printed the best English works on coal-min- 
ing practice, started a journal to teach sci- 
entific mining, organized an institute where 
technical lectures were delivered, and made 
his office a center where mine men could 
gather for discussion. 

Thousands of miners in other anthracite 
fields wanted help and the young editor 
started a question-and-answer column in his 
mining journal. Questions came in such num- 
bers*that it was impossible to answer them 
all directly and, as hundreds of miners asked 
the same questions, he printed pamphlets cov- 
ering the main subjects. This led eventuaily 
to the preparation of a series of pamphlets 
which gave a complete course of instruction 
in coal mining 

Thus began in this country the first com- 
mercial “correspondence course.” 

The method wasn’t new. Some of the an- 
cient Romans left series of instruction letters 
that are virtually mail lessons. In England 
ind Germany, more than a century ago, cor- 
respondence instruction was given in ethics 
morals and politics. In Germany and France, 
many years ago, languages were taught this 
way; and in the United States the Chautauqua 


movement had already d a demand for 
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George Gifford, chief counsel for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, on November 10, 
1879. 

Very soon afterwards the manufacturing of 
all telephone apparatus was consolidated, the 
manufactory of Charles Williams, Jr., in 
Boston and other firms being merged into a 
new organization, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, incorporated July 18, 1881. 


Largest Manufacturing Concern 


T THIS reorganization Mr. Barton became 
the vice-president. On General Stager’s 
death in 1887 he succeeded to the presidency, 
and retained that position until 1908. He 
then became chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and held that position until he died 
on May 3, 1916. The Western Electric 
Company was in the fullest sense of the word 
the work of his life. 
In contrast with this $400 corner-stone of 
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the business, after only 55 years the figures 
of the largest manufacturing concern in the 
world are peculiarly impressive. In the one 
month of August, 1925, the Western Electric 
Company did a business of $27,775,000, and 
in the eight months from January 1 to Au- 
gust 31, 1925, it did a business of $198. 
738,000. 

The original mortgage passed into the hands 
of George P. Barton. In 1919 he gave it to 
DeWitt C. Tanner, the present general patent 
attorney of the Western Electric Company, 
In March, 1925, Mr. Tanner gave the mort- 
gage to Charles G. du Bois, president of the 
Western Electric Company, to be deposited 
in the American Telephone Historical Collec- 
tion at 195 Broadway, New York City, for 
permanent preservation. It is there treasured 
as one of the most interesting and inspiring 
documents in the development of tbe entire 
Bell Telephone System. 


Knowledge by Mail 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


mail instruction. But the coal-town editor 
was the first to establish a course of instruc- 
tion for men at work and to sell it at a 
profit—first to establish what has since become 
a thriving American business. 

The other day, there died in New York 
City a man whose career was commented 
upon by the newspapers as out of the ordi- 
nary for two reasons: He was a teacher. 
And he left at least a quarter million dollars. 
Had he been more selfish, his associates said, 
he might have left much more. He made his 
money from a correspondence school. 

These correspondence schools have sprung 
up all over the country. The largest has had 
an enrollment of 2,500,000 students, women 
as well as men. There are others whase en- 
rollment runs into the hundreds of thousands 
There are innumerable small ones, many teach- 
ing single specialties 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia and other univer- 
sities—more than seventy-five colleges and 
200 schools—have departments for correspon- 
dence instruction. The total mail-study en- 
rollment in the United States is estimated at 
between four and five million students, which 
is nearly five times the whole enrollment in 
all our universities and colleges, great and 
small. Somebody in every fifth family in the 
United States is “taking a mail course” of 
some sort. 

“How to Train Unruly Horses” 


Sf ecrpe” is at least one business concern 
specializing in the resale of used corre- 
spondence courses. For example, Jim Jen- 
kins takes mail instruction in plumbing, or 
scenario writing, and when he finishes sells 
his lessons to an exchange, which sells them 
again to anybody who will buy. 

Naturally, no instruction goes with the 
books in that case, but it has been found 
that a great many persons who enroll for 
correspondence instruction merely want the 
books and never send in any lessons. 

A professional horse-breaker sat 
after a successful career, and wrote a little 
book about “How to Train Unruly Horses.” 
Then he went to an advertising agent and 
said, “Show me how I can advertise this book 
and make money out of it.” 

The agent advised him to split it up into a 
dozen lessons, write questions at the end of 


down 


each section and advertise it as a correspon- 


dence course. It is said that the horse-breaker 
made money out of the enterprise. 

An author went to one of the best-posted 
copyright attorneys in New York with a simi- 
lar question: How could he make money out 
of a book about business management? The 
answer was the same—Rearrange it in corre- 
spondence style.’ The book attained a 
circulation that made “best sellers” look in- 
significant. 


Popular With the Chinese 


HE mail-study idea has traveled over the 

earth, until no country seems to be with- 
out students sending lesson papers to institu- 
tions in the United States, or to foreign 
branches of American correspondence schools. 
This kind of education is especially popular 
with the Chinese, who study both at home and 
while attending college in this country—and 
the young Chinaman’s lesson papers run uni- 
formly 100 per cent. I was shown a handful 
of such papers from the morning’s mail, ten 
to twenty pages each, beautifully typewritten 
in good English, involved theses on architec- 
ture, plumbing, business administration, tex- 
tile manufacturing, structural engineering, all 
illustrated with diagrams. 

“And when we mark a lesson 100 per cent,” 
explained an instructor, “that is the rating not 
only of the subject matter of the lesson, but 
of English, punctuation, draftsmanship and 
every other element of study that may be 
involved.” 

Except for the extension courses of the col- 
leges, correspondence education is frankly 
commercial, sold by business institutions that 
make a profit on it, through organization 0 
field agents, as they are called, who are part 
salesmen, part collectors and part stimulators 
to study. The profit is reasonable, so far 
as I can learn. 

The president of one institution told me 
that success in this field, as with dry goods 
or telephone service, depends upon giving the 
utmost value for the money. Once let stu 
dents get the feeling that they have not 
received value and the business would be 
blighted. Of his own policy, he said that 
year after year about eight certs on the dollar 
was set aside as gross profit and the remail- 
ing ninety-two cents spent for the service 
of students. 

The other day, the dean of a business school 
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in an eastern college told me that his classes 
were strictly limited by his ability to raise 
money. He was in New York then on the 
trail of money for new classrooms and dormi- 
tories. but no correspondence school seeks 
endowment. When these institutions need 
money for growth, they quietly sell stock to 
private investors. Many of them grow, 
however, on their own earnings. 


Expenses Minimized 


ACH student enrolled begins 

paying for education as he 
receives it. Overhead and in- 
yestment are minimized where 
the student does not attend 
in person. ‘The college 
must have its classrooms, 
laboratories and dormi- 
tories to say nothing 
of its campus and ath- 
letic bowl. The cor- 
respondence school’s 
whole equipment is 
limited to desks for 
instructors, with 
clerical, mailing and 
sometimes printing 
facilities—a n d, of 
course, its adminis- 
trative and sales or- 
ganization. 

The student fur- 
nishes classroom, lab- 
oratory, dormitory and 
campus—they are all 
in his own home. One 
institution with more than 
2,000,000 enrolled pupils is 
housed in a couple of build- 
ings with nine 
acres of floor ee 
space. LA SA 

If a_ college 
professor were 
told to go out c 
some morning “| 
and look for Seq 
new students, 
he might not 
know where to 
begin. The field 
man of a corre- 
spondence school 
knows dozens of 
places. Working 
out of a district of- 
fice, he begins by 
calling on students 
who are-already en- 
rolled, 

Here is a young jour- 
heyman plumber who 
lately went into business 
for himself—he is taking a 
course in sanitary cngineering, or 
contracting, or general business 
methods, has just hired a new fore- 
man who has about made up his 
mind to study plumbing and heat- 
ing principles. Down the street, a 
little way, there is a sizable ma- 
chine shop with a half dozen jour- 
heymen pupils who study together, 
and its superintendent is also study- 
ing at home, a fact that the field 
man keeps to himself because the 
Superintendent has asked him to. 
As he Visits each student, the field 
man interviews other workmen who 
May eventually enroll. 

_ If he represents a large 
mstitution, offering chiefly 
trade, technical and com- 
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mercial schooling, the field man is a collector, 
coming around once a month to get an instal- 
ment payment from each student. As he 
collects the monthly payment, the field man 
chats about the student’s progress, compli- 
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Correspondence - school 
instructors in action, 
grading papers for un- 
seen students. The 
mailman delivers les- 
sons to every fifth 
family in the United 
States 


ments him upon his per- 
sistence or, if he can, 
clears up some_ knotty 
point in the current lesson. 
With a field organiza- 
tion of than 1,200 
representatives, the largest 
correspondence school in 
the country covers every 
part of the United States 
and Canada, through 
eighty district offices. In 
some of the thinly popu- 
lated sections it may take 
from one week to a month 
to reach a student who 
asks for special attention, 
but in large industrial cen- 
ters a call for help will 
generally be answered 
within a day or two 
Where instalment pay- 
ments are collected, it is 
to the interest of the 
school and its 
field men that 
the student be 
kept working 


less 
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Even where the course has been paid for in 
advance, it is good business to encourage the 
student because his success will encourage 
others, 

“Here is what men’ and women have ac- 
complished through study,” says the field man 
to the prospective student. “You are surely 

bright enough to do the same thing.” 

it the prospective student is a machinisi 

and aspires to foremanship, he will be 
told of actual cases in which men 
have achieved that particular ad- 
vancement, and perhaps intro- 
duced to such men in his own 
town. The other day, one 
of the field men of a large 
correspondence school 
wired in to headquarters 
for information about 
farmers who had be- 

come chemists. A 

country boy in his 

territory was willing 
to study chemistry if 
it could be proved 
that a fellow in his 
circumstances could 
really get a ground- 
ing in chemistry suf- 
ficient to land a job. 

The school records 

were searched and a 
number of cases of 
farmers learning chem- 
istry digested for the 

field man. 
The typical mail-course 
student is between 25 and 
30 years old, or between 30 
and if he studies some- 

thing of a professional nature, 
such as business administration. 
Less than 40 per cent have attended 

high school, 5 per cent have gone to 
business college, 8 per cent have college 
training, 2 per cent have no educatiom at all. 
He is a man who either had no opportunity 
for schooling in his ‘teens, or quit school to 
go to work. 

Where Students Are Found 

| IFE has taught him what he ought to know, 

4so he is not only willing to study but 
knows, in most cases, exactly what he wants 
to study. Government figures show that, of 
every hundred children who reach the fifth 
grade in our public schools, only thirty-four 
enter high school. Of these, only fourteen 
graduate, seven go to college, and only two 
finish the college course. Thus, the corre- 
spondence school has ninety-three folks out 
of every hundred, between 25 and 30 years 
of age, as possible students, and it is the 
business of the field agent to find them. 

It is plainly more than a sales job. The 
field man sells, not merely a course of study, 
but the determination to study it. He finds 
his prospective students in factories, mills, 
mines, aboard ship, running street cars and 
motor trucks, on farms and ranches. He 
must be a good scout, and have leadership, 
and a spirit of human helpfulness. 

Wherever possible, the field man likes to 
enroll a new student in the latter’s home 
He may see him at work for several months, 
dropping the suggestion that the prospective 
student enroll for promotion, and telling him 
what others have done, but when the deci- 
sion is finally made there is a great advantage 
in having the student’s family understand 
what he is tackling. 

Next, the field man enlists the student’s 
employer, making reports of his progress if 
he requests it. This is one of the greatest 
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incentives to regular study—it has been found 
that students whose percentages are reported 
to employers send in twice as many lessons 
as those who do not. 

Absolutely bewildering are the different 
kinds of long-distance education obtainable, 
and the different kinds of people “taking 
courses.” Nothing so definitely proves its 
common human usefulness. 

“Please try to imagine a man in charge of 
an oil shale camp,” wrote one student in a 
western state, “doing construction work on 
top of a mountain, eight thousand feet above 
sea level, twenty miles from the nearest little 
town, fifty from a town of any size, getting in 
his supplies by packing them on horses two 
thousand feet up on a trail, working in slush 


Re-making 


were taken out of their regular industrial, 

commercial, and professional pursuits and 
were placed in the armed forces of the United 
States. At the conclusion of the war the ma- 
jority of these workers were quickly placed 
back in their regular occupations. ‘This was 
due, in no small degree, to the patriotic spirit 
of our country’s employers. 

There were, however, hundreds of thousands 
who were not able to resume their places in 
the ranks of our country’s workers. Many of 
these men, due to the ravages of war, had to 
spend wearisome and suffering years in hospi- 
tals and on sick 
beds. There are still 


[* 1918-1919 more than 4,000,000 men 
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and snow, living in a tent with no modern con- 
veniences, planning with the Chief until about 
ene o'clock in the morning, and getting up at 
seven, working every day including Sun- 
days—and studying the rest of the time!” 

But not all students are so lonely. In many 
industrial sections, the offices of correspon- 
dence schools from which field men work 
come pretty near being college campuses. 

There are big correspondence schools that 
everybody knows about, with their active 
students running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and little correspondence schools that 
neither you nor I ever heard of, professing 
to teach subjects that range from how to sell 
live stock by auction to playing the snare 
drum. An exchange dealing in second-hand 
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lessons handles more than 1,000 correspon- 
dence courses. 

Some schools furnish simply reading courses, 
without service in correcting lessons, and 
there seem to be subjects which are satis- 
factorily taught that way. But the majority 
furnish instruction—that is the element that 
makes correspondence education most service- 
able to the student. Left to himself, with a 
library of books on the subject he wants to 
master, he could in time. run down all the 
necessary information and reduce it to princi- 
ples applicable in his work. But by that time 
he might be old enough to retire! Corre- 
spondence teaching does the sifting for him, 
hands over the principles, and sees that he 
learns how to use them as every-day tools. 


Our War-torn Workers 


By Brigadier General FRANK T. HINES 


Director, United States Veterans Bureau 


reau has found valid the claims of more than 
300,000 and has declared them eligible for 
training for new occupations under the various 
vocational rehabilitation acts of Congress. 

A total of 179,932 disabled soldiers has en- 
tered upon this special government training 
since the beginning of the rehabilitation work 
in 1918. More than 97,000 men have now 
finished their various courses of training and 
have taken their new places in our nation’s 
industry. About 20,000 are still pursuing this 
training. 

Our Government in setting up provisions 
for the training and rehabilitating of disabled 


soldiers of the World War has been actuated 
chiefly by the three following purposes: 

(1) To discharge in the most helpful way 
possible its sense of obligation to its 
defenders; 

(2) to give to these individual men its as- 
sistance toward enabling them to stand on 
their own feet and fight life’s 
successfully; and 

(3) to give to the country as a whole the 
economic benefit of having these men become 
active, productive factors in our nation’s 
up-building. 

The training and the educating of this large 

number of disabled 
ex-soldiers has been 





confined in Veterans 
Bureau hospitals 
and other hospitals 
22,744 victims of 
the World War. 
Valid Claims 
HERE is an- 
other class of 
those of our citizens 
who served in the 
World War for 
whom return to 
their normal places 
in industry was 
rendered especially 
difficult and in many 
cases impossible. 
Almost 700,000 of 
the more than 4.,- 
000,000 of our citi- 
zens who were en- 
rolled, in the armed 
forces during the 
war have declared 
to the National 
Government that 
because of sickness, 
wounds, or other 
disabilities incurred 
in, or aggravated 
by, the war, they 
were rendered un- 
able to pursue the 
same line of work 


which they had pur- 








done mostly in the 
regular public 
schools, colleges. 
universities, fac- 
tories, and _ work- 
shops of the coun- 
try, under only the 
general supervision 
of the Veterans Bu- 
reau. As these stu- 
dents or trainees 
necessarily consti- 
tute an entire cross- 
section of American 
manhood it is but 
natural that they 
should be ‘trained 
for many different 
pursuits, and with 
different degrees of 
success. 


500 Callings 


N ORE than 500 

callings and 
employment objec- 
tives have been 
chosen and agreed 
upon by the men 
and by the Govern- 
ment. 

In the various vo- 
cations for which 
they have been 
trained it is expected 
by the Government 











sued before the war. that their war-in- 
Out of this total flicted disabilities 
number of some nee ae eee will not serve as 
700,000 the United These disabled veterans of the World War are learning drafting and machine design under special government handicaps in their 
States Veterans B training. More than 97,000 ex-service men, injured in the war, have been fitted for some particular work by the : ti success 
states Veterans bu- Government and have taken their places in the nation’s industry competing § 
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fully with their fellows. In other words, when 
the Government completes the training of these 
“disabled veterans” it is expected that they 
will be not disabled but able men in so far as 
their ability and usefulness is concerned. 
Thorough preparation for efficient work has 
been the goal aimed at by the Government and 
it is chiefly on the basis of these men being 
efficient and capable employes that the Gov- 
ernment has asked employers to consider fa- 
vorably their employment. 

Practically all nations that were engaged in 
the great war have done something since the 
war toward restoring to a self-sustaining basis 
those of their citizens who were physically dis- 
abled. But no other nation has gone into 
this matter so extensively as has the United 
States, and certainly no nation has spent in 
this cause so much of the public funds. 

It therefore becomes a matter of concern to 
determine to what extent this expenditure of 
effort and money has been justified. It will 
be readily recognized that the main results 
of this work will materialize in future years, 
both in the lives of those who have received 
the benefits of the government’s special con- 
sideration and in the life of the nation as a 
whole. 


Work Has Been Appreciated 
—_ REHABILITATION work of the Fed- 


eral Government through the United States 
Veterans Bureau has provided education and 
training for men who were deserving of and 
in need of this assistance in their individual 
reconstruction. That this work has been ap- 
preciated by those receiving the assistance is 
evidenced by the fact that the Bureau has 
received thousands of letters voicing 
ciation and also giving tangible evidence of 
improved economic conditions as a result of 
the courses of study and training pursued 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

The rehabilitation program has: caused thou- 
sands of men to work and to live for a definite 
goal, and for the attainment of such efficiency 
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in a definite line of employment as 
would enable them to make a living 
jn that employment. The program 
has forced schools to think ot the 
vocational value or the adapt- 
ability of their institutional train- 
ing; it has, in many cases, raised 
the tone of this training and de- 
manded an increase in the quality 
and in the quantity of the equip- 
ment in institutions of learning. 
The rehabilitation program has also 
caused careful trade analyses to be 
made in most standard occupations 
with a view towards shortening the 
learning period; and it has also af- 
forded a mental test laboratory 
which showed the close correlation 
of test and accomplishment in oc- 
cupations needing keen minds. 


Earnings Increase 
T IS BELIEVED by many of 


those who have been in close 
touch with the great rehabilitation 
program of the Government that the 
effects of this pretentious program 
upon the educational system of our 
country will be far-reaching. 

Figures, and studies 
that have been made by the Bu- 
reau all go to show that there has 
been a very decided increase in the 
earnings of those who have enjoyed 
the privileges of the Government’s 
rehabilitation program. As typical 
of the various studies made along 
this line ment will be made of 
Atlanta and 
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ion 
those conducted by the 
New Orleans offices of the Burea‘. 

The Atlanta offi 70 ordi- 
nary cases of rehabilitation without 
any effort whatever at selection and 
found that the average annual earn- 
ings of these the war 
was $893. annual 
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This ex-service man is learning to install 
telephones. The United States has done 
more to restore its physically disabled citi 
zens to a self-sustaining basis than has any 
other nation engaged in the war 


earnings of these men immediately fol- 
lowing rehabilitation in their chosen 
employment objectives was $1,200. 
This gives a gain of 34 per cent in 
earnings and represents that their dis- 
abilities were more than made up for 
by theetraining that they had received 

The New Orleans office made a com- 
parison between the average umse- 
lected cases and the average selected 
cases of rehabilitation. A total of 290 
rehabilitated cases were selected at 
random from their files. It was 
found that the average annual earn- 
ings of these men were $805. The 
earnings after rehabilitation were 
found to be $1,193 per man, thus 
showing a gain of 48 per cent in eam- 
ing power. The office then selected 
27 cases, considered as above the aver 
age rehabilitation, and found that the 
average pre-war wage was $1,057 and 
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the average post-training wage 
$2.255. The percentage increase 
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A class in sign writing and poster king Training in more than 500 different vocations has been given by the Government 
to men wounded in the i rehabilitation pr m has caused thousands of disabled veterans to work and to live 
for a definite goal In o unnual earnings of the men have been increased over what they were before the war 


in earnings in these 27 selected cases 
was, therefore, 113 per cent. It was 
especially noted by this office. in i 
study of these cases that many of the 
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The Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 


The Standard Six engine is the most powerful in any 
car of its size and weight, according to thesating of the 
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HE Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, a $225,000,000 public utility, is 
operating a fleet of 90 Studebakers. 








Society of Automotive Engineers 


$1125, f. o. b. factory 


Southern California Edison Company 
uses 90 Studebaker Cars! 


unit. This gives much longer life, with 
scores of thousands of miles of excess trans- 
portation, greater riding comfort, minimum 








Very little boulevard work falls to the lot repair costs and, finally, higher resale value. 
of these cars. This fleet has delivered hun- 
dreds of thousands of satisfying miles of One-Profit Values 
Service, over the crudest of mountain roads another important result is the extra value 
in the high Sierras. Studebakers were chosen nade possible by One-Profit manufacture. 
because of their capacity to contribute their By making all vital parts in its own plants 
share toward the spectacular Govelogment Studebaker cuts out the extra profits and 
work of the Southern sage ae overhead of outside parts and body suppliers. 
ite | at rei ——— gh a These savings go. to the purchesie da aus 
i 8 re, ee ae ae © form of much higher quality at much lower 
"dose headwaters of the Kern River. prices 
i citi ae . 
sat Even under these wae “ate In addition, Studebaker values are stabil- 
= sete a a ae . Stu -~ a maa ized by the “No-Yearly-Models” policy which 
sly fol- ee eee Se { keeps Studebaker cars up to date all the time, 
. that of lighter cars used entirely for boule- sven 
chosen vard and city work regardless of the calendar. 
are . These policies of One-Profit manufacture, 
P ‘ . Unit-Built construction and “No-Yearly- 
dis- ¥ : 
ye fot Unit-Built Construction Models,” enable Studebaker to build cars 
ceived Studebaker dependability is the result of which stand up under the trying conditions 
be be Unit-Built construction under the One-Profit of fleet operation. 
elected manufacturing system. f 
of 290 All vital parts for Studebaker cars — all A New-Type Open Car 
ted = engines, bodies, gear sets, differentials, The Duplex models, exclusive with Stude- 
. er springs, steering gears, transmissions, axles, baker, are particularly adapted for the use 
, The gray iron castings and drop forgings—are of salesmen and field workers, Fitted with 
1 were made in Studebaker plants. Duplex roller side enclosures, they provide 
n, thus The result is a Unit-Built car. Because all open-air airiness with closed-car protection. 
pre parts are designed and built into one harmo- All curtain trouble is banished, the enclo- 
«: poe nious unit, the Studebaker functions as a_ sures rolling up or down in 30 seconds. 
that the e 
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men who had received the greatest handicaps 
were as successful, if not more so, in their 
training than those who were not so severely 
handicapped. 

A great number of other studies have been 
made by other offices of the Bureau and re- 
ported to the central office of the Bureau in 
Washington and some studies have also been 
made from the statistics in the central of- 
fice. All of these studies go to show an aver- 
age gain of about 25 per cent in earning 
power immediately following rehabilitation as 
compared with the pre-war earning power of 
these men before they received their dis- 
abilities and vocational handicaps. Besides, 
it will be readily recognized that the special 
education and training given these men will 
prove to be in the majority of cases their 
chief capital for increased earnings in future 
years. 


Worth-whileness of Program 


ee are many other elements besides 
the money element entering into the deter- 
mination of the worth-whileness of the re- 
habilitation program of the Government, 
nevertheless it is more than probable that the 
general public verdict on this matter will be 
based upon the success of the rehabilitated 
man in the employment for which he has been 
trained. It is also more than l’kely that the 
average rehabilitated man himself will judge 
as to the worth-whileness of his training ac- 
cording as he prospers financially. 

The Government, however, is more inter- 
ested in how well the rehabilitated man is 
carrying on in employment and how well he 
is pleasing his employer. On the suggestion 
of the Veterans Bureau the United States 
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Civil Service Commission in Washington sent 
out letters in June, 1925, to all of the various 
government departments in Washington, and 
to the district secretaries of the commission 
scattered ‘throughout the United States, ask- 
ing them for a true and unbiased statement as 
to the success or non-success of those in gov- 
ernment employment who had received the 
benefits of vocational training at the hands 
of the Veterans Bureau. 

Of 351 replies received, 121 rated the em- 
ployes as excellent, 184 good, 41 fair and only 
5 poor. The total of these figures does not 
represent the total number of rehabilitated 
men in government employment. Many of 
the replies received by the commission were 
of a general nature, and many departments 
of the Government had not yet replied up to 
time of the tabulation. However, it is felt 
that the replies from which the tabulation was 
made may be considered as truly representa- 
tive of general conditions. 

Those of the Civil Service Commission who 
have seen the above report consider it a most 
satisfactory showing. The Veterans Bureau 
feels that its rehabilitated men in government 
employment have acquitted themselves with 
great credit to themselves and to the Bureau. 

An inventory of the employment situation 
in all of the 54 Regional Offices of the coun- 
try was taken as of July 15, 1925, in order 
to learn the number of rehabilitated men who 
had not been placed in employment and for 
whose unemployment the Bureau held itself 
responsible. This inventory showed a total 
of only 436 men. In view of the fact that up 
to July 1, 1925, there had been a total of 
97,215 men rehabilitated, the total of 436 on 
July 15, 1925, must be recognized as a most 
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excellent showing and a most gratifying one 
to the nation as well.as to the Bureau. 

The success of the Government in finding 
employment for its rehabilitated men is pri- 
marily due to a most wholesome spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the general employ- 
ing public. A large amount of credit for the 
successful employment of these men must be 
given to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and its many constituent organizations, 
especially the chambers of commerce in the 
leading cities of our country. 


Cooperation from Chambers 


N JULY the 54 offices of the Bureau, scat- 

tered throughout the United States, were 
called upon for a report on the cooperation 
received from their chambers of commerce, 

All offices with the exception of two 
reported a most satisfactory attitude of co- 
operation with the Bureau. Some 26 offices re- 
ported that their chambers of commerce had 
given them helpful publicity and 25 other of- 
fices reported that their chambers of com- 
merce had produced real results in the way of 
giving employment to rehabilitated men. The 
Bureau feels that the report as a whole is a 
most excellent one and speaks well for the 
chambers of commerce and their spirit in 
patriotic matters. 

There are on file in the central office of the 
Veterans Bureau in Washington, many hun- 
dreds of letters from employers speaking fa- 
vorably in regard to their experience in the 
employment of these men. 

We are glad to have the opportunity to 
say that there are few letters that have come 
to the attention of the Bureau speaking in 
unfavorable terms on the same matter. 


Ships—in Terms of Trade 


A Summing-up of the National Chamber’s Marine Conference 


PACIFIC COAST exporter, a short 

time ago, received an inquiry from a 

merchant in Shanghai who wished to 
purchase 6,000 barrels of flour. 

The merchant’s oriental customers liked 
American flour. He could establish a steady 
trade in it. The price at which he could ob- 
tain it was satisfactory. But—and this is the 
point of the inquiry—he wished to know 
whether he could get it when he wanted it 
and in such quantities as he wanted it. For 
various reasons he could not take the 6,000, 
or even 3,000, bafrels in one shipment. The 
sale hinged entirely upon the method of de- 
livery and the method of delivery hinged en- 
tirely upon ships. 

A few years ago the American exporter 
would have been unable to give assurance 
that deliveries could be made in the quan- 
tities desired. The establishment of an 
American line from the Pacific coast port to 
the Orient, with regular sailings, had brought 
about a change. The exporter found that he 
could ship the flour in small quantities and he 
made the sale. 

A hardware dealer in Singapore became in- 
terested in American goods and conceived the 
idea of building up a trade in them. The 
continuity of the trade depended upon his 
ability to meet promptly the demand he pro- 
posed to supply. This, in turn, depended upon 
regularity of deliveries and the regularity of 
deliveries hinged upon ships. 

A book might be written about transac- 
tions of this kind, transactions that depend 
upon ships. What they mean in the aggregate 
may be judged in another way. In the ten- 


year period from 1914 to 1924 the number of 
clearances of American steamships from ports 
of the United States annually jumped from 
953 to 4,833. At the same time the value of 
their cargoes jumped from 113 millions to 
1,395 millions of dollars. 

Or, to put it differently, when American 
ships carried only 5.9 per cent of the American 
cargoes, as they did in 1914, the total value 
of these cargoes was $1,924,977,000. When 
they carried 37.2 per cent, as they did last year, 
their value had gone up to $3,746,128,000. 

All of which affords some basis for the de- 
duction that trade and ships go hand in hand, 
which is obvious enough to the Scandinavian 
or Dutchman or Englishman who grows up 
with the tang of salt air in his nostrils, but 
probably not so clear to the American citizens 
of the great open spaces a thousand miles or 
two away from the seaboard. 


Getting Products to Market 


een this viewpoint, ships in terms of 
trade, the problem of a merchant marine 
was approached by the National Merchant 
Marine Conference organized under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. It was probably the first time 
that the shipping question has been ap- 
proached as a trade question. 

Four general aspects of it were considered 
by four committees not exclusively of ship- 
ping men, but of farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, labor leaders, many of whom might 
not have known a hawser from a halyard but 
all of whom realize that foreign trade, and in- 
directly domestic industry, hinges in large 


measure upon ships. Neither was it treated 
as a salt-water problem. Regional meetings 
were held in the thirteen cities in the interior 
of the country as well as along the seaboard. 
At all of these meetings the merchant marine 
problem was considered primarily as a trade 
problem. 

It was weighed not as a question of build- 
ing and operating ships but as a question of 
getting American products to overseas mar- 
kets—fruits and flour from the Pacific coast, 
wheat and grains from the interior, cotton 
from the Gulf section and manufactured arti- 
cles from the industrial East—and of finding 
a way of broadening these markets, reaching 
out to far corners of the world which are now 
beginning to appear on the American trade 
horizon. 

The surveys made by the four committees 
and the regional meetings prepared the way 
for the final general meeting which was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on November 16 and 17. 

The conference divested the shipping prob- 
lem of many of the confusing and misleading 
notions with which it has become clouded. 
It came to two important conclusions: First, 
that “despite the millions, and even billions, 
expended upon our merchant marine during 
and since the World War, relatively little 
progress has been made in placing American 
shipping in our foreign trade on a permanent 
commercial basis”; second, that the “present 
government lines, which have already proved 
of great service toward building up a nor 
volume of foreign trade which, in considerable 
part, did not exist before, offer little assuf 
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ja HE border of this advertisement is composed of reproductions of a 
“flier” produced on the printing Multigraph by the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. Plain, simple—such as any business can get 
out—but well printed and informative. 

They used to pay $35.00 for 4500 of these “fliers”. Now they produce 8500 at a cost 
of $27.50. The form is set up and address change made for every 500. 


Facts like these have induced many a thoughtful executive to sign a Multigraph 
coupon — there’s one below all ready for you — 





THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1806 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


printing WUL7/GRAPH 









The Printing Multigraph 
A high-speed rotary printing-press, power driven. 
Equipment complete with typesetter (not shown) 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. 
Feeder holds 5000 to 6000 sheets ordinary stock, any 
size from 3 x 3 to 11 x 14. Will take folded stock, 
cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from type 


or electrotypes with printing ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of printed matter 
for business or advertising use. Can also be used for 
form letter work. 


Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any 
business, Ask for demonstration, 
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ance of permanency of the essential shipping 
services. 

To these it added, by way of portraying 
the present shipping situation as a trade 
picture: 

“The steamship lines now in operation in 
the foreign trade of the United States, most 
of which are operated by or for the account 
of the Government, are needed in the interest 
of the development of American foreign com- 
merce. With relatively few exceptions they 
are adequate and effective. This government 
tonnage is carrying commerce which before 
the war was, in part, served by steamers under 
foreign flags, and in part not served by direct 
steamship services, the business, if conducted 
at all, being carried on by roundabout routes 
generally involving transshipment at foreign 
ports. 

“The new services established since the war 
have contributed very materially to the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade, notably the ex- 
port market for agricultural and industrial 
products. Yet, only 40 per cent of the vol- 
ume of our foreign ocean-borne commerce is 
now being handled in American bottoms.” 

Here, then, was the starting point. The es- 
tablishment of direct steamship services had 
resulted in the expansion of foreign trade. 
But the services rest upon an artificial and 
transitory basis. They exist by virtue of the 
Government’s long pocket book. They are 
hothouse products, like strawberries raised 
under glass—expensive to operate and lackinz 
the stimulus of private initiative which might 
eventually inject into them the necessary 
strength to withstand the rigors of world-wide 
maritime competition. 


Help for Private Operator 


pane CONFERENCE was in accord on the 
conclusion that government operation and 
private initiative could not go hand in hand. 
The longer the services were maintained by a 
beneficent government the less they would be 
able to approach a self-sustaining basis. 

The private ship owner and operator was 
not likely to venture forth, under a handicap 
of higher costs both for his ships and his 
labor and his supplies, into a field where he 
would meet not only the competition of for- 
eign ship operators, supported by their govern- 
ments, but the competition of his own gov- 
ernment. 

It was, obviously, necessary to help the pri- 
vate operator to stand on his own feet at the 
outset if he were ever to be in a position to 
bear the brunt of the relentless struggle for 
place on the high seas. Three courses were 
proposed at the general meeting of the con- 
ference. One of these, suggested by former 
Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, was the building 
up of a system of discriminatory duties and 
similar measures. This was discarded by the 
conference as it has been discarded by three 
Presidents, as impracticable and inviting re- 
‘aliation on the part of other maritime coun- 
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tries with, probably, a more adverse effect 
upon trade than the lack of a merchant ma- 
rine. A delegation representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor proposed that no ac- 
tion be taken until the special committee 
appointed by Congress to consider the marine 
problem had submitted its report. 

The conference chose a third course. It 
decided, in effect, that the Government, in- 
stead of maintaining the shipping services 
necessary for the development otf overseas 
trade, should contract with private operators 
for the performance of this function. It 
stated in its recommendation: 

Financial aid to enable American shipping 
to compete under the higher living and wage 
standards, and higher shipbuilding, ship re- 
pair and ship operation costs under the Ameri- 
can flag, instead of being applied as a general 
ship subsidy or navigation bounty applicable 
to all classes of vessels, should, it is believed, 
take the form of payment for services ren- 
dered, including 

“(a) Contracts for the maintenance of ser- 
vices to particular trade regions of the world 
especially important to our foreign trade and 
the expansion of markets for our agricul- 
tural and industrial products, and 

“(b) Mail contracts to provide for main- 
taining the higher types of service needed both 
in the interests of our export and import 
trade and for the transportation of mails. 
Aid for merchant vessels of special types re- 
quired primarily for military or naval reserve 
and postal purposes should be provided for in 
the appropriations for those purposes. 

“In order to protect the Government inter- 
est, aid should be limited to such expenditures 
as the public interest requires.” 

By this means the objects sought could be 
attained. First, the requirements of foreign 
trade could be met by the maintenance of 
the necessary steamship services. Second, the 
blight ot government operation \-ould be re- 
moved from the merchant marine aid the 
vigor of private initiative restored. Third, the 
annual deficit of $100,000 per vessel would be 
materially reduced 

Herein is no suggestion of a general sub- 
sidy or bounty. It is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment contract for the performance of a 
specific function—the maintenance of shipping 
services required for foreign trade, for keep- 
ing the markets of the world open to the prod- 
ucts of the mines, factories, forests and soil 
of the United States. It would establish in 
place of the artificial stimuli of government 
operation and absorption of losses the full 
play of normal competitive forces under wh:ch 
the American shipmaster and sailor once 
fought their way to supremacy on the seas. 

The conference also proposed the overhaul- 
ing of the administrative machinery of the 
Government which has to do with shipping. 

It recommended, among other things: 

“(a) That the semi-judicial regulatory 
duties embodied in maritime 
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enactments be 
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entrusted to a 
members; 

“(b) That the functions relating to the pro- 
motion of shipping be transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce; 

““(c) That the executive duties pertaining to 
the administration of the government-owned 
fleet and the sale of shipping property be 
transferred to the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the president of which should be under 
the supervision of a national advisory board 
to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, with one of the members of his cabj- 
net as chairman, and with the addition of 
regional advisory boards to sit with the na- 
tional board in determining policies affecting 
those regions in connection with the increase, 
decrease or sale of trade-route services; 

“(d) That the national advisory board, with 
the regional advisory boards concerned, be 
also charged with the duty of applying, in 
accordance with the principles and within the 
limits prescribed by Congress, any system of 
government aid that may be authorized.” 


Appeal Made for Patronage 


N ADDITION the conference recommended: 

The retention of existing laws relating to 
the regulation of shipping, including the reser- 
vation of the coastwise trade for American 
shipping, and the Seaman’s Act, with the ex- 
ception that certain provisions of the latter, 
having no relation to living standards but in- 
terfering with the morale and efficiency of 
crews should be modified ; 

The enactment of a Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; 

The removal of difficulties in connection 
with the documentation and measurement of 
vessels ; 

The codification of the navigation laws; 

The building of new and larger quarantine 
stations where needed; 

The simplification of taxation of shipping; 

The sale of surplus vessels in the open mar- 
ket and the scrapping of unserviceable ships; 

The development of the widespread organi- 
zation and facilities necessary for the suc- 
cess of a merchant marine—such as Ameri- 
can agencies in foreign ports; adequate ter- 
minal facilities in all such ports; banking in- 
stitutions in foreign countries; free trade zones 
and ports at proper points on our coast. 

The last of the conclusions, upon which 
there was no difference of opinion, was that if 
the United States is to have a merchant 
marine, the patronage of the people of the 
United States is necessary. An appeal for 
patronage of American lines was made and 
this admonition was given: 

“In order to offset the practice of foreign 
exporters and importers of specifying where- 
ever possible that their goods be shipped by 
vessels flying the flag of their nationality, 
American merchants should similarly favor 
American vessels in connection with theit 
impo:t as weil as their export shipments ” 


Shipping Board of three 
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Trade and ships go hand in hand 
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“a | That’s why there are several fleets of Internationals in 
tm | the New York subways, hauling the celebrated trap-rock and 
y of | I granite of Manhattan out from under the feet of New Yorkers. 
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= Subway As for service, remember that International has 111 branches— 
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A Billion for Highways! 
Who Pays the Bill? 


By A. J. BROSSEAU 


Director, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


BOUGHT a billion dollars worth 
of highways last year—and for three 


years before that! 

Since 1921 we've each been spending an 
average of $10 for more new roads and for 
maintaining those we have. Two and three- 
tenths cents of each federal dollar spent last 
year went for roads—$92,000,000 altogether. 
States spent nearly half-billion dollars more. 
Counties, townships, road districts, and other 
highway authorities spent still another half- 
billion dollars on rural roads. 

Highway building in the United States is 
today undoubtedly the largest public-works 
job in the world. But questions arise. Why 
federal aid in road building? Who wants 
the roads? Who is paying for them? 


Revolution in Highway Policy 
| peat sian participation in highway con- 

struction and maintenance is not new. 
In 1803 Congress authorized the construction 
of a national highway—the Cumberland pike, 
which ran from Cumberland, Md., to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Today, Uncle Sam is again in 
the business, but this time on a partnership 
basis. Now he is paying for part of the con- 
struction only, and that on a very limited 
mileage. 

In 1803 he did the whole job and paid 
for it. But for the shift to rail transporta- 
tion some twenty-five years later we might 
now have a strictly national system of 
highways. Railroads, however, pro- 
vided interstate, long distance 
transportation. Highway ac- 
tivities lapsed. Government 
—federal and state—left 
road building to the local 
units, counties and town- 
ships. Often state re- 
sponsibility was shifted 
to toll companies. 

The introduction of 
power vehicles to the 
highway caused a revo- 
lution in highway policy. 
County and state lines 
faded before the widen- 
ing range of motor 
vehicle travel. It became 
imperative to build high- 
ways that began somewhere 
and ended somewhere, and 
that in relation to each other. 
Crazy-quilt highway systems 
are out of vogue now, due to the 
needs of 18,000,000 motor vehicles. 

What is federal aid? As a matter 
of fact, federal aid isn’t “aid” at all 
It is the share paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as its recognized obligation for its 
use of, and interest in, such a national system 

In brief, federal highway aid now provides 
for federal participation in the cost of con- 
struction on a specified system of highways 
on a 50-50 basis with the states. The federal 
share is limited to $15,000 a mile. As a 
result it isn’t quite a 50-50 proposition, the 
federal share averaging about 47 per cent. 

No federal funds are available for main- 
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tenance, one of the requirements asked of the 
state being that it will guarantee the main- 
tenance of the roads when built. 

In 1916, Congress passed the first federal 
aid highway act, appropriating $5,000,000 


to start the job of assisting the states in 
building a nationally connected system of 
highways. Since then, Congress has au- 


thorized appropriations totalling $615,000,000 






A highway in Pennsylvania before and after being im- 

proved. Good roads bring big returns. They not only 

increase land values and lower transportation costs, but 
also help to develop new areas of food production 


up to July 1, 1926, of which approximately 
$490,000,000 has been appropriated and some 
$420,000,000 paid to the states. The task ol 
administering federal aid fell naturally to the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the Department of 
Agriculture. The creation of the Bureau's 
predecessor in 1893 as the Office of Road In- 
quiry has indicated the Federal Government's 
interest in highway transportation. 

In 1921, Congress indicated the necessity 
for a logical development of highways. The 
federal highway act passed that year re- 
quired that federal funds be confined to a 7 
per cent system, so called because it comprised 
7 per cent of the state highway mileage, three- 
sevenths to be primary or interstate roads, and 
four-sevenths to be known as secondary of 
inter-county (intrastate) highways. 

The system now totals 178,797 miles, with 
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££ Firms Invest Nearly 
$1,000,000 


in “Pierce-Arrow Trucks 














HREE New York firms—The James 

Butler Company, The Colonial Sand 
& Stone Company, Lenox Sand Com- 
pany—recently purchased Pierce- 
Arrow fleets whose total value is nearly 
one million dollars. 

In each instance, these firms could 
have bought an equal number of trucks 
for thousands of dollars less than 
Pierce-Arrows cost them. 

One of these firms wrote: 

“The price we pay for Pierce-Arrows 
is returned many times over because 
they last longer, do more work, cost 





less to operate and maintain, and have 
a greater resale value.” 
Think it over. 
—%.% 


Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow repre- 
sentative show you why more Pierce- 
Arrow trucks are being sold today 
than ever before in the history of the 
company. You will be interested in 
knowing what Pierce-Arrow trucks are 
doing in your line of business. 


Sizes: Chassis prices 
2, 3,4, 5 and 714 tons upon application 


Terms if desired 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Pierce-Arrow 


Dual-Valve Heavy Duty 





Trucks 


When asking for further information about Pier Arrow T 





the dealer 
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58 
all states included. Believing that forty-eight 
state highway departments could work more 
effectively than 3,000 county boards of super- 
visors—and at a great deal less expense—the 
1921 act required that the direction of this 
federal highway work be carried on by such 
state departments. 

What are the objections to the Federal 
Government’s participation with the states in 
highway building? 

Opponents of this system assert that: 

1. Federal highway 
aid is misleading in 
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the United States mails, seven times the mile- 
age in the federal system. The administra- 
tion of federal highway aid is limited by 
statute to two per cent of available funds. 
This must provide for central admunistration 
for approval of projects, inspection, financial 
arrangements, research, etc. 

(2) The framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided the basis of federal cooperation in high- 
way building when they prescribed in that 
document that Congress should have power 
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to “... establish post offices and post 
roads.” And further provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States... 

In 1921, speaking before the Senate Com. 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
General Pershing said, “The country roads 
will be of tremendous. value in time of war 
. . . these roads must be relied upon to ob- 
tain the needed food supplies.’ 

Out in Indiana recently the construction of 
a drainage canal was 
being carried on by 





that it offers a gift to 
the states but in reality 
taxes them for the 
money which it gives 
back—after deducting 
huge sums for the cost 
of federal bureaus. 
The Federal Gov- 
ernment by the 50-50 
system indirectly gets 
control and supervision 
over local affairs which 
it could not supervise 
or control directly 
without violating the 
Constitution. 

3. Large bureaus are 
built up in Washington 
with resultant red tape 
and incompetence. 

4. State initiative 
and incentive are im- 
paired. 

5. State funds more 
needed for other local 
purposes must be used 
to meet federal aid. 

6. Wealthier states 
must pay for roads in 
the poorer states—their share of fed- 
eral aid bearing no relation to their 
contributions to federal expenses. 

7. Federal control results in stan- 
dardization in local affairs con- 
trary to local needs and desires. 


Army of Mail Carriers 


ET’S look at each argument 
4 inthe light of all the facts. 
(1) Federal funds are 
spent only for those things 
of general benefit and to meet 
the Federal Government’s 
obligations. Its use of the 
highways and authority over 
them would seem to indicate 
a responsibility for assist- 
ance in financing their con- 
struction. There can be no 
authority without responsibility. 
Each day a small army of mail 
carriers travels over a million and a 
quarter miles of highways delivering 
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The middle picture shows how the city’s milk supply comes in from the country over the modern road 
to Pittsburgh 20 days” was a speed record. 
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Beiow is a highway freighter of a century ago, when “Philadelphis 
Today the demands of some 18,000,000 motor vehicles make highway improvement a primary function of state government 


cutting through the 
Lincoln Highway. The 
cut was covered with 
SN a temporary bridge but 

AN no provision was made 
for permanent repairs, 
The State Highway 
Commission acknowl- 
edged itself powerless 
to compel such repairs, 
The Bureau of Public 
Roads then stepped in 
on the grounds of in- 
terference with inter. 
state commerce and 
the court sustained the 
plea. 

Millions Saved 


\ ORE than 50 per 
cent of the vehic- 

ular traffic of the na- 
tion moves over the 
primary system of 
highways. It can 
hardly be claimed that 
these are of “local” 
importance only, 
Millions of motor- 
ists are annually 
visiting the na- 
tional parks. State 
























































Federal Aid road un- 
der construction. 
Nearly 180,000 
miles of these 
roads have 


been built * 
lines are more often 
crossed and more 
quickly “crossed nowadays 


than township lines formerly 

were. 

(3) There has been no criti- 
ism of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads’ administration of 
federal aid from any but 
local politicians and selfish 
local interests. The honesty, 

efficiency and fairness of the 

Bureau does not seem to be 

open to question. Its coopera- 

tive researches alone have 
saved millions to the taxpayers. 
Through its studies of the 
management of earth moving, it- 
creases of 25 per cent to 35 per 

cent in the amount of earth moved 
in a given time have been made pos 
sible through improved management, 
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SAFE-CABINETS - - 


SAFE-FILES - - 


DRAWER-SAFES - - 


VAULT-DOORS - - S-C 
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Safe-Files for correspondence recently installed by The 


Not merely a “file” 


a Safe in the form 


suffered a 
reduction of 


were unaffected as 
to credit rating - 


business 





Flaming Facts 


Fire statistics prove conclu- 
Sively the vital importance of 
business record protection. Be- 
cause of inadequate record pro- 
tection, 43 pe cent of business 
houses having serious fires do 
not resume business; 17 per cent 
do not continue to furnish 
financial statements; 14 per 
cent suffer a reduction in the 
credit ratings of from 30 to 66 
per cent. Where would your 
business be after a fire, without 
records? 


THE SAFE-FILE is a radically new 
product which combines the protection 
of the average safe with the conve- 
nience of a filing cabinet. Its walls are 
insulated and reinforced to give pro- 
tection from fire and impact. 

In many offices, valuable records are 
not protected because their bulk makes 
housing them in safes impractical. 

Correspondence is the only record of 
countless business transactions. Ver- 
bal agreements are confirmed by letter; 
prices are quoted; goods are bought 
and sold. A question arises and refer- 
ence is made to “the files” for infor- 
mation. 

There is, on the average, a fire for 
every minute of the day and night. 
Many of these result in serious loss. 
It has been authoritatively stated that 
the loss due to burned records exceeds 
the value of more tangible property 





Widlar Company, Cleveland, Ohio, wholesale tea, coffee and spice merchants 


— THE SAFE-FILE is 


of a File 


destroyed, such as buildings and stocks 
of goods. 

The SAFE-FILE will provide pro- 
tection for the great bulk of business 
records and prevent much of this ap- 
palling loss. Mail the coupon below for 
information applied to your business. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Marietta, Ohio 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Write for this booklet—it has 

saved many business houses 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Marietta, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I want to see a 


copy of your booklet, 
“Burned Records.” 


Address. 


CCF sconces enaseosnscteineeoso ee eiiticecsnensniiicttiiiedlia said 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RECORD PROTECTION DEVICES 





When writing to Tue Sare-Casinet Company please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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and elimination of preventable time losses in 
operation. 

Continuing intensive studies by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads at Arlington, 
Va., on road surface wear and road resistance 
have brought tangible results in present-day 
federal aid construction. 

Two or three years ago the State Highway 
Department of Illinois built two miles of 
highway for test purposes—the Bates Test 
Road—and then proceeded to run heavy trucks 
over it to determine the wearing qualities. 
The road in some places was demolished and 
in other places stood the battering very well. 


Initiative Lies with States 


8 td of the test came extremely valuable 
knowledge. It was found that roads 
should be built heavier at the edge than in the 
center, as had previously been current prac- 
tice growing out of the “always been done 
that way” habit of years. Thirty-three states 
have adopted this practice and something like 
$3,900 a mile is being saved in construction 
costs. 

(4.) The initiative in connection with federal 
highway aid is with the states. They submit 
projects of desired improvement on the fed- 
eral system to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for approval. Such projects are refused only 
where it appears clearly to the public benefit 
not to approve them. In some instances no 
provision has been made for maintaining the 
road when built. In others it does not ap- 
pear that the state highway department has 
control of sufficient funds to complete the 
project. In other instances the type of road 
which the state desires to build may be un- 
economic. 

Nor are expensive roads required to secure 
federal funds. To date, more low-type roads, 
sand, clay and gravel, have been built with 
the assistance of federal funds than all the 
higher types of surface put together. 

It is specifically provided in the act that 
such types of road shall be built as are ade- 
quate, with due regard to the economic needs 
of the locality. And this applies to the ex- 
tent of preventing over-zealous communities 
from building roads too expensive for their 
pocketbooks, just as well as it applies in pre- 
venting them from building roads too cheap 
to be serviceable. 

(5.) Last year less than two and one-half 
cents of each federal dollar was devoted to 
highways, $92,000,000 being paid to the states. 
During the same period, there was collected 
by the states from motor vehicle registration 
fees and gasoline taxes $304,000,000, more 
than three times as much in special fees as 
required to meet federal aid. 

Bond issues have not been voted to meet 
federal aid but to extend state systems even 
faster than the’ Federal. Government pro- 
posed. The demands of 18,000,000 motor 
vehicles make highway improvement one of 
the primary func- 
tions of the state 
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another. Applied to federal aid this argument 
is advanced as a reason for securing a share 
of federal aid based on the percentage of the 
state’s contribution to the total federal income. 
But how sound is the argument? 

The Union Pacific in 1923 paid an income 
tax in New York City of $4,500,000 and yet 
this road does not operate east of Omaha 
and Kansas City. The Southern Pacific paid 
through New York a tax of $5,000,000 and 
this road does not run any nearer New York 
than New Orleans. 

Sixty-four thousand corporations made their 
reports to the Federal Government through 
New York City. Seventy-three per cent of 
all the federal automobile excise taxes in 
1924 were collected in the state of Michigan 
—43 per cent of Michigan’s contribution to 
the Federal Government. Eighty-six per cent 
of North Carolina’s contribution to the Fed- 
eral Government was from the tax on to- 
bacco in manufactured form. Are these states 
entitled to pay these taxes as their contribu- 
tion to the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

(7.) In an upper corner of Arizona is a 
little stretch of road which is on the federal 
seven per cent system. It probably runs 
about 25 or 30 miles across a desert with no 
inhabitants. Arizona says, and rightly so, 
“Why should we build a road across there?” 
But transcontinental traffic, and in fact, heavy 
interstate traffic from Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles, finds it the only route between these 
two points. Some one has to see to it that 
trafic needs paramount to the immediate 
needs of individual states are cared for. 


Across the Great Salt Desert 


HEN there’s the famous Wendover cut-off, 

built by Utah and the Federal Government 
across the Great Salt Desert. No local people 
are served. Why should Utah build a road 
there? Yet we find them whole-heartedly 
cooperating to build a shorter route from New 
York and Washington to San Francisco. 

Some 50,000 miles of highways have just 
been approved for uniform sign posting by 
the Joint Board of Interstate Highways, com- 
posed of state highway officials and Bureau 
of Public Roads representatives. Danger and 
direction signs will be standardized and order 
will now be possible out of the chaos of 
signs confronting the bewildered motorist at 
every crossroad. This cooperative accom- 
plishment is easily the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the year in the highway world—made 
possible by an impartial national agency 
through which individual state differences and 
opinions could be adjusted. 

And so we come to the question: Who 
wants the roads? Our 18,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles, 10 per cent of them motor trucks and 
buses, require good roads. Until the World 
War the roads were built for light, fast, pas- 
senger-car traffic. Then the motor truck 
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came into use and with it the destruction of 
unsuitable road surfaces. Now it is the abuse, 
rather than the use, of roads which is respon- 
sible for extraordinary wear and tear. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, speak- 
ing before the Mid-west Motor Transport 
Conference, said: 


The idea that trucks destroy roads is a hang- 
over from the war period when they were actu- 
ally destroyed, for two very good reasons: First, 
because the heavier motor trucks—then com- 
paratively new—were suddenly released on roads 
which had not been buit to accommodate them; 
and second, because at that very time the ex- 
penditure of money for highway maintenance 
was declared to be non-essential to the winning 
of the war, and discouraged. 

The roads we are building now are built to 
accommodate the traffic they will be called upon 
to carry, as determined by detailed surveys such 
as I have described. And they are maintained, 
They wear out just as rails and locomotives and 
motor trucks wear out, but they are not de- 
stroyed. 


Undoubtedly, we shall in time come to the 
segregation of traffic upon our highways. 
But the earning capacity of a road deter- 
mines the amount of money which can eco- 
nomically be invested in it. 

In England, the primary consideration in 
road construction has been the utilitarian use 
for the carriage of goods. The use of steam- 
propelled vehicles with steel rims, far ante- 
dating our own motor truck development, no 
doubt has been largely responsible. The pas- 
senger car followed, rather than preceded, the 
commercial vehicle. 

We did not come, in this country, to an 
established economic rail transportation sys- 
tem overnight. Nor was it accomplished 
without government aid, public lands equal 
in area to the original thirteen states having 
been conveyed in public grants to assist in 
railroad construction. 

Commercial passenger- and freight-carrying 
by motor vehicle is in its infancy. The 
strongest factor of it is public demand. With- 
out it, this new “infant industry” could not 
exist. 

Not a Competitor of Rails 


Sees MOTOR vehicle is not a rail competi- 
tor as Secretary Jardine said: 

One thing we know very definitely: There is 
no basis for the fear that the motor truck 8 
going to compete seriously with the railroads. 
The facts we have found in all our surveys are 
sufficient to convince me. The truck has found 
its place in the short haul and it is not taking 
any business that the railroads can do as well 
or better. 


One has but to look at the peak records for 
car loadings established during the past year— 
and earnings climbing to new peaks—to D 
convinced of this fact. Rail passenger busi- 
ness has fallen off. But has it been due to 

commercial passel- 
ger transportation’ 





government — than 
which it has no 
more important use 
for its funds. Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, 
“No expenditure of 
public money con- 


Bond issues 
State taxes levied 


tributes so much to Sear ma from counties 
. yvasoline taxes 
national wealth as Motor Vehicle License fees 
that for building Federal Aid 
” Miscellaneous 
good roads. 
(6.) It is some- Income for year 


times said that one 


state contributes Grand total funds 


These funds are 


more to the Federal 
Government than 





Showing the shift in 


Legislative appropriations 


Balance on hand from previous 


STATE HIGHWAY INCOME 
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the highway tax burden, due to increased motor vel 
1921 1923 
Amount Per Cent {mount Per Cent 
$120,499,923 28.2 $ 96,035,048 19.6 
47,826,291 11.2 25,596,457 5.2 
. 40,758,583 9.5 36,318,721 7.4 
32,005,656 Pam 65,021,500 13.3 
m 19,921,077 4.1 
93,585,124 22.0 154,075,080 31.5 
78,926,941 18.5 74,883,783 15.3 
13,385,517 3.1 17,515,571 3.6 
$426,988 ,035 $489,367 ,237 
1 year 99,212,986 


$588 ,580,223 


s carrying from 50 per cent to 
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the total vehicular traffic. 


The private auto 

mobile seems to 

. Sees have been chose? 
1024 in preference to the 
imount Per Cent passenger train. 
$101,803,327 ° 3 What the future 
27 983.020 5 H trend will be tt 
17,386,842 14.0 mains to be seen 
175-252/260 31 but it is certain that 
91.001,907 16.6 rail abandonment 5 
13,683,478 2.5 chargeslill to 


not . 
highway competr 
tion. 
Only 50 miles out 
(Continued om 
page 64) 


$553,634,748 
146,583,340 


$700,218,088 
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The Most Significant Forward Step in 
MOTOR Design in a Quarter Century 





This motor has driven a boring mill 
without any attention for over nine 
months. Note the dust that covers 
the bearing housing. It is perfectly 
dry and can be blown off easily. 





This motor is being used in severe 
machine tool service. When the pho- 
tograph was taken it had been oper- 
ating over ten months without oiling. 
The oil levelin the overflow plug had 
not lowered perceptibly. 


Announcing— 


a motor bearing that has all 
the old, familiar sleeve-type 
advantages, but that is 


Sealed 


Oil can’t get out— 
Dirt can’t get in— 


Removes forever the cause of 
motor bearing troubles. 





The windings in this motor driving a 
machine tool are bone-dry. No oily 
film or coating was apparent on the 
motor windings even after ten months 
of continuous operation. 





This motor replaced one with con- 
ventional bearings that had given seri- 
ous trouble due to burn-outs caused 
by oil leakage. No oil had been added 
even after eleven months of operation 
in this Ohio steel mill. 


Westinghouse Motors Have Sealed Sleeve Bearings 


Ask any operating or maintenance man what type 
of bearing is most satisfactory for general purpose 
motors and he'll tell you “sleeve-type bearings.” 
They have a low coefficient of friction because the 
shaft “floats” on a film of oil. This oil film always 
separates the surfaces of the shaft and the bearing. 
And since the area of these surfaces is large, the 
bearing has longer life than is obtainable in other 
types. The oil film acts as a cushion, too, so that 
the effect of shocks, vibration, and jars which contin- 
ually arise in service is reduced. 


Moreover, the bearing is simple, and economical 
of maintenance and replacement. Its principles and 
operation are everywhere fully understood. 


What Westinghouse has done is to perfect this 
bearing until it has all the merits of every other type 


of bearing, while at the same time retaining the old 
familiar sleeve-type bearing advantages. 

Westinghouse has given it an airtight housing 
that keeps the oil inside, where it belongs—and that 
keeps dirt, grit, and other foreign particles that may 
cause destzuction of the bearing metal absolutely out. 
What Westinghouse has done removes forever the 
possibility of oil-ssoaked windings; they simply can’t 
happen with Sealed Sleeve bearings; even vapor 
can’t get out of the housing. 

Exhaustive operating and service experience has 
developed other advantages which will interest you, 
and which prove conclusively that the motor bear- 
ings of the future will be Sealed Sleeve bearings. 
Sealed Sleeve bearings are available only in Wes- 
tinghouse motors, and all Westinghouse motors for 
general use now offer their advantages. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. *’ Offices in All Principal Cities 


’ Representatives Everywhere * Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shop 





Westinghouse 





Hl hen writing to WrEsTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND Manu? 
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(Continued from page 60) 

of a total of 250,000 miles of railroad in use 
have been abandoned since 1920 because of 
motor competition. According to a recent 
study of the Bureau of Public Roads, this is 
about four per cent of the rail mileage 
abandoned in the five-year period. Rail com- 
petition is indicated as responsible for the 
abandonment of six times the mileage aban- 
doned because of highway competition. 

And last, but not least: Who is paying the 
highway bill? Several states reduced general 
property taxes last year principally because of 
increased motor vehicle revenues which de- 
creased or eliminated the general state levy 
for highway purposes. This is notably the 
case in Wisconsin and North Carolina. 

The accompanying table of state highway 
income shows the shift in the highway tax 
burden, due to increased motor vehicle rev- 
enues. 

Local roads are largely financed from local 
tax levies and economists generally agree that 
this is sound, except where the state does not 
assume its full obligation for a state-wide 
system of highways. 

Eighty per cent of the motor vehicles of the 
country pay gas taxes ranging from one cent 
to five cents a gallon. South Carolina leads 
the list with a five-cent tax. North Carolina, 
Nevada and Arkansas follow closely with a 
four-cent tax, one state has three and one-half- 
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cent tax, fifteen other a three-cent tax, one a 
two and one-half-cent tax, nineteen a two- 
cent tax, and four a one-cent tax. 

It is estimated that the tax will yield 
$139,000,000 in 1925 as against $79,000,000 
in 1924. Registration fees will probably 
reach a total of $250,000,000 as against 
$225,000,000 last year, so that these two 
special taxes will reach approximately $400,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


How Tax Money Is Spent 


Of THE motorists’ special tax bill in 1924, 
of more than half a billion dollars. only 
about 50 per cent was directly applied to 
highway work under state highway depart- 
ments. This does not include $100,000,000 
in personal property taxes on the vehicles 
and all other taxes paid regularly by the 
owners of these vehicles. 

About $48,000,000 out of $79,000,000 in 
gas taxes was so utilized. Some of the rest 
was applied to highways by counties, but 
much went to schools, state fish hatcheries, 
general funds—to retire old railroad bonds— 
and other purposes which should be met out 
of general taxes. 

In 1923, according to John E. Walker, 
former tax advisor to the Treasurer, some 3.5 
per cent of the total highway bill for that 
year was derived from rail taxes, about 
$32,000,000 of the railroad tax bill of $330,- 
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000,000 going to this purpose. It appears, 
however, that in the same year revenues were 
derived from the carriage of road materials 
and motor vehicles which brought in more 
than $400,000,000. This was entirely aside 
from new business generated over the feeder 
highways. 

With rapidly decreasing state taxation for 
highway purposes it becomes evident that the 
burden of rail taxation tor highway purposes 
is in the local units, county and township. 
Yet these are the feeder roads without which 
the railroad could not exist and which do not 
enter into competition whatever with the 
rail lines. 

But these investments in highways are 
profitable only when they make a return. 
This is as applicable to highways as to the 
field of finance. A highway’s earnings are 
largely in the savings in costs of trans- 
portation, in the operation of the vehicle, 
in economic readjustments as in the field 


of the short haul, increased land values 
and development of new areas of food 
production. 


Suppose,as has been advocated, Uncle Sam 
withdrew from the highway business tomor- 
row. Suppose also, following his example, 
the states decided to let the counties take 
care of their own highway construction and 
maintenance. Would it pay? Would we 
permit it? 


Our Growing Need for Business News 


finance and business has been one of 

the outstanding facts of the post-war 
period, a fact which future historians will 
have to take into account as a measure of a 
change in the nation. 

The change began with the end of the war, 
which it was said made New York and ‘not 
London the financial capital of the world, 
but it has been most marked during the last 
three years. A quick measure of the change 
may be found from press associations ex- 
perience with stock market quotations. 

Three years ago we carried on our wires 
two lists, giving closing prices on active stocks 
and bonds. We carried no quotations on the 
closing of the Curb market. The lists in- 
cluded about 10° stocks and about 75 bonds. 
This served. 

Some newspapers obtained from brokerage 
. offices in their own cities some additional 
quotations; and a few newspapers ordered 
special financial service from New York. But 
for the most part, newspaper readers con- 
sidered. this list of less than two hundred 
securities adequate; they made no demands 
on their editors for more, and the editors 
made few additional demands upon us. 


More Than 8,000 Quotations 


UT TODAY we have just completed ar- 

rangements to carry not merely the closing 
prices, but also the opening, high, low and 
total sales, on all issues traded in on three 
markets, for such editors as demand this com- 
prehensive service. 

Three wires are being used to deliver these 
complete stocks, bonds and Curb tables to 
newspapers at such speed that the newspapers 
will be able to appear on the street with this 
exhaustive record within an hour after the 
markets close. To comprehend this task more 


A Minance « increased demand for news of 


By KENT COOPER 


General Manager of the Associated Press 


clearly, consider that during November 600 
Stock Exchange issues, 600 bonds and well 
over 400 securities traded on the Curb market 
were being bought and sold daily in New York. 
This means that we have arranged to deliver 
a five-figure financial story on each of more 
than 1,600 securities—or more than 8,000 
quotations and our aim is to have this mass 
of financial facts “cleared” and in the news- 
paper offices by 3:35 to 3:40 o'clock, New 
York time. 

When next you put in a long distance call 
it is possible that some such compendium 
of finance may be traveling over the very 
wire you are using, for one of the miracles 
of electricity is the simultaneous use of a 
single wire for talk and telegraph. 

A further measure of the importance of this 
financial service in the eyes of the publishers 
may be had by considering the financial out- 
lay. Six expert tabulators are required to 
“feed” a single wire. The cost of compiling 
these tables and the cost of leasing three 
wires must be divided among the newspapers 
demanding the service. Moreover, in order 
to rush these tables into immediate editions— 
say for a four o'clock edition in the East, or 
three o'clock in the Middle West—something 
like thirty linotypes would have to be in use 
in a newspaper composing room. 

This of course is the extreme illustration of 
demand for financial news. It is a special 
service designed for big city newspapers, and 
starting naturally in the East where there are 
more large centers, but also designed to 
spread westward in a network of wires as 
facilities are available. Already at least two 
Pacific Coast editors have asked that we de- 
liver these three tables all the way across the 
continent, regardless of cost, but as yet there 
are no wire facilities for such an extension. 

A newspaper in a town of only 40,000 


inhabitants recently asked for a part of this 
extensive and detailed service. Only a few 
years ago, a newspaper in a town of such 
a size would have published the live-stock and 
commodity prices directly affecting the sur- 
rounding territory and little if any stock 
market or national business news. Even in 
such cities, for instance, as Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit or Kansas City, most news- 
papers would have published Exchange quo- 
tations obtained from a local brokerage house 
—closing prices only, or possibly noon and 
closing prices—these often incomplete and in- 
accurate, 


Touching Principal Cities 


ODAY, on the other hand, through that 

rich band of populous territory two or three 
hundred miles wide, extending eastward from 
Kansas City to the Atlantic seaboard, we 
operate a “three wire system”; and one of 
these wires, running from 11 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
and having well over 15,000 words capacity, 
is assigned to carry finance only. This wire 
was opened a little more than two years ago. 

Radiating from this central band of terri- 
tory to the four corners of the country are 
double wire circuits touching all the principal 
cities. And to all these principal cities we 
find it necessary to deliver closing lists of 
250 active bonds, 250 stocks, and a complete 
Curb list of about 400 issues. That is to 
say, the last word on 900 issues, as against 
lists of less than 200 three years ago. 

During the past three years we have had 
to expand our stock lists repeatedly. For 
example, as late as last summer the active 
Curb list contained under 300 issues; while 
the other day it contained 436 stocks, an in- 
crease of almost fifty per cent in about three 
months. 

In keeping abreast of this increased in- 
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Consider the Bearings 


| 
\ OUR product enters a world of use and abuse, and upon 
jai | its dependable, long lived, economical performance, you 
| as a manufacturer are judged. 


























re You have selected with mature deliberation all metal parts 
uch that enter its construction. 
and 
- Have you as an afterthought, entrusted the performance of 
~* this equipment to “any old bearing that will fit the space”, or 
cer? have you selected one in keeping with your reputation? 
PWS- 
ri! Because of the many operating factors they govern, bearings 
- are the very foundation of good machine design. 
In- 
For more than 35 years, manufacturers of dependable ma- 
| chinery have designed their products around Hyatt Roller 
hes: Bearings. Built for rugged service, they require slight atten- 
irom tion of any sort, and once installed, last a lifetime. 
, We . 
e of When you are ready to consider the bearings for new or 
«ity, | existing equipment, let a Hyatt engineer assist you. 
wire 
ago. HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
terri- 
y are 
cipal 
s we 
s of 
plete 
is, Y ROLLER BEARINGS 
ains 
had Hyatt Roller Bearings installed 
For in old equipment have turned 
ctive losses into profits. They will do 
hile the same for your equipment. 
in im- 
hree 
in- 
When writing to Hyatt Rotter Bearinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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EVERY ROOF NEEDS INSULATION 

























Armstrong's Corkboard 
is made of pure cork in 
boards 12 by 36 inches— 
from t to 6 inches thick. 


Insulating the roof of the buildings of Edward 
Katzinger Company, Chicago, Illinois, with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard, 2 inches thick 


NY well-laid roof is weather-tight. The next step is to make it heat- 
tight as well. For it is because roofs “‘leak’’ heat that top floors and 
single-story buildings are cold in winter and hot in summer. 


A layer of Armstrong’s Corkboard makes a roof practically impervious 
to cold and heat. It is a barrier against outside temperatures that 
enables top floors and one-story buildings to be kept comfortable the 
year round. It saves fuel. It absolutely stops ceiling condensation. 


Insulating the roof with Armstrong’s Corkboard is a simple remedy, 
but it will correct conditions that may be costing you many hundreds 
of dollars in wasted fuel and lowered production. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard can be easily applied on any roof, flat or 
sloping, new or old. It is simply laid in pitch or asphalt on concrete or 
nailed to wood roof decks, and standard roofing is applied over it in 
the regular way. It affords a permanent roofing base because it is non- 
absorbent and will not buckle or swell. Furthermore, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard is a positive fire retardant. It cannot be ignited by sparks 
or embers and will not smolder or support combustion. 

Send for the 32-page illustrated book containing detailed information 
about the insulation of roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Address 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company), 195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, 
McGill Building, Montreal, Quebec. In London, Armstrong Cork 

TradeMek (Company, Limited, Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


r > come and in good-will. It pays because" made 4 

ms On S O Oa©»n ns ad On has been a change in the United StateS™F continue 

: last few years. | Pitched ; 
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for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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| terest in market quotations, we have had to 
| expand other parts of our financial service. 
| Where we formerly carried a “general lead” 
on all phases of the New York financial situa. 
tion, we now carry separate memorandums 
devoted to the Stock Exchange, to bonds and 
to the Curb market. Bond and Curb leads 
have been added du-ing the last year. 

The head of our financial department esti. 
mates that we carry twice as much genera] 
business news as we did five years ago. 
There has been a big increase in what might 
be called “constructive” news all along the 
line. ~ 

One new feature now very popular js 
nearly two columns of briefs covering a wide 


range of business interests. 

Five years ago press associations carried 
the quarterly report of the United States } 
Steel Corporation, but not much else in that . 
line. 

Today we carry news from quarterly re. } 
ports of many important companies, notes 
on railway earnings, dividends, excerpts from 
business reviews, important statements by ya 
business leaders, and so on. . 

All this is in addition to the standad} % 

‘market leads and quotations, the grain and as 
cotton leads and quotations and such divisional 
reports as foreign exchange, money, metals, ei 
wool, produce. U; 

In New York we maintain three offices for . 
the collection of this material, and use a staff pe 
—including part- and full-time men—of about ws 


thirty persons. 
On the Alert for Business News 
N ADDITION to this, in every bureau— T 








that is to say, in every important city of the ive 
country where we maintain staff men—we aft whe 
on the alert to obtain sound business news Dat 
The reporting of what is usually called fina» The 
cial news—which essentially is news of the cot elec 


dition of business—naturally is concentrated one 
largely in New York, the financial capital; Inve 
but in the collection of news regarding com duce 
merce and industry we must literally comb _ 
the country. ell 
The Associated Press is not the only Spra 
agency on which the newspapers have tt}  faily 
lied for their market and business news. there 
have discussed our situation because that 8} track 
the one with which I am familiar. Moreove} Cana 
since we serve the largest number of new Wi 
papers, what has happened to us is an accumalt}] — ga45-¢ 
measure of conditions in the whole publish} 454 y 
ing field. : cia’ 
Other press associations have establishel mes 
part-time and full-time market wires. Thet 
has also been a greatly widened market for acti 












various kinds of business analysis repom city t 
for statistical services and for signed Re 
cate features written by men who have We 
high standing as financial reporters. the he 
Newspaper demand for increased the Ar 
literally has run ahead of available wire fady final 
ities. The rental charge on financial reply: 
opened by various news agencies in Since 
three years undoubtedly runs into hund to this 
of thousands of dollars. Plaints 
We do not expand our financial and Frank 
ness report merely because it happens t@ electric 
cur to us that it is a worthy thing to do. omg 
do it because there is an editorial dé U apts 
for it. There is an editorial demand fort omy 
cause publications believe that a financial . tivation 
vice pays in circulation and advertising Property 





It is entirely safe to say t 





American newspapers have doubled the  SUmmers 
ume of the financial service they render™ g, a 
readers during the past three years. credit w) 





ArMstronG Cork AND InsuLation Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Locating the First 
Electric Railway 


EVEN cities contested the honor of 

Homer’s birthplace. And now we are 
wondering how many claim the honor of hav- 
ing the first electric street railway. 


In the September issue of NaTION’s Bust- | 


NESS we casually referred to the fact that the 
city of Richmond more than thirty-seven 
years ago began to operate the first electric 
street railway in the United States. And as 
soon as that issue was off the press we began 
to receive protests—and we are still getting 
them—from cities claiming that distinction. 
Among them are Scranton, St. Louis, Bing- 
hampton and Mansfield, Ohio. 

One of our readers even went so far as to 
say, “Matthew Arnold called history ‘one vast 
Mississippi of falsehood’ and this ‘Richmond 
88 trolley’ leads one to agree with him.” 

We had taken the statement about Rich- 
mond from the house organ of a railway as- 
sociation, and we were at first inclined to 
accept it. However, as protests continued to 
arrive, we began to wonder if it were correct. 

We turned to the International Encyclo- 
pedia to learn the facts. There we found a 
history of the electric street railway in the 
United States and Canada. It discussed ex- 
periments that were conducted and short-line 
railways that were constructed for exhibition 
purposes, and then went on to say: 


First Practical Overhead Trolley 


HE first practical overhead trolley line was 

built in Kansas City in 1884, in which double 
overhead conductors were used with a trolley 
wheel riding on top of the wire. In 1885 Mr. 
Daft constructed a third-rail line -at Baltimore. 
The next step made in the development of the 
electric railway in the United States, and the 
one which did most to stimulate capitalists and 
inventors to the active interest which has pro- 
duced the marvelous perfection in electric-rail- 
way transportation which we witness today, was 
the contract made by the Union Passenger Rail- 
way Company of Richmond, Va., with Mr. F. J. 
Sprague, to equip its 13-mile system of street 
railways for electric traction. On January 1, 1888, 
there were 13 electric railways with 48 miles of 


track in operation in the United States and | 


Canada. 


We were somewhat encouraged but not yet | 
satisfied, so we took from the shelf Bourne | 


and Benton’s “American History,” which con- 


tains this statement: 


In 1884 and 1885 experiments were conducted 
in Cleveland, Kansas City and Baltimore with 
electric cars, but Richmond, Va., was the first 
tity to establish an electric railway system. 


We were convinced that Richmond deserved 
the honor we had given her, but we wrote to 
the American Elecric Railway Association for 
ver confirmation and received the following 
reply : 


Since we decided that Richmond was entitled 
to this honor, in 1921, we have received com- 
plaints from exactly 59 cities. With the aid of 
Frank J. Sprague, who really is the father of 
tlectric railways, we decided that Richmond is 
tntitled to the honor. It is true that many at- 
tempts were made to run electric lines in the 
United States before the Richmond people suc- 
teeded in their effort in 1888. Thorough inves- 
tigation shows, however, that the Richmond 
Property was the first overhead trolley line which 


. made a success of its effort from the start and 
; “Ontinues in operation to this day. We have 
Pitched our tent in Richmond, and we are going 
| €© fight it out on that line if it takes all the 
| Summers throughout the rest of our lives. 


So we are satisfied that we have given 
credit where credit is due. 
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Time Saving 
Cost Saving 
Work for“Vicror” 














JN accepting these buildings 
the Victor Talking Machine 
Company said: 
“We take opportunity to compliment you 
on the satisfactory manner in which this 
exceptionally fine example of industrial 
construction was carried out. The entire 
project was completed in a shorter time 


than we had anticipated and at a consider- 
able saving under our cost estimates.” 


STONE &WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


. DESIGN-BUILD 
. OPERATE 4 


S FINANCE 4 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street y, NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
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-- forbidden 


years 


forbidden 
by whom? 





HEY should be the best years of a 
man’s life, those years from 50 on 

. . the fullest, the richest . . . why 
are they so often—and so suddenly— 
denied him? 

Every physician knows the answer: 
self-neglect. 

And today hundreds of America’s busi- 
ness and social leaders have learend the 
common sense remedy: intelligent rest. 

Not just the usual strenuous holiday, 
but a completer relaxation than you have 
ever known, while specialists look over 
the whole wonderful machine you call 
your body, and its marvellous engine, 
your heart. 

Here after all is the real secret of The 
Glen Springs’ appeal: not simply the love- 
liness of its setting—though hills and jake 
alone draw hundreds every year; not 
simply the charm of its atmosphere, with 
its bright companionship and utter free- 
dom from care; but rather the certain 
knowledge that here, in weeks, real help 
can be given in repairing the damages of 
years. 

Your own physician probably knows 
the story of this unique Mineral Springs 
and Health Resort, for it works in close 
cooperation with him always. Its radio- 
active mineral springs for kidney and di- 
gestive troubles, its baths (including the 
only natural Nauheim calcium chloride 
brine bath in America for the treatment 
of heart and circulatory disorders) are 
nationally famous. And its guests—are 
different people when they leave! 

To learn more about what The Glen 
Springs offers, question your doctor—and 
for complete literature, mail the coupon 
below: 





The GLEN SPRINGS 





The Glen Springs, Watkins Glen, New York. | | 
William E. Leffingwell, President. | 
I am interested in seeing your descriptive | | 


booklets. 
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England Asks Why We Do So Well 








ested in the report of the mission sent 
here by the Federation of British In- 
dustries to investigate the industrial situation. 

The mission was composed of Col. Vernon 
Willey, president of the F. B. I, and G. H. 
Locock, assistant director. 

It is a remarkable survey, reporting a state 
of great prosperity, which the investigators 
think is due mainly to the high pitch of effi- 
ciency in production to be found here. 

The commission attributes this efficiency in 
production to: . 

1. The spread of education, both general and 
technical. There is no doubt that the general 
level of technical education today in the United 
States is extremely high, and ample facilities are 
available for anyone wishing to increase his effi- 
ciency by technical study. As showing the great 
increase in the spread of higher education it is 
significant to note that there are now 500,000 uni- 
versity students, as compared with 200,000 stu- 
dents ten years ago. 

2. The labor situation. The salient points 
about the labor situation are: (a) Restriction of 
immigration. (b) High wages. (c) Unrestricted 
output and the utilization of labor-saving de- 
vices. (d) The satisfactory relations between em- 
ployers and employed. 

“The economic reason is based upon a firm 
determination to maintain the present high 
standard of living in the United States, and is 
intimately connected with the question of high 
wages and unrestricted output. The American 
employer believes in high wages, and he pays 
them. But he also believes in high output, and 
he sees that he gets it. In view of the shrink- 
age in the stream of immigration, and there- 
fore more particularly of the pool of un- 
skilled labor, it is becoming more and more 
important for labor-saving devices to be used 
to the greatest possible extent. 


Acted in industry lately has been inter- 


Cooperation Seems Possible 


“IN THE United States cooperation between 

capital and labor seems possible, and the 
fatal doctrine that there is a necessary con- 
flict of interests does not prevail. Moreover, 
there has been a widespread development of 
the system of interesting employes in the stock 
of the corporation for which they are work- 
ing. For instance, the Standard Oil Company 
allows each employe of whatever grade to put 
one-fifth of his salary or wages into Standard 
Oil stock, and the company adds 50 cents for 
every dollar so subscribed. There is a spirit 
abroad in the States which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the ‘new leadership,’ and it is a 
spirit of cooperation, of initiative, and of a 
‘square deal’ on both sides. This spirit alone 
goes far to explain the amazing increase in the 
efficiency of American production. 

“One cannot leave an examination of the 
causes of American efficiency without mention- 
ing the question of prohibition, although we 
are aware that this is debatable ground. As 
to the merits or otherwise of prohibition we 
do not desire to express any opinion, but we 
must record that several of the most promi- 
nent business leaders in America stated that, 
in their opinion, prohibition had been a con- 
siderable influence towards greater industrial 
efficiency. It is only fair to add that many 
of them qualified this statement by saying 
that maybe the price paid was too high, and 
that the social evils and the open contempt of 
the law, which have been evident since pro- 
hibition, may in the long run outweigh the 
purely material advantages to which it has 
contributed. 


“There is no doubt that as time goes on 
the United States will become increasingly a 
factor in world trade, and we shall meet with 
increasingly severe competition from her. 

“We would draw special attention to a mat- 
ter which reveals an extremely grave situa- 
tion. In the United States, even in the most 
friendly disposed quarters, the general impres- 
sion seems to be that England is definitely 
‘down and out.’ All our difficulties are exag- 
gerated, and the progress we have made to- 
wards reconstruction ignored. One hears that 
our plants are out of date, our methods an- 
tiquated; we cannot compete, our spirit of 
initiative has deserted us, and the British 
workman neither can nor will work. Not one 
man in a hundred realizes that the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme is a contributory sys- 
tem. They practically all regard it as a purely 
pauperizing scheme of government assistance. 
Not only is this doing the prestige of Great 
Britain infinite harm, it is also losing us busi- 
ness, and of that we have definite proof. 


The American an Optimist 


“FIXHE AMERICAN is an optimist, and he 

does not understand our national habit of 
self-depreciation, with the result that he takes 
all the pessimistic talk he hears as being the 
literal truth. We would most earnestly urge 
that some concerted steps should be taken to 
bring the true facts of the case before the 
American public. If the F. B. I. were to take 
the initiative in the work of making known the 
real facts of the situation to the American 
public they would be performing a great ser- 
vice for British trade and British prestige in 
America.” 

Manchester Guardian Weekly, commenting 
upon the report, says: 

‘Those who find in finance the root of all 
industrial problems will perhaps look no fur- 
ther. But American manufacturers have suc- 
ceeded, in spite of, rather than in consequence 
of, the financial policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board. They have had no encouragement 
from rising prices. Colonel Willey attributes 
their success in the main to the fact that ‘pro- 
duction has through increased efficiency in- 
creased much more rapidly than the number 
of wage-earners employed.’ In the last dec- 
ade for a given volume of output the number 
of wage earners has fallen by 23 per cent and 
the power used has fallen by 12 per cent. If 
these figures are correct, they prove amazing 
progress in industrial technique. 


American Conditions Utopian 


“(TO THE ordinary British employer this de- 
scription of American conditions must 
seem almost Utopian. What percentage of 
his profits would he not give if he could ex 
pect from his workmen service restricted only 
by their capacities and not by their rules? 
And what service would they give him if they 
knew that he measured success by the wages 
he could afford rather than by the profits he 
could earn? ... But if human nature is the 
same, what is it that prevents us from read 
ing the American standard of good-will? __ 
“Some means must be found of satisfying 
the workman that honest work will be duly 
warded and not simply go in increased profits 
and of satisfying the employer that 
wages will be rewarded with high output 
The prevailing distribution of powers, Tune 

















tions, and rewards between capital and labors 
a legacy from a time when the ideal of profit: 
making was supreme. The ideal has ¢ 
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Changes in the machinery have not kept 


ce. 

Shipping World, a London publication, is in- 
terested in what the mission has to say about 

ssibilities of future export trade to the 
United States. It states: “It is thought that 
the greatest possibility of expansion lies in 
the textile industry, food specialties and in 
high-grade goods. It is possible also to in- 
crease exports in ordinary competitive lines, 
but the high cost of railway haulage would 
preclude any great sale of these in the inte- 
rior. The authors repeat the waiaing to Brit- 
ish writers not to be pessimistic.” 





Condemning the Small 
Checking Account 


ATION’S BUSINESS reaches some far cor- 

ners, including Caplinger Mills, Mo., 
with a population of ninety souls, and a bank 
with a capital of $15,000. An article in a 
recent number entitled “Defending the Small 
Checking Account” drew this comment from 
Fred S. Wetzel, cashier of the bank of Cap- 
linger Mills, Mo.: 

It is true that it hasn’t been a great while 
since the burden of a considerable amount of 
bank advertising was, “Five Dollars (and 
sometimes one) Opens an Account with Us,” 
neither has it been a great while since this 
country has experienced one of the greatest 
burdens of bank failures ever known. 

Daily the papers would have, in a very 
prominent place, an account of a bank failure. 
They became so numerous that confidence in 
banks in general was weakening. 

The small checking account had its place in 
being responsible for this. The expense ac- 
counts of banks were increasing so rapidly 
that officers of banks were straining every 
point, and sustaining losses by so doing, in 
an effort to keep profit at a safe distance 
above expense. 

Years ago when banks were doing so much 
advertising for accounts large or small, these 
accounts were opened to an end of saving, 
and as a protection against fire and thieves. 
Now they are opened and used, for the most 
part, because it is more convenient to use 


checks than to carry money, buy drafts or | 


money orders. 

In small country banks there are any num- 
ber of accounts whose balance never ex- 
ceeds fifty or sixty dollars, and for average 
balance, it wouldn’t be worth mentioning. 
These banks have customers who deposit 
twenty or twenty-five dollars and if not 
watched very closely will check out thirty 
or thirty-five dollars and in so doing use 
eight or ten checks. They have others who 


open an account for the sole purpose of beat- 
. Inga check back to the bank. 


The cost to banks, whether large or small, 
of handling the checking accounts is a great 
burden and increases the expense account by 
leaps and bounds. The cost of checks, de- 


posit slips, ledger leaves, posting machines, 


clerk hire and so on is a very big item. 
There are no other corporations or insti- 


tutions who conduct business for profit who | 


Serve the patron whose business is small, at 
an expense, or at an even break, in order to 
have his good-will. Why should a bank strive 
to keep the good-will of a customer whose 
account will not pay its way, in hopes that 
he will bring three other customers whose 
accounts are no better than his, and one which 
will show a profit, and as a rule not enough 
profit to allow the bank to break even on the 
five? The average bank must get away from 
$0 much free service, if it is to pay dividends 
and keep on a good sound basis. 
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Equipped throughout with Dahlstrom 
Metal Doors and Trim 


NOTABLE addition to the famous group of 
skyscrapers of Lower Manhattan is the new 
Barclay-Vesey Building of the Telephone Company. 
The Dahlstrom Metal Doors and Trim with which 


it is equipped, may be counted upon to endure, with 
slight cost of upkeep, as long as this building stands. 


TE ABOU Rieti Was 


We shall be pleased to furnish you with 
complete information upon request. 


AN el 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1904 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle Street 


NEW YORK 
25 Broadway 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 





When writing to Dan.tstrom Metatiic Door Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Foreign Draft 
Collections 


The following are the ser- 
vices rendered by our For- 
eign Draft Collection De- 
partment: 


The careful examination 
and comparison of docu- 
ments to make certain that 
they conform one with the 
other when they are for- 
warded to the collecting 
bank. 

The prompt dispatching of 
drafts and documents, if 
necessary by the same 
steamer carrying the mer- 
chandise, thus assuring 
their prompt or simultane- 
ous arrival at the point of 
destination. 


The issuance to our clients 
of advices identical with 
our instructions to the col- 
lecting bank, eliminating 
subsequent confusion or 
delay, should it be neces- 
sary to transmit new or 
additional instructions, 


The care and attention 
given to the following of 
an item in order that no 
undue delay may occur in 
accounting to our custom- 
ers for the proceeds. 


The careful selection of 
foreign collecting banks to 
insure the collection of 
drafts according to instruc- 
tions and at minimum 
rates. 


The gathering and collat- 
ing of up-to-date data re- 
garding local conditions in 
all foreign countries, such 
as the customs laws, the 
essential facts regarding 
negotiable instruments 
and the protesting of a ne- 
gotiable instrument. 


The co-operation of our 
Foreign Credit Depart- 
ment and its willingness 
and ability to supply up- 
to-date credit information 
on many thousands of for- 
eign names. 

The supplying to custom- 
ers of instruction blanks, 
so that concise and com- 
plete instructions may be 
given us. 


The valuable facilities for 
out-of-town exporters in 
transacting New York or 
foreign business offered by 
the offices of our district 
representatives through 
their close contact with 
the main office. 


We do not perform the ser- 
vices enumerated above 
merely as a part of a big 
bank’sroutine. Equitable 
Service is a very human 
thing whichreaches beyond 
the daily routine of the tel- 
ler’s or loan clerk’s win- 
dow. It includes the 
knowledge, experience and 
sympathetic co-operation 
of our officers. 





Are your export 
collections handled 
satisfactorily P 


The wise exporter encrusts his 
foreign drafts for collection to 
a bank that gives the same 
conscientious care to its part 
of the transaction that the ex- 
porter gives to his own prob- 


lems. 


. If you do business in any 
foreign country in the world, 
read the column at the left 
.... then communicate with 
the representative of The 
Equitable in your district. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN CFFICE: Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


LONDON 


NATION’S 
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PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $400,000,000 


PARIS 
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Solving Problems 
in New England 


_— major problems of New England, 
power, agriculture, and marketing, were 
considered in a two-day “town meeting” of 
representatives of more than five hundred 
New England organizations at Worcester, 
Mass. The meeting also accomplished the 
formation of the New England Conference, 
“the common court of assembly of New Eng- 
land organizations,” and the New England 
Council, through which the decisions of the 
conference will have expression. 

Among the speakers on the power problem 
were: Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, 
General Electric Company; Martin J. Insull, 
president, Middle West Utilities Company, 
Chicago; and Dexter Cooper, author of “The 
Passamaquoddy Project.” 

The discussions of agriculture included ad- 
dresses by Joseph W. Alsop, president, Con- 
necticut Valley Tobacco Growers Association; 
Julian A. Dimock, manager, Dimock Orchard 
Seed Potato Corporation, East Corinth, Vt.; 
Charles M. White, chief, Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Augusta, Me.; 
A. E_ Briggs, secretary, Boston Fruit and 
Produce Exchange. 

At the session on marketing addresses were 
made by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States; Louis E. Kirstein, 
vice-president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston; Frederick A. Carroll, vice-president, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; Roy D. 
Hunter, chairman, Executive Committee, 
Eastern States Exchange, West Claremont, 
N. H.; Arthur D. Staples, editor, the Lewis- 
ton Journal, Lewiston, Me.; P. F. O’Keefe, 
president, P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 


To Promote Public Services 


| geen: group was also addressed by its 
chairman. The chairmen were: Samuel 
Ferguson, president, Hartford Electric Light 
Company, Hartford; Horace A. Moses, presi- 
dent, Eastern States League, Springfield; and 
Louis K. Liggett, president, United Drug 
Company, Boston. 

The meeting at Worcester was organized 
by the Goyernors’ Joint Committee of eight- 
een men, the Governor of each state having 
appointed three men in accordance with a 
plan made at the Governors’ conference in 
July at Poland Spring, Me. The objects of 
the meeting, as stated by the Governors’ Joint 
Committee, were: 


To stimulate concrete expressions on matters 
vital to the welfare of New England to the end 
that New England agriculture, commerce, indus- 
try, transportation, and other public services may 
be effectively promoted. 


Membership in the New England Confer- 
ence is open to all industrial, agricultural and 
commercial organizations in the New England 
States. 

Creation of the Council, it was expected, 
would give New England, for the first time in 


| her history, “a representative and coordinated 





| group of tried and proved men,” who 


Will be listened to by the Governors and leg- 


islative bodies of all the New England States, 4 
and by the Congress and Government at Wash- | 


ington. 


Will remove all doubt and question as to who = 


represents New England. 

Will direct attention of the groups most cone 
cerned to opportunities for joint action. 

Will concentrate the attention of all New Eng- 
land upon particular problems or emergencies. 


When writing to Tue Egurrante Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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Coil cap and presses used 
for molding it. 


NATION’S 


Twenty Bakelite coil caps 


molded at once 


Thinking of Bakelite in terms of multiple production has 
led to many manufacturing economies. The striking ex- 
ample illustrated here is by no means an unusual one, 
In addition to economy Bakelite possesses properties not 
combined in any other material, 


Bakelite provides electrical in- 
sulation with a large factor of 
safety. It has high mechanical 
strength. It has a splendid finish 
suitable for exposed parts of all 
kinds. It is not affected by heat, 
oil, soap or water. 


Bakelite can be molded rapidly 
with metal inserts embedded in 
the parts and can be held to di- 
mensions much more closely 
than other molding materials. It 
therefore is ideal for quantity 
production. 


Bakelite molded parts have a 
sharp, clean appearance which 


faithfully reproduces the pole 
ished surface of the mold. They 
permanently hold their shapeand 
will not deteriorate with age. 


Bakelite is chemically inert and 
does not corrode or change color. 
The lustre never grows dim. 


Bakelite is so hard that it will 
not give or cold flow under the 
high pressure of screws or bolts. 
When locked to equipment it 
remains rigidly in position in- 
definitely. 


Our engineers gladly cooperate 
in solving production problems, 


“The Story of Bakelite,” by John Kimberly Mumford, is 
a fascinating and educational story about the discovery 


and development of Bakelite. May we send you a copy? 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


241 Park Avenue, New York 


636 W. 22d Street, Chicago 


BU 
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Upper half of mold 
. for forming twenty 
coil caps at once, 





Lower half of mold for forming twenty 
coil caps at once. 





uM 


Rack for loading Bakelite molding material 
into mold, 


co 


This registered Trade Mark Symbol may be used 
only on products made from materials manufac- 
tured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital 
“B” is the numerical sign for infinity or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of 
present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's 
products. 


BAKELITE 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


When writing to Baxeiite Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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An oak on the U.S. Capitol Grounds in 
Washington. Perfect healing of new 
bark over Davey cement filling 


live and work 
in your vicinity 


Nearly 600 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are constantly at work 
Saving the trees of more than 
10,000 clients a year between 
Boston and Kansas City, and 
Canada to the Gulf. Some of 
ig them live near you and are 
F quickly and easily available. 


i THE DAVEY TREE ExPERT CO. INC. 
432 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal. 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 








THE DAVEY TREE #es 
EXPERT CO., Inc. ? 
432 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please have your local representative 
examine my trees and advise me as to their 
condition and needs. 


Pat. Of. 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 





Davey Tree Surgeons 
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Paint maker ordered not to mix ‘‘United States’’ with paint not a government 
product or made to government specification—Bottlers should not be ruled by fixed 
prices, order says—‘‘Clean, cultivated oats’’ get bad name from associating with 
“‘wild oats’’—Hat maker agrees to give up maintenance of resale prices—A defini- 
tion of a ‘‘legitimate’’ coal dealer and the ‘‘unfair’’ practices of a state association 
of coal dealers—Labeling of a shellac compound held misleading—Objection to 
amendment of complaint against merger of baking companies on ground that 
case will be delayed 








SING the designation “U. S. Quality” or 

designations of similar significance to de- 
scribe paint not made for or made by the United 
States Government is disapproved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in a prohibitory order 
directed to an oil company of Cleveland, and to 
its sales manager. 

Two grades of paint were made and sold by 
the company, the Commission found. The higher 
grade was labeled “Para Mixed Paint,” with the 
name of the manufacturer, and the lower grade 
paint was sold under several names. According 
to the Commission, the sales manager suggested 
the use of the legend “U. S. Quality” on the 
lower grade paint, and when this legend was used, 
the label did not bear the name of the manu- 
facturer. The use of the designation “U. S. 
Quality” was discontinued, the findings state, 
when the Commission began its investigation of 
the case. Purchasers and prospective purchasers 
of surplus Army and Navy goods from stores 
throughout the United States understand, the 
Commission says, that goods bearing the designa- 
tion “U. S.” are government surplus goods of a 
superior quality at a price under the real market 
value. 

Because of the company’s practice, the findings 
say, ultimate purchasers of the company’s paint 
bearing the label “U. S. Quality Mixed Paint 
Ready for Use” were induced by the label to 
buy the paint, and were made to believe that the 
paint was in fact a United States Government 
product, made in accordance with government 
specifications. 


— of competition among bottlers 
» was seen by the Commission in the alleged 
maintenance of prices by a beverage manufacturer 
of Columbus, Georgia, among the purchasers of 
its soft-drink concentrate, and in that view of 
the case the Commission has issued a prohibitory 
order. The order requires that the company “do 
cease and desist from directly or indirectly re- 
quiring the bottlers to whom it sells its beverage 
to agree to maintain a resale price at which said 
beverage is to be sold by said bottlers.” 

Investigation of the case disclosed, the Commis- 
sion reports, that the company sold the concen- 
trate in bulk form to bottlers, who add carbonated 
water, sugar, and other ingredients, and then bot- 
tle the beverage for sale to dealers and to the 
public. In making sales to bottlers, so the Com- 
mission says, the company required a contract 
in which it was agreed that the bottlers would 
sell the company’s product at a price fixed by 
the company. This contract, the Commission 
believed, imposed a restraint on the bottlers and 
on the retail trade, and restrained competition in 
the sale of the beverage, both in the concentrated 
and in the bottled form. 


2 pe Louisville dealers in grain are required 
by the Commission to discontinue use of the 
word “oats” in descriptions or designations in con- 
nection with the selling of “screenings,” “wild 
oats,” or “mill oats” artificially mixed with 
cultivated oats, unless the word “oats” is “ac- 
companied by a word or words plainly designat- 
ing that such is an artificial mixture of screenings, 
wild oats or mill oats with cultivated oats, and 
not a natural mixture from the field where the 
oats were cultivated.” 

According to the Commission’s findings, “screen- 
ings” are seeds of pestiferous weeds, straw joints, 
and other matter foreign to clean, cultivated oats 
or other grain. This foreign matter is separated 
from the wheat in the terminal elevator by pass- 
ing it over a series of screens, the resulting 


writing to Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 


“screenings” including large quantities of “wild 
oats,” which have little food value to the Com- 
mission’s way of thinking. These “wild oats” are 
sometimes called ‘mill oats,” the Commission ex- 
plains. The two dealers, so the Commission con- 
tends, artificially mixed about 90 carloads of 
“screenings” with approximately 900 carloads of 
cultivated oats, a mixture which was sold for 
No. 3 white oats. 

Under the provisions of the Federal Grain 
Standards Act, as cited by the Commission, 
natural mixtures of No. 3 white oats may con- 
tain not more than 10 per cent of other than 
sound cultivated oats. The Commission found, it 
reports, that the dealers’ mixtures were artificially 
modified to contain an average amount of 17% 
per cent of “screenings.” Artificial mixtures made 
by the dealers, the Commission says, were sold for 
No. 3 white oats at prices ranging from one-half 
cent to seven and one-fourth cents per bushel less 
than the prevailing market price of No. 3 white 
oats, thereby “making it impracticable for com- 
petitors who formerly sold millions of bushels of 
clean oats annually profitably to market their 
products.” 

The practice of mixing “screenings” with culti- 
vated oats, the Commission asserts, injuriously 
affects the competing growers of clean, cultivated 
oats in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa, who do not resort to the practice, and also 
causes the ultimate purchaser to pay for a com- 
modity which is not what it purports to be. 


B* STIPULATION with the Commission a hat 
manufacturer of Philadelphia has agreed toa 
statement of the facts and waived its right to 
present testimony and oral argument in answer 
to a charge of maintaining standard resale prices 
for its products. The Commission has accord- 
ingly issued a prohibitory order requiring the 
manufacturer to discontinue maintenance of. re- 
sale prices in cooperation with retail dealers and 
jobbers. 

According to the Commission’s findings, the 
manufacturer cited is one of the most important 
in the United States, and in marketing its prod- 
ucts it deals mainly with retailers, although ap- 
proximately one-tenth of its products is sold toa 
limited number of jobbers and by them dis- 
tributed to the retail trade. The findings state 
that the firm endeavors to maintain a uniform 
retail selling price for its hats, and that when 
dealers have deviated from the established prices, 
the manufacturer has held up orders until satis- 
fied that the “offending” dealer will observe its 
prices in the future. 

In the maintenance of its prices, the mamnl- 
facturer, so the Commission says, solicited and 
received information from dealers and jobbers 
in regard to “price-cutters” of its products, and 
when these reports reached the manufacturet 
they were investigated and an effort made to stop 
the price-cutting. 

The Commission took the position that. the 
manufacturer’s retail price maintenance methods 
prevent retail dealers from selling its products a 
lower prices that might be regarded as—justiie 
by their respective selling costs, thereby SUPE 
ing and hindering the marketing of the 
facturer’s hats in interstate commerce. 
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<4 cago paint-distributing corporation &# 
tended to stop the use of misleading designaQyayy 
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Aluminum Paint Improves Working Conditions 











II 











* This is because Aluminum Paint “leafs”. It puts a layer of metal between the sur- 


face and the weather. 


“Leafing” is fully described in our new illustrated booklet—“Aluminum Paint— 
A Step Ahead in Industrial Painting.” This highly interesting booklet tells of the 


many ways in whichAluminum Paint improves 
industrial horizons. Write for a copy today. 


> Ht 
Srlele\ Aluminum Paint 
ALU M INUM The Modern Paint for the Modern Plant 


oe fo) Aluminum Company of America 
> 2425 Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 














ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 











When writing to A.uminum Company or AMERICA please mention Nation’s Business 
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Mathews Roller Conveyer System serving a series of assembly benches. 
There are no waits for material. 


Close the Gaps Between Operations 


HE machines in your plant may have operators who 
can keep them turning at the maximum rate, yet may 
not be producing at the full, rated capacity. 


Is the supply of material for these machines contin- 
uous and uninterrupted? 


The “between-operations” handling of material in pro- 
cess very often cuts a large figure in production schedules 
as well as on the final cost sheets. 


Possibly there are some production steps in your plant 
that can be bridged by the automatic, gravity- or power- 
operated service of Mathews Conveyers. The price quoted 
on Mathews equipment may be above the average; but 
you can depend on it that any difference in price will be 
only what you could be willing to pay if quality were on 
the surface where it could be seen and appraised. 


A Mathews District Representative will look things over with you, without 
obligation. Wire, phone the nearest Mathews office, or use the coupon. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Company) 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Anderson, S. C., New Orleans, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt 


Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 


) We are interested in Conveyers for 





"] Please have your District Engineer call 
Firm . : : hoe 
Individual 


Address — 
N,. B, 1-26 


When crit 
Wy hes ” 
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gum to a compound containing 60 to 80 per cent 


shellac and adulterating ingredients of from 40 to 


20 per cent. These products, the findings state, 
were designated and marked “white shellac,” or 
“orange shellac.” The only difference in the 
labels, the Commission explains, was that the 
labels for the adulterated products included the 
word “compound” in inconspicuous letters. 

The findings include the text of a resolution 
adopted by the National Varnish Manufacturers 
Association, which presents a distinct nomen- 
clature for shellac, shellac compounds, and shellac 
substitutes. If the product is ‘not pure shellac, 
the labels, according to the resolution, shall bear 
the word “compound” in conspicuous letters when 
the content of pure shellac is more than 50 
per cent, and the words “substitute” or “imita- 
tion” when the solid content of shellac is less than © 
50 per cent. This resolution and similar ones 
were also adopted by the Paint Manufacturers 
Association of the United States, the United States 
Shellac Manufacturers Association of Chicago, 


| and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


tion of New York. In response to the spirit and 
purpose of the resolution, say the findings, a large 
number of the manufacturers of shellac are 
branding in accordance with its provisions. 

Not only was a considerable part of the pur- 
chasing public deceived by the corporation’s 
method of marketing its shellac compound, the 
Commission found, but the method was also un- 
fair to competitors who did not make use of it. 


STATE association of retail coal dealers and 
<”’X several local associations in California have 
been ordered to discontinue practices viewed by 
the Commission as unfair methods of competition. 

Through its investigation of this case the Com- 
mission found, it says, that the associations cited 
combined among themselves, and cooperated to- 
gether and with others to prevent several cooper- 
ative associations from obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of coal from producers in Utah, Wyoming, 
and elsewhere. As defined by the state associa- 
tion, a “legitimate” coal dealer eligible to mem- 
bership in the association, is a dealer buying coal 
for the purpose of resale to the public, maintain- 
ing an office and yard, displaying a sign, having 
a stock of coal, and the proper equipment for 
weighing coal. The Commission reports that of 
the 800 so-called “legitimate” coal dealers, 500 
are members of the state association, 400 holding 
membership through local associations. 

The state association, the findings assert, pre- 
vented cooperative associations from obtaining 
coal by remonstrating with the coal operators, 
and published in The Retail Coal Dealer the 
names of coal operators providing coal to the Hay- 
ward Poultry Producers Association, one of the 
cooperative associations. This action, the find- 
ings say, had a tendency to influence California 
retail coal dealers from selling coal to coopera- 
tive associations on account of a_ threatened 
loss of business. 


REPORT on newspaper articles dealing with 
f\ a proposed merger of baking companies, 
made by the Commission’s chief examiner at the 
Commission’s direction, says in part, “It appears 
from the information secured: connection with 
this reported merger that the newspaper reports 
were not well founded. So far the only thing 
that has transpired has been an offer by an in- 
dividual . . . to purchase capital stock of the 
General Baking Company .. . and the organiza- 
tion of a company to take over that stock in 
event the deal is consummated, which seems quite 
probable according to present indications ... .- 
The prime mover has stated that this new com- 
pany is to act as a holding company, but so far 
nothing has been done toward acquiring the stock 
of any other company or in any way bringing 
any other company under its control.” 

This report recommended that the matter be 
held open pending further developments. At 
the time the complaint was prepared, pub- 
licity was withheld pending receipt of answer, 
which was postponed on agreement of the parties 
concerned. Subsequent to that agreement the 
majority Commissioners ordered that the com- 
plaint be amended to include charges of violation 
of the Clayton Act, by reason of the alleged 
acquisition of the stock of still other competitors. 
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ior Good lighting maintains the regular rate of 

= duction until closing time even on cloud ES) 
ing of durtagighe late- aftefigon hours. ae 
 & Only 75% of all working time is- ‘Spgnt v under 
7 | daylight: 25% under artificial lighting eo eS 
pa Yet four of every five plants are poorly Pe 
nd- Is your plant ofe of these four? . = 
nia Ls 

ae Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 

a 15% increase in production or its equivale 

ne in lowered manufacturing costs. 

11eS, a. 

be To dearn,if your plant is properly lighted, get 
- = in’ touch’ ith your local electric service com- 
sing pany, iglectric league or club. Without any ob- 
pl ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
ise needs and recommend improvements that will 
uite effect economies in your plant. 
— Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
rock proper reflecting equipment — ten 
ging feet apart give excellent lighting. 
r be i] 

At 
pub- - INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
wer, OR NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
— ; 29 WEST 397TH STREET 
Bors \| NEW YORK 
ition F \j 
ceed EARNER ES arm 
tors. 
When writing to Nationa Exvecrric Licut Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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Government Aids 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, investigations 
and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable, 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item. 


A Report on the railways of Mexico, prepared 
by W. Rodney Long, has been issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This 

report presents detailed in- 

Financing and formation on all the rail- 

Operation of ways of Mexico, including 

: : development of the lines, 

Mexican Lines mileage, names of operat- 

ing officials, methods of 

purchasing equipment and supplies, finances, sta- 

tistics of traffic, characteristics of the right-of- 

way, number of employes, motive power and 
rolling stock, repair shops and equipment. 

In making this general survey of the Mexican 
transportation situation, Mr. Long found that 
“Transportation in Mexico presents a complex 
problem and one that demands complete read- 
justment of the railways before the communica- 
tion facilities of the country can be satisfactorily 
coordinated,” and that “Since the end of the 
Diaz administration transportation conditions 
have declined.” 

Copies of this report, “Railways of Mexico,” 
Trade Promotion Series—No. 16, are obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


41a S - \ ] ee ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 35 
cents each. 


DEPENDABLE INFORMATION on customs entry, 


baggage exemptions, and local touring regula- 
tions for American motorists who plan to use 


fi Fon ine 


ne ce, 





SE sh eee 


¢ 





their cars when traveling 
What to Do in Europe is presented in 


- When Taking a booklet “Taking Your 
( \V O ( CO Atto. Ab d Car to Europe,” issued re- 
; uto roa cently by the Department 


of Commerce. 


This booklet, prepared by Roberta P. Wake- 


a field, of the Division of Foreign Tariffs, includes 
a summary of touring regulations established by 


European countries, and details of the arrange- 


eee layla ee, 


af 


ments for passing international frontiers. As a 


2 cs 
~ general rule, according to the booklet, automo- 
,— Se ———- l biles for touring may be taken for a_ limited 


time into most of the European countries free 
BEAVER FALLS PLANT No 1 of duty by making a cash deposit, to be re- 


~ 1) t wn St | funded later, or by giving bond, to be canceled 
— ' a } later, for the amount of the import duties or by 
BEAVER FALLS PLANT No. 2 © ws S. using the “triptyque,” which permits a member 











pin earn areas: 
Tn, BEE BO 





= of any recognized touring organization to pass 
GARY, IND PLANT the international frontiers, without payment of 
> duty. 
Tre interes ‘pr a arr The booklet, “Taking Your Car to Europe’— 
peiaiane, — ar Foreign Tariff Series-No. 41—is obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
‘ HAMILTON, ONTARIO PLANT Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a 
= D copy: 
STANDARD PLANT 2 
Tue Numser oF farms in the United States 
Beaver Falls decreased from 6,448,343 in 1920 to 6,372,363 in 
- 1925, or 1.2 per cent, according to preliminary 
MASSILLON, OHIO PLANT figures for 1925 made pub- 


lic by the Bureau of the 
Fewer Farms Census. This report in- 


Now Than in ’20, cludes the number of 
Census Shows farms, arranged by states 
and counties, for the years 

| 1925, 1920, 1910, and 1900. 
| A “farm” for census purposes, the Bureau ex- 
plains, is all the land “which is directly farmed 


by one person, either by his own labor alone or 
| with the assistance of members of his household 
| or hired employes,” and that “when a land- 
| owner has one or more tenants, renters, croppers, 
. | or managers, the land operated by each is con- 

| sidered a ‘farm.’” 
In its analysis of the figures for 1925, the Bu- 
reau explains that the net decrease in the United 

States total 


. ( . 
B CAV e Y Falls, Pen n sylv a n l a is the result of considerable decreases in some 


sections of the country, partly offset by in- 
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j 
os when you need to make a business 
his . . 
speech or engage in an important con- 
il- ° . 
me ference with a prospect or associate— 
es, 
at- 
of 
ta- 
. VERY wise business man today is reaching out 
for knowledge of the other man’s business. ae 
‘an wwe Fig 
rat He meets other men at luncheon clubs, at chambers Pap 
lex : Bi 
d- of commerce, at a hundred gatherings, as he never 7 
) g gs, cll 
ca- ° - ° . 
ily used to. He meets men in far more lines of industry. ere 
oe The world is closer together than it used to be. eB 
0,” . 
ble Almost every business man makes a speech every 
7 now and then or has to prepare material for personal 
interviews. Does he realize what a mine of material 
ty of this sort a year’s numbers of Nation’s BusINEss 
la- - e oy 
use would be? References to the subject he is interested 
ling j ‘ , a ea ‘a 7 
| in in will almost certainly be found in the 1925 Nation’s 
our = . os cee epee Bi bi at a 
re- Business Index. THE NATION’S BUSINESS INDEX for 1925 
ent will be sent you without charge on request 
ike- 
des e e e . 
. A moving picture of a year of American Business—FREE 
1ge- 
+ ATION’S BUSINESS covers all forms Let’s look at one topic in the 1925 Index. Shall it 
mo- P * ; . > Tawac? re’ec . Y oes 1'@ ’ ad + 
ited | of business in an easily understandable be Taxes? Here’s part of what we printed in 1925 on 
free - . ae . is 
re | way. If the business man is interested in Taxes 
eled Government in Business or in Taxation— Sooncary Reaches the Basen ta’ Weliee i, Oke 
"by : . . Federal Taxes Will Be Cut -But How? 
aber and all business men are interested in both— “Here's My View": by Reed Smoot. 
pass } ll ~ i h | ° | . in I See fe 1 ry James Cousens. ae ON 
= 7 > ICTS > > y Peumming Up the lax Situation; by Robert B. | th. 
. of 1€ Wi finc these su djects treatec with <3 Millions a Year ino Midiien Tax: by James Madden. 
s . . re r ‘ © r el J 4 h © Tz AX PE € Ed cs a 
aa authority and yet in such a way that any Howe We Can Seve $300,008,000; by Cherles Curtis. 
| Inc yme Tax, Here and in England, by P. W. Wilson. 
rom man Can understand. It’s a Fan uly Argument in Wisconsin; by Henry Schott 
nent Our Banking and Tax Platform. 
ts a out — — ly rane 3. Taxes; by Jacob Pfeiffer. 
y . : . ur Tax Program for Congres 
When Mr. Mellon writes about the relation Taking the “"X"" Out of Taxation; by Elmer Murphy. 
Z é ’ Two Opt posing Views of Inheritance Tax 
ate of the Federal Reserve Banking System to What Industries Are Paying the Most Taxes? 
in . > fire. ; 
fi: your business, he doesn’t use terms that only ti 
re bankers understand, but he does write as an This Index, a moving picture of a year of American 
in- . expert. When Mr. Barnes writes on grain Business, is free. A letter or post card: from you re. 
of ae Cee ee Oe ere questing it—or the coupon below, will bring it to you 
tates prices anc all Otreet, he writes as reiabDl' so) aes + neid, - Skies weil : ial 
rears asi a Ndi a . ; i pe without charge, post paid. 1s 1S merely One of the 
and dependably as any man in the country, ways in which we help you to get the most out of your 
oak but he doesn t write like a government report. subscription to Nation’s BusINgEss. 
e or 
hold 
and- ecm ee ee cen — 
pers, 
a Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Bu- Washington, D. C. 
rited 
Kindly send me without charge one copy of the 1925 Nation’s Business Inpex, post paid. 
some 
in- 
Name Ee ee ory CON se OL 7 1; fr. | SEAN, eee HR ee Mae a MMR 
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It’s the COMBINATION 


that cuts your cost 





ig ecent inventions and developments in the art 
Se | of electrically welding Steelprest parts (parts 
™, “xeon! made of pressed steel) now make it possible 
S I P 








9 J . . 
If us wa to produce many articles once considered 


ase ss) impractical. 









First, as in the past, the separate stampings are press- 
formed. These units are then electrically welded into the 
completed product. It is the combination of pressed steel 
and electric welding that cuts your costs. By this combi- 
nation, intricate parts and assemblies, which have seemed 
too difficult to be practical, are reproduced economically. 










Welded pressed-steel assemblies usually cost less and 
usually are lighter and stronger than wood or castings. 
And the sleek, trim lines of a welded pressed-steel 
assembly will give your product a new sales-appeal. 





Refrigerators, Machine Bases, Highway Lighthouses, Dis- 
play Racks, Office Equipment, Containers, Gasoline Pumps 
and Washing Machines are but a few of the many articles 
economically manufactured with this combination. 








Isn't just the possibility, that welded pressed-steel assem- 
ee blies will cut your costs, worth a letter of inquiry? 





Trained engineers—specialists—are ready to help you apply 
welded pressed steel to your business. A copy of the booklet 
“Common Sense in Steel Dollars” is yours for the asking. No 
obligation will be implied and no salesman will call, until 
you extend the invitation. 

















HEINTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Front Street and Olney Avenue 
Philadelphia 








© H. M. CGo., 1925 
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creases in other sections. Among the reasons 
given for decrease in the number of farms 
were the following: The ravages of the boll 
weevil in some of the cotton states; the migra. 
tion of negro farm workers; a succession of 
dry seasons in parts of the Northwest; the 
consolidation of farms; and a general reces- 
sion from the war-time expansion in agricul. 
ture, which still persisted in 1920. Increases 
have resulted from the opening up of new 
lands in parts of the West; from the subdivi- 
sion of ranches and large farms for more in- 
tensive operation; and from the development 
of orchards and truck and poultry farms. The 
establishment of small truck and poultry farms, 
especially near the cities, accounts for most of 
the increases shown for New England and some 
other parts of the East. 


Copies of the report “Number of Farms by 
States and Counties, 1925, 1920, 1910, and 1900,” 
are obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents each. 


A Brive Gtass which will absorb the ultra- 
violet rays has been developed by the Bureau of 
Standards for protecting the eyes of foundrymen 

and other furnace workers, 

Blue Glass to Safety engineers have ine 

Protect E f sisted, the Bureau explains, 

rotect Kyes OF that men working around 

Furnace Workers open-hearth furnaces use a 

brown glass which re- 

duces the intensity of the light from furnaces 

and also offers good protection against the ultra- 
violet rays. 

The furnace operators prefer a blue glass, the 
Bureau says, regardless of the fact that it only 
gives some protection against the ultra-violet 
rays, contending that they can observe furnace 
conditions better through a blue than through a 
brown glass. This prejudice is probably due to 
their greater experience with a blue glass, the 
Bureau believes, for brown glasses are now being 
used with satisfactory results in some industries, 

The blue glass recently made at the Bureau 
has, in addition to the color and other desirable 
properties of the ordinary blue glass, the very 
desirable property of providing protection against 
the ultra-violet rays. This glass, the Bureau re- 
ports, can be made by replacing about half the 
lime in a soft soda-lime glass with cerium oxide 
and adding sufficient cobalt oxide to produce the 
desired color. 


In RecocNiTIon oF the interest in the use of 
antiknock motor fuels, the Bureau of Standards 
has studied the factors determining the gains in 

fuel economy obtainable 
Antiknock Fuels with engines specifically 


: designed for antiknock 
and Compression fue!s. On the basis of as- 


of Auto Motors sumptions believed de- 

pendable, the Bureau de- 

termined that the use of an antiknock fuel which 

would permit raising the compression ratio of 

the ordinary motor car engine from 4.5 to 65 

would yield an over-all increase in mileage per 
gallon of more than 25 per cent. 

If antiknock fuels become generally available, 
and motor compression ratios are correspondingly 
increased, the Bureau says, the situation will be 
much as it is at present, for an accumulation of 
carbon would make engine performance unsatis- 
factory. Consequently, the Bureau believes there 
would be a continuing demand for a superior 
antiknock fuel. A progressive trend toward the 
adoption of higher compression ratios and persis- 
tent efforts to improve antiknock fuels are fore- 
seen by the Bureau. 


By Way or answering inquiries regarding the 
properties and production of concrete block, brick 
and tile, the Bureau of Standards has prepared 4 
circular on “The Prop- 
Properties of erties and Manufacture of 

Concrete Building Units. 

Concrete Block, Included in this bulle- 
Brick and Tile tin is a discussion of the 
more important properties 

of concrete units, and some of their uses in ma- 
sonry-building construction. Concrete block, tile, 
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OME people find interest in one part of a news- 
f the 


tthe kJ paper—others in another, but everybody delights 
e the In pictures. 


The beautiful pictorial section of The Chronicle— 

ros the Sunday Rotagravure—is one advertising medium 
ins in with 100% reader interest. 
wes Advertise in this unique section which not only guarantees at- 
knock tention for your ad, but also affords opportunity for striking 
= illustrative effects. 
u de- There’s food for thought in the fact that in the past 7 months, 
boy local advertisers have taken more than 5 times the amount of 
to 68 Rotagravure lineage they used in the same period last year! 
ze pe 


aii Che San Francisco Chronicle 
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National Advertising Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

ing the Pacific Coast Representatives 
ey R. J. BIDWELL CO., Times Buttpinc, Los ANGELEs 
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When writing to Tut San Francisco Curonicre please mention Nation’s Business 
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Business Talks By Radio 


The financial aspects of various events affecting 
business are interestingly presented every Tuesday 
evening over the radio from Station WEAF, 


For the convenience of those who do not hear 
| these talks, we publish them each month in The 
| Bank of America Review. We-shall be glad to send 
the Review regularly to those who request it. 


Address Service Department 


THE BANK2.O 

ESTABLISHED 1812 
| 44 Wall Street, New York 
| Trust Department Organized 1888 
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Todd Tr: 


after SU days continuous f 


> 
Scientific [Illumination 
cuts maintenance costs to the bone 
A LAMP within a lamp. Flame burns above 


eS cs ed 
afic Lamp open for inspection 


urning 


the wick. Test lamp burned uninter- 
ruptedly for 321 days. 
A 125-mile-an-hour gale cannot extinguish it. 
Originally designed for marine use. Now 
adapted to railroad, traffic, govermental, mu- 
nicipal, lighthouse and contractor use. 
Forty municipalities are using the Todd 
Traffic Lamp either on approval or adoption. 
The value of Todd lampsisnottobe measured 
by the initial cost or confirmed by low mainte- 
nance,but rather asa dependable instrument for 
saving lives. Descriptive literature sent on request. 


TODD LAMPS 
Dept. Eleven 35 A, 25 Broadway, New York City 


THE 2) LAM 
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“From 
Dairy Farm 
To Doorsill’’ 


Do you remember “‘The Story 
of a Pair of Shoes’’ and ‘The 
Price of a Porterhouse,’’ two 
recent NATION’S BUSINESS arti- 
cles setting forth many phases 
of the difficult subject of distri- 
bution? Their author, F. S. 
Tisdale, now scores again: He 
gives new twists to the story of 
what goes into the cost of a 
bottle of milk. Read ‘From 
Dairy Farm to Doorsill’’ in the 
February number. 





Edward Hungerford, just back 
from Europe, told us that con- 
solidation of railroads in Great 
Britain had failed. Herein the 
United States we are consider- 
ing consolidation. In judging 
whether to goon with our plans 
we should take stock of this 
development. We asked Mr. 
Hungerford to place the facts 
before you as he found them 
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and brick are defined, and there is a useful state- 
ment of the recommendations of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce, 
for the standardization of sizes of the several] 


| types of units, as well as the large number of 
sizes in present use. 


Various materials used in the manufacture of 
concrete products are discussed in detail. The 
report also considers the size and quality of ag- 
gregates, the use of admixtures, facing materials, 
coloring processes, the need of careful propor- 
tioning, the proper time of mixing, the methods 
of molding, and the means of “curing.” Factors 
affecting the financing of a concrete products 
plant are considered from an economic viewpoint, 
and suggestions are made to prospective investors 
to investigate all local conditions related to the 
successful operation of a plant. 

Also included in the circular is a list of books, 
technical papers, and periodicals which are con- 
cerned with different phases of the manufacture 
of concrete building units, and several specifica- 
tions from the standards of the American Society 
for Testing Materials governing the quality of 
aggregates and the method of testing, together 
with the American Concrete Institute’s specifica- 
tions for concrete block, tile, and brick. 

Applications for this circular may be addressed 
to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


A Report on farmers’ costs of producing sugar 
beets in Michigan during 1921, 1922, and 1923 
has been issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in accordance with 
its plan to publish infor- 
mation on the costs*of 
production in nine states 
—Michigan, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and California—with 
a summary of the costs of production of sugar 
beets in the United States, and an economic 
analysis of the sugar-beet industry. 

In presenting this series of reports the Com- 
mission explains that 


Farmers’ Costs 
of Producing 
Sugar Beets 


on December 19, 1922, two months after the 
tariff act of 1922 became effective, the Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers Association, represent- 
ing the sugar-beet producers of Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, and Wyoming, made formal 
request to the Tariff Commission for an in- 
vestigation of the costs, returns, and economic 
conditions in the sugar-beet industry. Their 
request was vigorously supported by the sugar- 
beet producers of other states. 


Copies of the report on Michigan, entitled 
“Costs of Producing Sugar Beets, Part I—Michi- 


| gan,” are obtainable from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 


Tue Bureau oF StTanparps has begun an in- 
vestigation of the aging of rubber to determine 
the cause of deterioration, to find means to pre- 

vent deterioration, and to 


: : devise laboratory tests by 

Fy ce worry which the life of a rubber 
or AUDbEr to Be product can be predicted 
Investigated with more accuracy than 


is at present possible. So 
far, the work has included four different rubber 
compounds ranging from “pure gum” to a highly 
compounded stock containing reclaimed rubber. 
Each stock was vulcanized for three different 
periods, making a total of twelve rubber stocks 
under investigation. The factors which might af- 
fect rubber, including heat, light, oxygen, mois- 
ture and the like have been isolated as far as 
possible, the Bureau explains, and the influence 
on each of the rubbers is being determined. 
Marked differences were observed in the aging 
properties of the four compounds, and in the 
way in which they were affected by the different 
treatments to which they were subjected. As & 
general conclusion, the Bureau reports that the 
“pure gum” compound has the poorest aging 
properties, and that one of the stocks most af- 
fected by heat is least affected by light, and that 
one which is rapidly affected by light will with- 


| stand heat the best. A report on the results of 


the investigation will be published. 


see the February NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 
Tue Banx or AMERICA and Topp Lamps please mention Nation’s Business 
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Note patented steel 
back construction; 
automatic lock, and 
double release; steel 
prongs welded by ex- 
clusive process; pres- 
sure of single button 
opens back for speed- 
iest possible insertion 
of sheets, 


The only visible 
loose-leaf equip- 
ment with the 
famous 


FEX-SiTE 


SPATENT SGHIFTm= 
Opportunities are still 
opento high-grade men 
to share in the rapidly 
growing distributionof 
this remarkable office 
specialty, 
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Vigilance Pays Dividends 


But if your records—the watch- 
men of your business—are BLIND, 
vigilance is impossible. 


The whole business world is waking up to 
the fact that visible records mean better regulation 
of credit, quick collections, prompt statements, 
timely buying, automatic follow-up that increases 
sales—better business control and operation. 


Brooks Visualizers represent the speediest, 
most easily operated and most economical method 
of visualising business records. Therefore they 
are used by the biggest and best known compan- 
ies, and yet are within the means of the smallest. 


This loose-leaf equipment, with overlapping 
sheets, giving you 34 of an inch visibility, is light, 
easy to use, portable and occupies little space. 
You can have ten or twelve thousand records on 
your desk or beside it, within instant reach. To 
see the Visualizer in operation is to see a definite 
use for it in your business. 


Write us on your business letterhead and have the 
Visualizer demonstrated by our nearest branch office, 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in all principal cities. 


BROOKS 


1235 Superior Ave. 


SUALIZERS 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 
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When writing to THe Brooks 


, Pehlmer Photo Supplies 1M 1027 Samat Savannah Ga. x 
Pahring.. Srothere Inc. fF POs as, ee ee re x f 
Pubyland Sewing Machize Co. | 2822 B, lst St. Providence R.f. | j & i 

; Tatrbamke. Jewelry Co. Ie 7222 Bridge Ave. Newark 5. yan | 

Pi Paixberger Purnesce forks ir 1211 Sprague LAnsein Bone is 

q PairehilA Bottling works bah q01z orectt st. Portiand te. | 
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Alisteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 
at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—freater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
piotection—and no wearing 
out. All these are Alisteel File 
advantages. 
Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 


Write for the new GF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 




































































— "= Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead — ~ 
1 The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio | 


i Please send me without obligation a copy of The | 
GF Allsteel Furniture Catalog. NB 
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HAT the restriction policy of the British 
Government in regard to rubber has its 


adverse critics among the British com- 
mentators is proved by the following excerpt 
from the Manchester Cuardian Commercial: 
“The most striking effect of the restriction 
scheme has been that the British Empire’s pro- 
duction of rubber, which accounted for three- 
quarters of the world’s supply in 1921, has shrunk 
to one-half, while the output from the other 
sources has doubled in the same period. More- 
over, as has been repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns, the tendency for our share in the 
world’s production to decline will be strengthened 
in the next few years, since restriction causes a 
reduction of planting in the British areas and an 
increase of planting in those districts which are 
not controlled by the scheme. In 1922 the policy 
of restriction was a regrettable necessity; in 1926, 
unless the Government makes some change in 
front in the near future, it will be quite un- 
necessary and still more regrettable, since it will 
mean that we no longer have command of the 
world’s rubber supplies.” 


English Economists Disagree 


India Rubber and Tire Review reprints an in- 
teresting discussion of the other side of the ques- 
tion from the pen of an Englishman, H. Eric 
Miller, who served on the board drafting the 
Stevenson Act and on the Advisory Committee in 
charge of its execution. He sees no immediate 
causes for reaction: 

“One of the chief merits of the Stevenson 
scheme is its automatic functioning, and any 
errors of judgment arising out of it cannot be 
laid at the door, either of the governments who 
will administer the scheme or of their advisers. 

“The strength of the position at the present 
time prompts one of my somewhat conservative 
temperament to search for causes which may 
bring about a reaction but I candidly confess 
that it is not easy to conjure them up. 

“T repeat the advice to manufacturers that they 
should: make the necessary financial arrangements 
to carry larger stocks of crude rubber when these 
again become available.” 

American critics are not so happy when viewing 
the situation. The same journal reports the opin- 
ions of Dr. H. N. Whitford, expert with the 
Crude Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce, who had charge of the Government’s 
recent surveys of rubber-growing possibilities 
throughout the world. He predicts that the 
shortage will last through 1931. He states fur- 
ther that only the immediate planting of a mil- 
lion or more acres will alleviate the famine by 
that year. 

“Confidential reports indicate that total plant- 
ings of 1,715,000 acres of new rubber are needed 
to meet the demands of the world,” Dr. Whit- 
ford said. “Some British authorities have esti- 
mated the total needs at 3,000,000 acres and are 
urging that British planters set out 1,500,000 
acres.” Dr. Whitford sees sky-rocketing prices 
after 1927, and suggests that American manu- 
facturers pool their interests and start at once 
on a five-year planting project 

Firestone Project Applauded 

Editorial comment on the Firestone project in 
Liberia has been uniformly enthusiastic. Jowa 
Homestead sees in the project the ultimate an- 
swer to any attempt at monopoly, public or pri- 


vate. To quote: 
“The action taken by Mr. Firestone indi- 
cates the course which would be followed by 


other countries should the United States similarly 
attempt to control the supply of articles of com- 
merce produced in this country. If these arti- 
cles could be produced elsewhere cheaper than 
they can be bought in the United States, they 
would be so produced. Price fixing by law is a 


Tue Genera Firerroorinc Co. please mention 


Peg Current Comment in the Business Press 


Nation's 





dangerous enterprise, and can be successful only 
when the consumer must pay the price demanded 
and can establish no other source of supply.” 
Brazil once had control of the world’s rubber 
supply. She controls the bulk of the coffee sup- 
ply today. She lost the rubber trade and some 
think she may lose coffee. The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, discussing this phase, says; 


No Absolute Monopolies 


“In these modern times there is no such thing 
as an absolute, air-tight monopoly. So with cof- 
fee. Without analyzing the possibilities of a big 
coffee-raising boom in Colombia, in the Dutch 
islands of the east, in Africa, or elsewhere, a 
long continuation of high prices would mean an 
end to the Brazilian monopoly. Brazil might 
wake up some morning, in 15 years, perhaps 10, 
perhaps even less, to find her proportion of our 
trade dropping down to much less than half, and 
that, of course, would mean no more control over 
the world’s coffee trade. 

“Brazil, which once supplied the world with 
rubber, came to furnish only 5 per cent, when 
the British poured $500,000,000 into rubber plan- 
tations and prices went down and down.” 

Export Trade and Finance reads in Secretary 
Hoover’s recent address at Erie a cry to take up 
valorization schemes in self-defense, but does not 
think the times are ripe for such action. To 
quote: 


Reciprocal Action Condemned 


“When we are prepared to throw down our own 
tariff barriers in restraint of international trade 
and welcome international competition on a free 
trade basis, it is only reasonable that we should 
wax indignant over unreciprocity in any form, 
Until then, it seems out of place to demand as a 
right the abolition of protective practices by other 
countries. And in any event we do not feel that 
this is the time to jeopardize the efforts of 
American exporters by official sniping or by 
threats of valorization control of our own raw 
material production of cotton, oil and so on 
which are so sorely needed by foreign manufac- 
turers as is rubber by our own citizens.” 

Daily Metal Reporter saw in the address a 
warning to other governments that “if they ex- 
acted conditions that were unfair to American 
trade the United States would be compelled to 
retaliate by regulating the commodities which this 
country produces and which other nations find 
essential.” 


Volume of Instalment Buying 
Causes Diversity of Comment 


HE TREMENDOUS volume of instalment 
selling is cause for a wide variety of com- 
ment from diversified trade interests. 

“The endeavor to sell the partial payment 
plan and the contracts of the finance companies 
has been the cause of considerable ill-feeling and 
no little heated controversy in hardware circles,” 
according to the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle cal’s 
attention to the resolution passed recently at the 
convention of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, which deprecated the growing tendency to 
purchase goods, particularly paints, on the m- 
stalment plan, because of the increased cost of 
the commodity due to bonuses paid to finance 
companies to cover the cost of collection. The 
Chronicle quotes the New York Journal of 
Commerce: 

‘By inaugurating the instalment plan of sell- 
ing automobiles, Henry Ford has started the 
country toward economic and financial ruin, a 
cording to T. James Fornley, executive secretaty 
of the National Hardware Association.” ; 

Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, said, in a rece 
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Avoid this Glarex 


for your eye is more sensitive than a photographic lens. 


=> 





— 


a 





©/\IRECT rays of sunlight cause glare 

—light of harmful intensity, injur- 
ious to eyesight, annoying, and destruc- 
tive to human efficiency. 


. . » Note in illustration “one” how dis- 
tinctly the camera has recorded glare 
caused by direct rays of sunlight. Think 
how injurious is the effect of such intense 
light on the sensitive retina of the eye. 
No wonder office workers subjected to 
such trying conditions tire easily, suffer 
from eyestrain and nervous headaches; 
no wonder they are only 75% efficient. 





a 










... The ideal light is daylight without 
— glare — soft, subdued, restful. And 
ae dag and plete this ideal light is provided by Western 


graphic illustration “two”, Venetian Blinds. 
below, demonstrates how effec- 
tively daylight is controlled by 
Western Venetian Blinds 














——. 


. . » Photographic illustration 

“one”, above, demonstrates 
that a-window half shaded is 
| but little better than a window 


re . . . Note in illustration “two” how day- 
with no shade at all. 


light is controlled. Glare is eliminated 
and soft, restful daylight is evenly dis- 
| tributed throughout the room. This 
perfect control and distribution of day- 
| light is accomplished by an ingenious 
| arrangement of adjustable slats. Direct 
light rays are reflected to the ceiling where 
they are again reflected and diffused. 
No other window equipment will so 
effectively control the intensity and dis- 
tribution of daylight. 











. « . Just compare the two photographic 
illustrations again. The value of con- 
trolled daylight is so apparent that the 
intrinsic value of “Western CUenetian 
——— Blinds is at once demonstrated. 


NEW YORK : Western Venetian Blinds SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 




















CHICAGO MORE LIGHT~MOREAIR~ LESS GLARE PORTLAND, ORR. 
BIRMINGHAM siaetiabieeidinn “Gummtaiatcl tid NEW ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITY WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND co. ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Factory and General Offices: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Tex Ag ] Repr Ss Houston, San Antonio, Dallas fic 
ae : ss a) AS ie 
“ . ae Se ee Western V Blind C a 
3 ‘ ‘ est f ian Blind Com 
Discover other important service features of this gee ye 


Dept.N-1, 2700 Long Beach Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 





modern window equipment. cay of jn tas bach “Dade Gk 
; GUM ccd Cckban Hepeotdde t+enbeneeeeeee 

Mail coupon now for free book Bis Oe i wath eee 

. P i GEM cken tee débomtiin actin eo 
“Daylight Control Plus Ventilation.” Ble node csacane can . 


When writing to WrEsTeERN VENETIAN Buinp Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Prominent Men Say 
about Trust Company Service 


A Judge of a high State Court 
writes: “I named a trust com- 
pany in my will as executor and 
trustee of my estate because I 
wanted the peace of mind—the 





sense of security that comes from 


knowing that my wishes as to the distribution of my property 
will be faithfully and efficiently carried out.” 


A Clerk of a Superior Court 
states: “My experience as clerk 
of the Court has demonstrated to 
me the folly of appointing the 


average individual to perform 





fiduciary services. In cases com- 
ing under my discretion, I favor and recommend the appoint- 


ment of a corporate fiduciary.” 


The President of a large 
Corporation writes: “In the 
majority of cases it would be 
much wiser for a husband intend- 


ing to leave property to a widow 





ji = or others having little business 
experience, to appoint a trust company as executor. It would 


save money in the long run.” 


A Bank President says: “Men 
are realizing more and more the 
advisability of creating trusts. 


There are many cases in which 





widows lose their estates through 


bad investments. It is difficult 





to make people who are not familiar with financial and business 
affairs realize the importance of conservation.” 
An officer of a trust company in your city will be glad 
to explain to you the advantages and benefits of trust 
company service, or you may write to the address below 
for information. 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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speech, according to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce: 

“While this plan of instalment selling, which 
has already created a public debt amounting to 
more than $4,000,000,000, has been a considerable 
stimulant to business, at present, it may prove to 
be a very serious boomerang to the business of 
the future.” 


Louisville Purchase Plan 


American Bankers Association Journal carries 
a story of the methods of a Louisville depart. 
ment store to meet the financial problems jn- 
volved. “This store advertised that purchasers 
might have from 25 to 50 weeks in which to pay 
for merchandise bought from every department 
at ‘cash prices,’ announcing that this service was 
made possible by the store borrowing the money 
for the balance due from a large national bank 
There have been indications that this plan of 
linking the department store sales with bank loans 
arranged through the store will meet with more 
general adoption in various cities throughout the 
country.” 

Business Chronicle of the Pacific Northwes 
speaks of “Instalment buying as a drag on col- 
lections.” \ San Francisco Grocer quotes Rivers 
Peterson, of Indianapolis, from a speech before 
the American Trade Executives Association at 
Chicago: 

“We are paying about $800,000,000 over and 
above the normal price of the merchandise it- 
self, simply for the price of buying on time. 
The plan is not good for the consumer because 
it encourages him to buy more than he should 
buy. Distribution must pay, somewhere, for 
such credit terms. As usual, the consumer is the 
goat. 

“From the merchant’s viewpoint, he is worrying 
about the freezing of money in instalment ac- 
counts, hardening the arteries of business.” 

The same journal prints the views of an execu- 
tive of a well-known commercial investment 
concern. He is quoted as follows: 


“Good For One and All” 


“T believe that the instalment plan of pur- 
chase has played a very vital part in this country’s 
wonderful prosperity during the past five years. 
I believe that the effect of instalment buying has 
been good for the individual, for industry and 
consequently for the country at large.” 

Proof that the issue is far-reaching is to be 
found in its effect on an industry which prob- 
ably shows reflections of current business con- 
ditions to a minimum degree. This is the tomb- 
stone industry. American Stone Trade advocates 
editorially the adoption of instalment selling of 
monuments. 

“There is no reason why you can’t sell a 
monument on the instalment plan the same as any 
other article. The monument in your stock can 
be marked as sold and held by a contract of 
partial payments until paid for, and the contract 
carried out in accordance with its terms. To get 


this big modern plan of merchandising to work | 


for the monument man is desirable, and in some 
localities will work fine from the start.” , 


Less Road-Rate Regulation 
Advocated By Rail Journal 


AILWAY REVIEW has started what may 
amount to a campaign for less government 
regulation of the railroads and their earning. 
It suggests a “Fifth Amendment Week,” to m- 
press upon the general public, 900,000 of whom 
own stock in various railroads, that private prop- 


| erty is not subject to confiscation, and that is what 





regulation has amounted to, in the contention 0 
the Review. ; 

“The railroads have not been treated faitly 
either by the Government or by the public a0 
the sooner this fact is impressed upon the public 
the better it will be for the country. 

“The Transportation Act directs the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to make rates 
enough to yield a fair return and gives it pow 
to say what the return shall be. The Comm> 
sion never has obeyed the first requirement, 
it has set the rate of return at 5.75 per Ge 
which the roads as a whole have not realized # 
nearly five years. In four years and @ 
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The silkworm of the animal 
kingdom, the cotton plant 
of the vegetable kingdom, 


le took three kingdoms Z5¢eze= 


ferent raw materials which 
America’s technical genius 


...and one republic co oe 
— to make your telephone 


Se the making of your telephone, 
Nature’s three great kingdoms—ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral—have con- 
tributed generously. And, to these, the 
American republic has given of its best 
inventive vision and work-a-day skill. 
This has been an enterprise reaching 
to the far places of the earth but coming 
back always to the Western Electric tele- 
phone factory at Chicago. 


Here precious gold and shining 
silver are matched in brilliance by 
the ingenuity that directs their 
use. Here too age-old traditions 
in the culture of silk are met by 
modern methods in the produc- 
tion of the telephone. 


In less than half a century Western 
Electric men have made these methods 
the standard of the world for telephone 
making. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





























When writing to WEsteERN ELectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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He Knows It’s There! 


The owner of Van Dorn Steel Office Equipment 
has this assurance: He knows that, whatever cir- 
cumstances arise which demand new or additional 
office equipment, he can refer to the Van Dom 
Catalog and find exactly what he wants. And past 
experience has convinced him that he can get what 
he wants when he wants it! 

Whether it’s files, safes, transfer cases, shelving, 
cabinets, desks, or chairs, the COMPLETE Van 
Dorn line meets the requirement. 

-But this is ‘‘generalizing’’. You want specific 
facts of how YOU can benefit by using Van Dorn 
Steel Office Equipment. Permit us to furnish you 
with the services of the Van Dorn representative in 
your territory or a copy of our catalog. There is no 
obligation for either. Which do you prefer? 


oe 
ae tes 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York—Washington—Chicago—Pittsburgh—Cleveland 
, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


bnVeo 


MASTERCRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN STEEL 











The 
Complete Line 
Files, Safes 
Lockers, Shelving 
Cabinets, Desks 
and Chairs 








When writing to THe Van Dorn Iron Works Company please menti 
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| these roads have earned an average yearly return 


of 3.94 per cent on investment. This has 


| amounted, in fact, to confiscation of a large part 


| 


of railway values. 

“What the Railway Review opposes and in- 
tends to continue opposing, is the theory that in 
the face of all the modern forms of competition 
the railroads must continue to submit to drastic 
regulation, state and Federal, that is choking the 
life out of them.” 

Discussing mergers of roads, Price Current- 
Grain Reporter makes this observation: 

“From a position entirely free from prejudice 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
interested groups should now give the closest at- 
tention to the consideration of proposed railroad 
consolidations. The financial side ought to be 
handled so that exorbitant exactions shall not be 
taken. If mergers of this sort are for the general 
welfare of the railroads themselves and for the 
country the I. C. C. will authorize it and shall 
have full control of any freight increase which 
may later be proposed. The shipping public has 
a right to expect protection along this line and 
should not be called upon to pay higher freight 
rates, a part of which would be devoted to or- 
ganization expense.” 





Retail Stores Like Decision 
| Regarding Fixed Sale Price 


OMMENTS on the decision of the U. S. Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals in reversing the order 
of the Federal Trade Commission against the 
American Tobacco Co., to cease refusing to sell 
to jobbers who sold at cut rates, are usually loud 
in praise of the Court. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers alike are pleased. The International Con- 
fectioner makes a significant comment when it 
says that the decision means a stabilization of 
trade that has long been vitally needed, and is 
particularly welcome to the candy trade, which 
has been, and is, at the mercy of cut-throat 
jobbers, according to this paper. The Western 
Druggist quotes Toilet Goods, a monthly toiletries 
journal, in describing the latest thing in “mean- 
est men” as follows: 

“The meanest man in Rome described by 
Juvenal could not hold a candle to the retailer 
who, maintaining prices at his own store, buys 
and ships goods to a price cutter in another 
neighborhood. Such men are traitors to the cause 
of honest merchandising.” 


| Cotton Crop Report Attacked; 
Jardine Defends Board’s Acts 


HE CROP REPORTING BOARD of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has come in for criti- 
| cism lately from political and trade sources, and 

Secretary Jardine answered the criticism in his 
reply to an inquiry from Senator Pepper. 

The most startling criticism came from Sena- 
| tor Caraway, of Arkansas: J 

“Whenever there is an apparent recovery Mm 
| the cotton market, the Bureau of Crop Sta- 

tistics of the Department of Agriculture gives out 
an estimate many thousands of bales in exces 
of the wildest hopes of the bear element of the 
| cotton gambling fraternity. These cotton Te 
| ports have this year cost the cotton growers of 
| America not less than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and this is a conservative estimate. 

“Tt is time to reform or else abolish the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, which has lent itself, 
| consciously or unconsciously, to every gambling 
| raid on the farms of the South and West.” Sena- 
| tor Borah, according to the Commercial and Fi- 
| nancial Chronicle, which quotes both Senators, ® 
of the same view. “I am with him in what & 
| says about the Government being in the gai 
| bling business.” The same journal quotes the 
| New York Times on “the bad effects upon the 

market of the present system of crop reporting 
and the desirability of returning to the monthly 
system as soon as possible. It is devoutly ho 
| in the trade that Congress will authorize a retum 
| to the system of monthly reports.” ; 
Southern Tariff Advocate prints the complaint 
made by Senator Heflin to the Secretary of Agt 
culture: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge through 
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out the cotton belt that the abandoned cotton 
































































br: acreage this year is the largest in the history of , 
part cotton production in the United States. It is 
generally estimated to be more than 5,000,000 " 
i acres. The failure of the Crop Estimating Board 
at Washington to give to the public this impor- 
it m4 tant information prior to September 1 has re- 
my sulted in just and widespread criticism of the 
the t Board’s conduct and in grave injustice and se- 
) rious injury to cotton producers in the United 
reali States ” 
Secretary of Agriculture Replies 
— Secretary Jardine, according to the Commercial 
t on and Financial Chronicle, defends the Board as 
t at- 
lroad follows: ; A i 
o hk “The underlying causes for such criticisms of 
ot be cotton forecasts and estimates undoubtedly lie 9 x 
eral | outside the reports themselves, and are probably MERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 
. the due to the inherent character of the crop. They 
shall may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Be" “1, Cotton is the main cash crop of a large : 0 ; > : . 
— percentage of the farmers of the South, many ROM San Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, Chicago 
“a of whom watch the market closely. —from every commercial center of importance in 
‘ui “2. The crop is a highly speculative one, with he Ualeid Seabee eal ie ner } f d 
an a well-organized future market, which is ex- the United States and in the world—currents of trade 
3 ‘ gt Regreanhng oe Sagat flow to and from and through New York. 
e bulk of the world’s cotton crop is pro- . ; A 
duced in the United States. In this commerce, the interests of the banker and the 
“ ; : , er ae ; : 
soil a The time: between planting and picking & merchant or producer are inseparable and interdepend- 
Tice longer than for most any other annual crop, and : ; 
uncertainty as to the final outturn extends al- ent. Let business suffer and banking feels the effect; 
Po TT coe - jis one A bn Ma aemgry when trade prospers both banker and customer profit 
it the | sect damage, while on the other hand, under thereby. 
0 sell favorable conditions, it shows remarkable recuper- : . — a ‘ 
y loud | ative powers. The fact that the crop prospects The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of-Town Office is a con- 
~ may — sisi a Se tribution to the promotion of commerce. This Office, 
on- in material changes in the torecasts ol the crop . a av r , "e : 
hen it lie time to. time during the season, with con- in the Woolworth Building, New York City, is a bank- 
ee of Rage ecoemany “4 changes in teggl ing unit devoted to facilitating the business interests of 
and 1S 4 e issuance of a great number of private ; ‘ a F 
which eeerasts just in yh satire. of the official one customers in the United States outside of New York. 
throat ich s imes vary . ‘ no ; 
‘estern we snillion bales Forge rag oe scsnghey = Its officers, by maintaining close personal contact with 
iletries markets nervous and when the average of the all parts of the country, keep constantly informed on 
: n- . m ; ‘ — " 2 . 
= a ea eee business conditions in various sections, and thus are able 
ed ~” frequently occur. This has happened several to give each transaction that quality of understanding so 
retailer times during the present season.” : Yang 
Ss y be important to the customer's >rest. 
, buys Commerce and Finance takes the position that f o the customer's interest 
I the peers * ~ ne Board are a neces- Possessing in its own organization every banking, invest- 
’ a. pep can ager me Rema gee any ment and trust service, the Out-of-Town Office, for all cus 
“The cotton trade is learning to disregard | tomer purposes, is a complete bank in itself. And it offers to 
; the fortnightly estimates of the Crop Estimating | customers all the facilities, world-wide connections and total 
Acts ge Comment —_ its latest — is — | resources of our entire institution, 
ore unnecessary. e action of the market | 
fter the report was made indicated that the | 
he De- rs og I eee ae B Cc 
r criti- trade is disposed to act upon its own views | R\ ING AN K- OLUM BIA 
es, and i than upon the statistical vagaries of the | 
segs oard. It is doubtful whether the next govern- | r C 
in his ; I T \{ p 
ment report will have any effect at all... .” | RU S r OMI A NY 
na- . . . . a 
| Sem Wide Difference of Opinion New York 
very in On Employe Stock Ownership 
p Sta- P ; se 
2 out MPLOYE ownership of stock is discussed by 
| excess —4 several journals editorially. Commercial and 
of the Financial Chronicle reprints an address by W. Z. | 
‘on. Ie Ripley, Professor of Political Economy at Har- eae. ate. 
wers of vard University, in which he deplores “the alarm- 
‘on dol- ing divorce of the ownership of property, repre- . } Baye eagle as 
Sented by securities emitted by corporations or A saving— 
the De- trustees, from any direct accountability whatso- HATTANOOGA 
t itself, ever for its prudent and efficient management,’ "THREE-YEAR subscription to ‘THE’ DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 
ambling and “the wide and ever-accelerating diffusion of Navricaw’s Boaren SED 1:3: conseeiiesn ahaibieis a Sina al 
> Sena- 4 considerable portion of this ownership. Until phvicapivte-!* atic sc ae Mees A ‘ness hendaanaiaea tie the South no 
and Fi- corrected by appropriate revision of our corpo- 35¢ monthly magazines in all) for urged to closely consider the advantages 
ators, i ration laws or practices, this apparently health- $7.50. Use coupon below: of Chattanooga as a southern sales and 
what he ful manifestation may contain the seed of grave F Cae oe : distributing center. 
e. gaml- abuse. Effective control may run to the interme- To the ! me . * Chamber of Commerce Write today for information about Chat- 
“a the diaries, in this case promoters, bankers or man- Washington, D. C. tanooga’s Seeengne as applied to your 
. ters, I s . 7 particular business. 
agement companies.” Professor Ripley also pre- Fnter a three-year subscript t 
pon the : . : ; P. : a ee-year subscription to CHATTANOOGA CLEARING HOUSE ASS'N 
eporting dicted an .xtension of government supervision | Nation’s Business for the under- Building T 
monthly Over the conduct of private business and urged | signed. Send bill for $7.co 
y hoped the enlargement of the powers of the Federal ok a ea 
a return Trade Commission | Name 
Bank of America, according to the same | 5 ae ee 
‘ authority, takes issue with Professor Ripley, and | 
om a ae ne acs d SSS ie 
of Agri: | States that his fears are not shared by the public ADDRES ae ee eR ee ek 
generally. (No extra charge for foreign postage) 
through Business Chronicle of the Pacific Northwest 
When writing to Invinc Banx-CotumBia Trust Company and Cuattanooca CLeartnc House Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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Like Big, 
Broad-Shouldered, Men 


Wherever the job requires strength and stamina you'll see 
a big, broad-shouldered, muscular fellow in action. That 
is because experience has proved it is much more econom- 
ical to get a real man to do a man’s job. 


And for the same reason it will pay you to put the big, 
broad-shouldered, strong-bodied Federal Double Blue 
Pennant Truck Cords on your trucks. 


These full-fledged truck tires with their broader, deeper 
treads and extra thick, yet flexible side walls, are prepared 
to stand the severe grind, the knocks and heavy loads of 
truck service. 


Many a truck owner has found, by comparing a Federal 
with his other tires, that for endurance, for sure-footed 
traction and absolute reliability, the Federal Double Blue 
Pennant Truck Cord has no equal. 


The Federal Authorized Sales Agent near you 
is a reliable man who recognizes the value 
of fair treatment on price, quality, and service. 
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i) AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY | 


FEDERAL 
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sees only good to come from employe ownership, 
when it says: “In America the ‘capitalistic class’ 
is growing rapidly. The worker now owns stock 
in the company by whom he is employed; he has 
further capital represented by life insurance, 
home ownership and a savings bank deposit, with 
perhaps a Liberty Bond or two. 

“Whenever the laborer saves and invests his 
first $100 in interest-bearing securities, he takes 
his first step toward becoming a capitalist.” 

In a current issue of the Lamp, organ of the 


| Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, an em- 


ploye stock subscription plan is outlined, stating 


| that on the last day of this year “900,000 shares 








of common stock of the company will pass to the 
16,000 employes who have participated in the 
acquisition plan. This transfer of ownership will] 
carry with it the heartiest good wishes of the 
shareholders of the company and its executives.” 

The American Federation of Labor has no such 
feelings of good-will for the employe stock- 
ownership plan, according to Jron Age. The or- 
ganization’s view is as follows: 

“Equally deceptive is the sale of company 
stock to employes who are unacquainted with the 
speculative character of all common stock.” 


Critics of Postmaster New 
Discuss Deficit Reduction 


AN ANSWER to Postmaster General New’s 
article “The $42,000,000 Postal Deficit” 
which appeared in the November issue of Na- 
TION’s Busrness is published in Good Govern- 
ment, organ of the National Civil Service Reform 
League. The main contention of the an- 
swering article is that much of this deficit is un- 
necessary due to the fact that the department is 
largely controlled by politics. Two sources of 
extravagance are the postmasterships and the 
rural free delivery, the writer contends, and these 
are run by politicians. A plea is made for ap- 
pointment to postmasterships on the ground of 
merit rather than because of party loyalty. 
Discussion of postal rates is taken up in the 
Package Medicine Journal by Richard H. Lee, 
General Manager and Counsel of National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users. The writer urges 
business men generally to take up with Con- 
gressmen the fact that the Post Office Department 
needs business methods of operation. As an ex- 
ample of the lack of business foresight shown by 
Congress during the last session, the following is 


| cited: “The Government needed more money to 


meet a wage increase. Congress did not know 
that when great business institutions need money 
in this day they do not increase their selling 
costs; they decrease them; they do not try to 
make a great profit on one item; they try to 
multiply a small profit on many items.” 


People Prefer Autos to Homes, 
Says Barron, Replying to Gary 


“TF JUDGE GARY is right, this country is in 

for an era of upbuilding and expansion never 
before dreamed of,” said Clarence W. Barron, 
publisher of the Wall Street Journal, comment- 
ing on the statement by Judge E. H. Gary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, that the steel companies 
soon will be refusing orders, according to the 
American Metal Market. 

“T have had doubts for some time as to 
whether, as a nation, we were home builders or 
automobile buyers. But, if Judge Gary is right, 
we are doing both, which is phenomenal. 

“I believe people prefer automobile to house- 
owning. The astounding fact in the whole finan- 
cial situation is that we are now again drawing 
gold from Europe, more than $25,000,000 having 
been shipped to us recently. 

“As we are now in possession of one-half of 
the money-gold of the whole world, bankers have 
expected that we would from now on be ex- 
porters of gold as we continued to loan money 
to foreign enterprises and European nations. 

“As I have said before, business is too good. 
Abundant prosperity begets carelessness, and easy 
credit often means overextension. Business men 
must study the fashions, for prosperity cannot be 
in all trades at the same time.” 
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Firms in the Equitable Bldg., 


3 7 New York City, use Globe-Wer- 
nicke Office Equipment because 
it gives them the efficiency, 
accuracy and speed that A 

they demand. 
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| Spotlight the Zone of Inquiry 


Today’s records will be your business history in 1927. Every item, 























7 transaction or memo is yours for instant inspection when Globe-Wernicke Let us show you how 
over Angular Tab Guides classify your correspondence and records. Their simple filing and finding 
an bold, legible, interchangeable faces, firmly attached to sturdy pressboard,  °22>e made. Write to- 
aa keep valuable records accurate, safe and easy to find. pontine, ee 
the ° 

~ The addition of Angular Tab Guides to the Globe-Wernicke Rainbow 

ht, (color) System of selection form the ideal solution to filing and finding. 

ial Whole sections of inquiry light up at a glance, each 

ve section spotlighted by a Globe-Wernicke AngularTab. -_ ete on ne 

ving Box 25 Cincinnati, O. 

fof THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.  Piessp sand. me 9 copy of veel Beebe waieuield 
"a CINCINNATI, OHIO Tabs fo their advantage, together with « sample Angular 
oney 
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When writing to Tue Grose-Wernicke Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





Orient 
Round the World 


Magnificent, oil-burning President Liners sail 
from San Francisco every Saturday for Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, 
New York, Havana, Panamaand Los Angeles. 

From Boston and New York they sail on 
fortnightly schedules for the Orient and 
Round the World via Havana, Panama and 
California. 

Palatial, luxurious liners, they provide a 
famous cuisine and a personal service. Infor- 
mation from any ticket agent or 

604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
Robert Dollar Building, 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 




















Ba lah wa ain Me Bays GA a ne 


SAVANNAH 


——GEORGIA 














It’s the Big Thing of the new South in all branches 
of business—industrially, commercially and in the 
entertainment of America's winter vacationists. 


Nationally known financiers of Detroit, New 
York and other cities have taken Savannah seri- 
ously and have invested there. Always one of the 
great éastern ports, Savannah is at present the 
chief center for direct water shipment to Florida. 
A mild climate permits a!l-year working conditions. 
Bank resources now exceed $100,000,000. 


The opening of the Savannah-Carolina bridge 
and approaches has doubled Savannah's trading 
area and has brought a 300% increase in tourist 
travel so far this season 210 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Va.) 


(Saves miles via 


Railroads grant stopover privileges on all round 
trip Florida tickets. Direct passenger steamship 
service. 


¢ booklets, and 
road information, address 


BOARD OF TRADE 
11 E. Broughton Street 


Savannah, Georgia 


For illustrat: 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


Fi herr eager of the proposal that a man’s 
bathroom take color from his fortune 
would seem to require water colors, though 
oils are also symbolic of riches. In making 
the suggestion to the Tile and Mantle Con- 
tractors Association, Roy Jordan of New 
York said that a plain white bathroom is only 
for the $10,000 home; that a $20,000 home 
should have bathrooms in blue or pink tint; 
and that a $40,000 home should have purple, 
green, or yellow tiles in its baths, and so on. 

And what would Mr. Jordan prescribe for 
the baths of millionaires? Nothing less than 
rainbows would do for the golden showers of 
the rich and powerful of the earth. And 
what’s to prevent income tax publicity issuing 
from a man’s bathroom? Once the color was 


known, his wealth might easily become a 
matter of clamorous public interest—a sort of 





























hue and cry affair. To color a nation’s bath- 
rooms with a distinctive symbolism of well- 
being is a useful service, but it is high time 
that bathroom singing be made to stand for 
something. Somewhere there must be an 
American boy on the way to saying, “Let me 
but write a nation’s bathroom songs, anfi I 
care not who may make its laws.” 


HAT GROUP insurance policy of $1,000,- 

000,000 taken by a Detroit hotel to protect 
its guests for 48 hours after ‘checking out” 
should sharpen thought on the perils of travel- 
ing. It may invite a man to ponder the com- 
fortable security of the hotel, and the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” outside, or 
it may be food for vanity, for many a man 
with a price on his head becomes a fascinating 
figure for the world’s wonder . . . an impor- 
tant fellow likely to crash into the headlines 
at any moment . . . and who of the great of 
the earth can forego the morbid pleasure of 
focusing his mind’s eye on post-mortem ap- 
praisals of his worth. 

Even so, the keepers of the great inn have 
given reason enough to revise the old judg- 
ment on the sleep of kings with saying that 
“Easy lies the head that knows our policy”’— 
and perhaps, as in the heaven of good hotel 
men, the guests will all turn out to be “good 
risks.” 


5 me IMPORTATION of fifteen million 
feet of Pacific Coast lumber into Florida 
is a new staff on which to lean belief that 
some day the phrase makers will be con- 
founded with word that those traditional coals 
have been lugged into New Castle. 


ery with the continual downpour during 
4% the last world’s series came the usual 
deluge of millions of words from the writers 
assigned to the games in Pittsburgh and 
Washington. Of the vast total that got into 
newspapers and magazines, 10,000,000 words 
are said to have passed through offices of the 
two telegraph companies. Glory be! Noah 
TRADE please 


SAVANNAH BOoarpD OF 


StramMsuip Line and 


and his epochal nautical venture during the 
great rain got no such measure of publicity, 


But every telegraph editor well knows that ° 


the wire is not closed to that ancient flood, 
Belated reports of it are still coming in, all 
signed ‘‘More,” the most prolific of all cor- 
respondents. And such a tremendous irriga- 
tion of the earth should, of course, get more 
space than a mere soaking headlined with 
“wet grounds.” The flood was exactly “as 
advertised,” and it will continue to be “good 
copy” for a good many generations of readers. 


Yat a good deal of pulp wood is regu- 
larly consumed in printing impractical 
recommendations in behalf of forest conserva- 
tion, the lumber industry is working out its 
own salvation through a business-like reduc- 
tion of waste in logging and mill operations. 
Fresh evidence to support that conclusion is 
reported from Long View, Washington, where 
the Long Bell Company will supply the waste 
from Douglas Fir trees to the Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Company for utilization in the 
manufacture of kraft paper. 

The paper company is building a plant with 
a blower-pipe system to serve its barges on 
the Columbia river. Chips and butts will 
be reduced in the plant to sizes that will pass 
easily through the blower pipe to the barges 
bound for the company’s mill at Camas. 
There it will be converted into kraft paper. 
This arrangement made by the two companies 
promises to turn waste wood into a more im- 
portant and useful commodity—and if they 
hew to the line of their contract they will let 
the chips fall where they pay. 


TS VALUE of property owned by the 
American Indians was considerably in- 
creased during the fiscal year 1925, according 
to an estimate completed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Interior Department. 
The total value of Indian property is now 
fixed at $1,656,046,550, including property 
held by Indian tribes and by individual Indians 
under the guardianship of the Government. 
The increase is attributed to the enhanced 
value of oil and gas, coal, lead, zinc, asphalt 

















and other mineral deposits on tribal lands. 


The value of these mineral resources, as 
estimated by Indian superintendents and the 
Geological Survey, amounts to $933,947,224. 
Excepting a depreciation in some of the 
lands held by Indian tribes, every other sort 
of property owned by the Indians gained im 
value during the year. And all the time peo- 
ple have been condoling with “Lo, the poor 
Indian” who stood in front of the cigar 
store—like as not, he owns the place now. 


N INFORMAL commentary on fashion’s 
influence over industry is made by the 
Silk Association of America in reporting the 
increase of importation of raw silk from 46, 
000,000 to 59,000,000 pounds a year. It’s all 
owing to the expansion of the Americal 
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“I look over carefully the proofs of every 
booklet and every piece of sales literature 
which we purchase.” 

“Then why don’t you look over your 
letterhead 2” 

The President, about to punch the ele- 
vator button, paused. He regarded Burris 
resentfully. 

“What is the matter with it? That 
letterhead is as old as the business. It is rec- 
ognized by everybody who knows us. And 
it is very inexpensive.” 

This attitude may still be met with 
frequently among business executives. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the letterhead 


which is as old as the business may not 


be a good one. In fact, if the business is an 


BUSINESS 


old one, it probably is a poor one. And the 
thing which is recognized as familiar isn’t 
nearly so strong as the one which is recog- 
nized as good. As to expense, that depends 
upon what the letterhead is supposed to do. 
It’s first purpose is to convey a message. 

But it has another. It should convey 
an atmosphere, a personality, which identi- 
fies the business it represents, and 
it should convey that atmosphere or 
personality so convincingly, so pleasingly, so 
substantially, that it makes the same kind 
of favorable impression that a good sales- 
man or a fine office does. 

The writing paper which does this, 
which is known everywhere to be worthy 


of the finest business, is Crane’s Bond. 





CRANE’S BOND * CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED 


pp) 


Consisting of 


CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 


CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


Any engraver, printer, lithographer, or stationer can supply you with your letterhead 


upon any of Crane’s Business Papers. 


CRANE &® CO., inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When buying Crane’s Business Papers ¢ 
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Advantages of the West’ s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 3 











“Shirt Sleeves and Lawns, 








inthe month of January 


how does that appeal to you, Jim? Think of green lawns 
and shade trees instead of snow drifts around your factory 
back home. Rather hard to picture, isn’t it? 


“The United States Government 
and Charlie Schwab both found 
that Oakland has the best all year 
‘round working climate of any in- 
dustrial city in the United States. 
There are no extremes of heat or 
cold with the result that the efh- 
ciency of the workers ismuch great- 
er here than in the Eastor Middle 
West. 


“Notice the absence of smoke and 
soot—that’s due to the universal 
use of hydro-electro power and fuel 
oil in place of soft coal. Cleanliness, 
freshair,and pleasant surroundings 


add to office efficiency just as the 
even temperature adds to factory 
efhiciency. 


“You think this plant exceptional? 
It is typical of the type of build- 
ings being erected by industries 
throughout this entire section. All 
of the Eastbay cities — Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, 
Emeryville, Irvington—car show 
you many more just as good as this. 


“Say, Jim, we're sitting on the top 
of the world out here in Oakland. 
“Youasked about railroad facilities; 
I'm going to show you something 
when we leave here.” 


(To be continued in the February issue.) 


A detailed industrial survey of Oakland will be 
mailed you on request. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





iW 


n writing to 


OaKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE please 


*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles—and is being advertised cooperatively by 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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woman’s wardrobe, the Association says jn 
explaining that although the yardage for 
dresses is reduced to the minimum, the num. 
ber of garments in the individual wardrobe 
has increased more than the figures imply, 

Last year was unquestionably a silk year 
the Association asserts, but this optimistic 
note must be tempered with the present signs 
and omens that define the future. As read by 
the statistical seers of the Department of 
Agriculture, they portend the coming of the 
dressless age in about eight years. During 
the last twenty years, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the quantity of material needed for a dress 
has decreased from 14 to 4 yards. “At this 
rate,” the Bureau says, “it takes no mathe. 
matician to figure that there won’t be any 
dresses eight years from now.” 

Not many persons probably will get up 
early on New Year’s Day, 1933, to check up 
on the government soothsayers, but if the 
silk men really want to keep America clothes 
conscious, they should throw all their moral 
support to national observance of Apple Week. 


,4ROM PARIS comes word that beards are 
bad for the business of lawyers wanting a 
share of the American divorce trade, for 


~ “American women seeking advice on their 


marital affairs will have nothing to do with 
bearded advocates,” a preference that should 
play directly into the hands of barbers. But 























from the first, American women have sup- 
ported the open-face movement—in husbands 
as well as in watches—and now to find that 
taste expressed in their discussions of divorce 
only confirms belief that international law will 
take proper recognition of the American prin- 
ciple of “open covenants openly arrived at.” 


ss pai an Italian firm offering artificial 
wool to American textile manufacturers, 
there is inviting chance to cut the overhead in 
the ancient game of pulling-the-wool-over-the- 
eyes, for now the confidence men can play it 
synthetically. It may turn out that the only 
myth about the Golden Fleece was that it was 
artificial wool. 


TOW IT can be told! -The German fried 
LN potato is more easily digested than the 
French fried potato. So say scientists of the 
Plainly, the implica- 
tions to the business world are more gastric 
than drastic, and need give no shock to the 
delicate equilibrium of international relations. 
But the verdict was to be expected—the yeals 


| since the war had already tempered “German 
| atrocity” to “German ingenuity.’ 


THAT “meals-on-wheels” idea for cross 
country motor stages is not so hot, evel 
if the Los Angeles-San Francisco coaches 
roll into the newspapers on the completeness 
of their kitchen equipment—as if all buses 
did not have facilities for a blowout! 
— Ca 
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Have You Considered Sheet Steel 
for Your Product? 


ANY a manufacturer has found 

Sheet Steel the “‘step ahead’’— 

to a better product, to a lower cost 
or to new markets. 


Contrast the old-style and the mod- 
ern all-steel Pullman. The safety, the 
cleanliness and luxurious comfort of 
this better product was made pos- 
sible through Sheet Steel. It is natural 
this improvement has been reflected 
in passenger coaches and evenin street 
cars. The all-steel bus is certain to es- 
tablish the same sweeping preference. 


It is Sheet Steel that has enabled 
Ford to build a better car for the 
same price. Even the closed models 
are all-steel—safer, more luxurious, 
more beautiful. 


The durable beauty, strength and fire 
resistance of Sheet Steel office furni- 
ture and partitions have made them 
the standard in public preference. 
What business man does not want 
the superior service of this modern 
material? Already the trend has 
started that will result in wholesale 
changes in thousands of offices. 


The very character of Sheet Steel 
makes for uniformity and quality. In 
the process of production it is rolled 
and re-rolled into a homogeneous 
sheet that can be depended on to 
duplicate with scientific exactness in 
manufacture both size and strength. 
It lends itself to mass operation but 
is not confined to it. 


Our booklet, ““THE SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO THE PUBLIC,” 
suggests many uses of Sheet Steel. We will gladly send a copy 
or discuss specific applications of Sheet Steel to your product. 


So ot ee 
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The Mayflower 





Washington's 
Palatial New Hotel 
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News of Organized Business 


HE FOURTEENTH annual meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, May 11, 12, and 13, 1926, 
in accordance with action taken by the Cham- 
ber’s board of directors. Members of the Na- 
tional Council will meet in Washington, May 10. 


Omaha Advertises for Good Will 


A FOLDER, entitled “‘E Pluribus Unum’— 
i Why Did They Put That Slogan on the 
Dollar?” has been prepared by the chamber at 
Omaha as a means to create good will and confi- 
dence among its own members. The folder was 
supplemented with a full-page newspaper ad- 


the last fifty years has been 12 bushels an acre, a 
yield worth less than the cost of production. The 
contest is expected to stimulate farmers to pro- 
duce yields of 50 to 100 bushels an acre at a cost 
much lower than the market price of corn shipped 
into the state. 


Chamber Hires Landscape Expert 


HROUGH an arrangement made by the 
chamber at Claremont, Calif. the expert 
knowledge of a landscape architect has been avail- 
able for three years to property owners of that 
city. Up to this year he gave free consultation 
to any property owner who wished to consult 
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him, but financial considerations have now com- 
pelled the chamber to limit the service to its own 
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vertisement, which gave a statement on the value 
of chamber work under the headline, “Man 
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Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 





Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 


Seventeenth and De Sales Streets 

















~ WARNING 
MOTORISTS 


Don't Start Your Engine 
UNLESS Garage Windows 
or Doors Are Open 





All gasoline engines, when operating, 
generate CARBON MONOXIDE 
GAS. This gas is an insidious and 


fatal poison. It is invisible, odorless, 


means almost immediate death. 


doors and open windows. 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty 
Years in Business Liberal as to Con- 
tract, Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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Power—the Force Behind Omaha.” 


Daily Report on Chamber Finances 


ACH day the accounting department of the 

chamber at Stockton, Calif., makes a finan- 
cial statement to the secretary. At the top of 
the form on which the report is made is carried 
the bank balahce of the preceding day. The total 
cash received for the day is next reported, and 
the total of the two items is put down as a cash 
balance. Below this total is inserted the amount 
of obligations which stand against the chamber, 
including all the bills received during the day. 


A Luncheon Club for Farmers 


idea of having farmers who come to town each 
Saturday meet at luncheon. The idea was com- 
municated to one of the farmers, and he put the 
suggestion into practice. Most of the farmers 


had been eating their noon meal on Saturday in 














Cuero, so that the luncheon club plan made no 
additional expense for them. 

During the luncheon hour talks are made by 
members of the club, experts on agriculture, and 
Cuero business men. Secretary Carrington was 
elected an honorary member and helps plan the 
programs. Entertainment is provided by musi- 
cal organizations from town and country. No 
dues are charged. Stiff collars are taboo. 


$1,000 for Highest Yield of Corn 


HROUGH the agricultural committee of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, H. Lane Young, 


Georgia in 1926, provided that banks in not iess 
than seventy-five counties offer small prizes in 


Citizens and Southern Bank, which has banks at 
Atlanta, Athens, Augusta, Macon, and Savannah 
An announcement of the contest reads: 


Should this be done, it will attract the at- 
tention of people all over the United States 
to the merits of your county. 

The average yield of corn in Georgia during 


and Joun Hancock MetTvat 











members. 
pearance of 
the architect’s recommendations. 


residence grounds is attributed to 


“Nacos” Elect Officers 


rom 
U.S. Ch # C / SATURDAY luncheon club for farmers, or- NV ORE than three hundred members of the 
-o. amber of Commerce l ganized at Cuero, Tex., is reported to be Jd National Association of Commercial Or- 
on giving valuable assistance to the Cuero chamber ganization Secretaries registered at the eleventh 
| in its activities in behalf of agriculture. J.C. annual meeting at Kansas City. The program in- 
Connecticut Avenue Carrington, secretary of the chamber, got the cluded two addresses by John W. O’Leary, presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The association begins its twelfth year with 
more than one thousand members. A board of di- 
rectors was chosen, and the board elected four 
of its members to serve as officers. The new 
directors are: H. P. Corcoran of Wheeling; L. P. 
Dickie of Tampa; Raymond B. Gibbs of Scran- 
ton; Roscoe H. Goddard of Worcester; William 
Holden of Tulsa; E. E. Jackson of Colorado 
Springs; Walter O. Lochner of Trenton; John B. 
Reynolds of Indianapolis and Edw. R. Smith of 
Oshkosh. 

The officers are: Raymond B. Gibbs, president; 
John B. Reynolds, vice-president; Roscoe H. 
Goddard, vice-president; and Walter O. Lochner, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Fire Waste Committees Named 


T. BELL, chairman of the National Fire 

« Waste Council, which is cooperating with 
the Insurance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in its nation- 
wide fire prevention program among chambers 
of commerce and trade organizations, has ap- 
pointed committees authorized at the last meet- 


asteless < 7 smz * : ee i ing f “De >] ace 5 ill serve 
quantity breathed into the lungs highest yield of corn raised on five acres in eee e € p 


The Contest Entry Committee, which has 
charge of obtaining entries in the Inter-Chamber 


. es " ae contests for high yields in their counties. The a sia = Se ae ee . wane 
ae ine rey oman only five acres of each contestant must be in one nim —— sage Ms om phy = oe 
»y fresh air—tresh air through open ract. Mr. Young is executive manager of the oes ‘ : ae : ® 
- f 5 mm : sonnel includes: Richard E. Vernor, fmanagef, 


Fire Prevention Department, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, chairman; Percy Bugbee, field secretary, 


Earl E. 


’ - eles apr” = ere | National Fire Protection Association; 
others against this danger from The people in your county are sure that it Fisk, National Association of Insurance Agents; 
CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. is the best county in Georgia. Here is the op- Joseph F. Leopold, manager, Southern Central 

portunity to prove it to the world. Division, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; B. S 
Ly Se There is the chance to win the cash prize Mace, Railway Fire Protection Association; H. L. 
Viz LIMIJI> of $1,000 and to arrange for two hundred, Miner, Wilmington, Del., Chamber of Com 
=a J three hundred, or five hundred or more per- Gilbert E. Stecher, Hoboken, N. J., Chamber 0 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY sons in your county to raise large yields of Commerce; C. L. Topping, Fire Marshals Ass0- 

a ee corn at a low cost per bushe! ciation of North America. 


The members of the Speakers Committee, under 
the chairmanship of T. A. Fleming, supervise, 
Conservation Department, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, are: Eugene Arms, managel, 


Ire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 


A marked improvement in the ap-’ 
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| Or- HE Kansas City territory is changing rapidly . . . 
_ ‘ growing... becoming an increasingly important 
ve Fairfax Facts factor in the nation’s purchases. 
ri Contains 1,282 5 e413 : : 
Py 1 isl ae ee Twenty million people look to Kansas City for 
tax ° ” . . os a 
| four 2 ae e their daily wants, its location and transportation 
> new tt o *4*,°% . + 
L. P. oS ee eT ee facilities so well adapted to serving them quickly 
ao cod aoe kien ee and economically. 
— and sanitary sewers, elec- 
Hn PD. trical lighti ° 
ith of pipes ing and power Manufacturers seeking a well concentrated and 
ident: 4 Six miles of trackage, the prosperous market, or national distributors want- 
ret unit t * * . . . . 
7 thirty dt patigi eet ae ing to economize in and speed up distribution to 
mre - z this market, should have the latest data, which is 
esidence districts immedi- P ° > : 
1 5 ately adjacent and within contained in our booklet, ‘‘The Kansas City 
walking distance offer an . 9 
1 Fire excellent supply of labor. Market. 
Bagge © Cost of present improve- 
ration- Sa Seer SS nee Send for this With room to 
— Planned to give maximum booklet grow 
meet service to the manufacturer. So rapidly has the Kansas City " ‘ 
pe @ Within one mile of Kansas market changed, so increasingly — fore than three million dollars 
ember, City, Kansas, business dis- prosperous has it become in recent is being spent to make The Fairfax 
trict, within 3 miles of years, that the statistics of a few Industrial District of maximum de- 
h_ has the Kansas City, Mo., busi- years back are completely out of  sirability to industries seeking a 
yamber none — within 22 5g te presdst thie iced te Kansas City location. It offers 
: diewrict. ee formation to interested business ™#ny advantages of location,trans- 
anager, i , . ‘ executives that the booklet, ‘‘The portation, service to the territory 
tuarial a ee rail connections with Kansas City Market,’’ was pre- and proximity to sources of labor, 
retary eae pared. It will aid a. business raw material and fuel supply-—and 
arl B ag ontery De pte gm mane tunities in the Kansas City terri. that very desirable industrial die- 
— operating cost in Kansas City. cory. ; secghe> capt ins trict feature, the room to grow. 
en ; 
B. S. 
> H. L , “ese . ; 
merce The Kansas City Industrial Land Company 
aber of 5 : % : : 
” Asso- 219 Railway Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
, under 
oa of Food manufacturers should not overlook the importance of the Kansas City market, which consumes one-fifth of 
anager, the nation’s food supply, spending approximately 214 billion dollars annually, figured at wholesale prices, for food. 
When writing to T InpustTriat. Lanp Company please mention Nation's Business 
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| lie Let Your Hotel 
J ——— Boost Your Town 


i 
5 It’s the cosy, homelike atmosphere 
; 3 of the modern hotel that causes 
a ss the guest to appreciate your town; 
ai makes him loath to leave and anx- 
f 4 ious to come again. 
Le Nor can this desirable impression 
; be imparted by the hotel that is no 


longer modern! 


There can be a modern hotel in 
YOUR town; it’s just a question 
of financing. 

That question is answered in THE 
FINANCIALIST, a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to the subject of com- 
munity hotel financing. “Twill be 
sent gratis if you'll ask us to place 
your name on our complimentary 


Civic list, “*C-1.” 


The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM Inc. 


Harrisburg - - Pennsylvania 











Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Experienced Management 


The properties in the Associated system are operated by men all of whom have 
been successfully engaged for many years in the various phases of public utility 
business. The properties have been operated in conjunction with the J. G. 
White Management Corporation, which is one of the oldest and most widely 
known organizations engaged in the supervision of public utilities. 


Some of the Associated properties were built by the present management 
more than 20 years ago. Under their supervision the properties have steadily 
increased in the number of customers and in earnings. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company (incorporated in 1906) has pursued 
conservative financial and business policies. 





Securities of the 


qd Associated Gas and Electric Company 


may be bought in the open market through your security dealer to 
yield a good return 





erro aon 





For information concerning Associated facilities and securities write to 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway New York 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau; James T. Catlin, 
Jr., National Association of Insurance Agents; 
B. S. Mace; George B. Muldaur, general agent, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories; Walter F. Shaw, as- 
sistant secretary, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; Gilbert E. Stecher; Jay W. Stevens, 
Chief Inspector, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; N. B. Swett, Fresno, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce; Richard E. Vernor; Franklin H 
Wentworth, secretary, National Fire Protection 
Association. 

The Information and Publications Committee 
has planned a schedule of publications to assist 
committees of business men working for fire 
prevention. The members of this committee are 
Eugene Arms, chairman; Harry J. Bell, Mil 
waukee Association of Commerce; E. B. Berry 
Railway Fire Protection Association; George W 
Booth, chief engineer, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Ira G. Hoagland, National Auto. 
matic Sprinkler Association; Frank W. Lawson 
National Association of Insurance Agents; Hick. 
man Price, Motion Picture Producers and Dis. 
tributors of America; Allen M. Schoen, chied 
engineer, Southeastern Underwriters Association. 
A. R. Small, vice-president, Underwriters’ Labora. 
tories. 

Recognizing the need for continued work ip 
the field, Mr. Bell has reappointed the Field Ser. 
vice Committee to serve another year. It in. 
cludes: Franklin H. Wentworth; James L. Mad. 
den, manager, Insurance Department, U. § 
Chamber of Commerce; Richard E. Vernor. 

On the Trade Association Committee, organ- 
ized to interest trade associations in fire preven 
tion, are: Walter F. Shaw, chairman; E. B 
Berry; Ira G. Hoagland; W. W. Orr, National 
Association of Credit Men; Hickman Price; J. G 
Reese, American Gas Association; George A 
Ricker, Portland Cement Association; Warren H 
Kimball, National Retail Drygoods Association. 

The memberships of the Grading, Membership. 
and Arson Committees remain unchanged. The 
members of the Grading Committee are: George 
W. Booth, chairman; Eugene Arms; Franklin 
H. Wentworth. The Membership Committee in- 
cludes: Dana Pierce, president, Underwriters 
Laboratories, chairman; W. M. Johnson, Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals; and W. W. Orr. Serving 
on the Arson Committee are: C. L. Topping, 
chairman; W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; and W. W. 
Orr. 

Two new committees were authorized by the 
Council at its last meeting. One is to consider 
means of recognizing men formerly affiliated 
with member organizations of the Council, who 
have severed their business connections, and who 
are no longer eligible for full membership in the 
Council. This committee includes: E. B. Berry, 
chairman; Eugene Arms; and B. S. Mace. The 
other committee is to study the various means of 
compiling statistics of life loss due to fire. Dr. 
Frank A. Fall, director of education and research 
of the National Association of Credit Men is the 
chairman of this committee. The other members 
are: T. Alfred Fleming; Paxton Mendelssohn, 
Detroit Board of Commerce; P. W. Terry, Mis- 
souri Inspection Bureau; and Richard E. Vernor. 

The representatives of the National Association 
of Commercial Organization Secretaries, who are 
appointed by that organization to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Council, are William 
Kennedy, secretary of the Camden, N. J., Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and John H. Northway, sec- 
retary of the Hamilton, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Chamber Contributes to City Report 


 Sapegiige illustrated section on “Portsmouth 
{\ as an Industrial Center,” prepared by the 
chamber of commerce, is included in a concise 
report of the departmental activities of the 
municipal government of Portsmouth, Va., 
printed by the city administration and now avail- 
able for distribution. ; 
In presenting the commercial and industrial 
aspects of the city’s development, the chamber 
gave informative statements on the railroad and 
steamship facilities, the supply of raw materials, 
the agricultural situation, and the returns on local 
investments, and also presented statements 


When writing to Tue Hocxensury System Inc. and Associatep Gas AND Etectric Securities CorroraTIon please mention Nation’s Business 
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: | Laid in 1891- 
i | Relaid, other side up, in 1924— 
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m brick pavement will 
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= finally complete its usefulness? 

ing 

mn | HE background of the illustration at the 
be. top of this page is an actual photograph 
the of a typical section of the surface of the 
ted principal business thoroughfare of Sunbury, 
= Pa., before applying the filler. The brick on 
ae this street, a main traffic route of the city, was 
e originally laid in 1891, 34 years ago. In 1924 
Dr. it was taken up and relaid. The perfect con- 
the dition of the relaid surface shows clearly in the 
x photograph. Could Sunbury—or any other 
~ community—have made a better paving in- 
ion vestment? Can yourcommunity—right now 
‘an —do better than to pave with vitrified brick, 
= the pavement with salvage value built in it? 
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\ A Detailed Audit 
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Every Audit Should Be 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in | 
detail of the items represented in mass by | 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not | 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the q 
figures and reveals the buried facts. | 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


| Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
J Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis | 

for credit. Complete in its presentation of the | 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for | 
executive plans and action which lead to progress i 
and success. 


| ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MEMPHIS ATLANTA | 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Nartion’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 
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local manufacturers in support of its optimistic 
conclusions. 


Honolulu Chamber Celebrates 


tor TIMES and old ways of doing business 
were appropriately celebrated in o i 

the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Honoluly 
Chamber of Commerce, founded October 1, 1859 
by the chief merchants of the city with the ap. 
proval of King Kamehameha III. This diamond 
jubilee celebration—or “Hoomanao Kaimana,” ag 
the Hawaiians said it, included addresses by Wal- 











lace R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii; W. R. 
Castle, of the United States Department of State; 
and John R. Galt, president of the Honoluly 
chamber. 

Of the value of the chamber’s work the jubilee 
program makes this significant appraisal: 


From 1871, when the chamber reorganized its 
forces and broadened its scope, the growth of 
Hawaii has been consistently healthy and its 
financial record sound, due in some measure, 
perhaps, to the influence of this oldest chamber 
of commerce in the United States west of the 
Mississippi River. 


An informative commentary on the chamber 
proceedings of seventy-five years ago is provided 
by the present secretary, Ernest B. Clark. He 
writes that “Were we permitted to hark back 
over a span of seventy-five years and ‘listen in’ op 
a chamber of commerce meeting, we might note 
the following order of business:” 


Resolved, By the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu that $50 slugs be placed at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. 

Resolved, That the Spanish Real (12%c) shall 
pass for 10c. 

Advices just received from Boston quote 
an advance in the price of sperm oil from 
$1.20 to $1.25 per barrel and whalebone from 
64c to 69c per pound 

Resolved, That exchange on whalers’ drafts 
on Boston be reduced from 20 per cent to 18 
per cent. 

The secretary has just received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Smith, of San Francisco, stat- 
ing that he would appreciate information fe- 
garding Punahou College, as he desires to send 
his son, Thomas, here for his higher education. 

Letter received from Oregon printing firm 
wishes to know whether we can furnish an- 
other printing press similar to that set up some 
time ago by Mr. Hall. 

Further announcement comes from Sat 
Francisco desiring to have large quantities of 
vegetables, grain, etc., from Hawaii. 


Hardwood Men for Standardization 


T A CONFERENCE of hardwood interests 
4 in Chicago, resolutions were adopted pledg- 
ing this group to “earnest and sincere support of 
the program of standardization” as conducted by 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
and the Department of Commerce. : 

The resolution defines the duties of divisions 
of the hardwood lumber industry as to asso 
ciational activities, and to the promotion of it- 
spection service and grading rules. In subsequent 
meetings of directors of important organizations 
in the industry the action of the Chicago meet- 
ing was officially ratified. 

Standardization, with its accompanying ¢ol 
servation and economies in forest utilization, 5 
expected to make possible an eventual saving © 
20 per cent of the hardwood timber resources, # 
consequence of great importance to the construe 
tion, automobile, furniture, farm implement 
other wood-using industries. 

Of the significance of the resolution Secretaty 
Hoover said: 


It is a matter of the greatest significance t@ 
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“Didn’t you give me 
too much change?” 


FTEN ‘and often, at the news stands in these hotels, 
you'll see people showing pleased surprise at finding 
things priced no higher than in outside stores. They 
expect to be charged more than the standard price when 
they buy in a hotel. They aren’t charged more, here. 


When you buy a two-cent local paper at the news stand 
in any of these hotels, you pay ¢wo cents—not three cents 
or more—for it, just as you would on the street. 


When you buy cigars, cigarettes, candy or other standard 
merchandise, you pay the standard price—just as you would 
in street stores. 


That is one of the ways, and a typical way, in which 
these hotels carry out the basic Statler policy of full and 
honest value for your money in every transaction. 


Some Extra Values You Get 
in These Hotels: 


Many of the newer of the country’s first-class hotels give 
you some of these things; but, so far as we know, the 
Statlers are still unique in providing all of them: 

Every—every—room in these hotels has a private bath, 
circulating ice-water, full-length mirror, com pletely-equipped 
writing desk, reading-lamp on bed-head or portable reading- 
lamp, or both, pincushion (with threaded needles, buttons, 
etc.), besides the more usual conveniences. 

A morning paper is delivered free to every guest room. 

In each hotel is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or both— 
in addition to its other excellent restaurants. Club break- 
fasts—good club breakfasts—are served in all the hotels. 

Each hotel maintains a large and well-selected library; 


you may withdraw books and keep them as long as you 
remain in the hotel, without charge. 





Buffalo—and Niagara 
The newest Hotel Statler, 
(1100 rooms, 1100 baths ) is in 
Buffalo—delightfully situated 

on Niagara Square. Across 
> the street from it is the new 
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Rates are unusually low, in comparison with those 
of other first-class hotels: 


Single rooms are from $3 in veniences of equipment and 


Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis; 
from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from 


furnishings that are unusual— 


such as, for instance, the bed- 


STATLER 


$4 in New York. head reading-iamp, the full- 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) length mirror, the morning 
paper that is delivered to your 
room before you wake. 


are from $5.50 in Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; from 
$6.50 in Buffalo, and from $7 


In every room, too, is posted 
in New York. 


a card on which is printed the 
And remember that every price of that room. We believe 
room in these houses has its in the policy of one price and a 
own private bath, circulating square deal—and therefore mark 


ice-water and many other con- our goods in plain figures. 
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Boston’s Hotel Statler is Building: 


In the Park Square District of Boston the new Hotel Statler is building,— 
1300 rooms, 1300 baths—to be opened late in 1926. Adjoining the hotel is 
The Statler Office Building, with 200,000 sq. ft. of desirable space for offices. 


oO) 








—tGrs 
Hotel i g 
Pennsylvania 

‘New ‘York 


The largest hotel in the world 





Statler Garage, a marvel of 
convenience throughout — 
MY and especially appreciated by 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. PF 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 
33d Streets, directly opposite 





tourists visiting NIAGARA 








Sppace-cpemind botel, with 
FALLS, which is but 23 miles — bp a an eee 
away. Theold Hotel Statler with the same pc licies of 
in Buffalo is now called , 
courteous, intelligent and 
of HOTEL BUFFALO, q d__ helpful service by all em- S 
eg ii ee 


the Pennsylvania Station. A ~ 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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SYSTEM 


Where the Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





3ELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. he 
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D.F. Houston, President 
Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
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Who are our 210,000 Subscribers ? 


They are executives in 123,020 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 
Presidents... 52,652 
Vice-Presidents 23,851 
Secretaries 23,013 
Treasurers 11,156 
Partners and Proprietors. ... ‘ °F , 12,829 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comptrollers, General 

Counsels, Superintendents and Engineers.......... 8,995 
General Managers.... .-. 16,596 
Department Managers (Branch--Purchasing—Sales 

—Export, Etc.).... a eee ey ee 15,699 
ER ee 164,792 
I eo es noc vemhSae 6 haem 12,619 
Total Executives. ne ; ’ . 177,411 
All other Subscriptions........ seats : 32,599 


lf this audience r 


complete advertising details 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington 


*Figures based on < 


epresents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you 


1 complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 
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the commercial and industrial community of 
our nation when an industry which has so 
wide ramifications as that of the hardwood 
lumber industry unites all of its elements to 
undertake a job for the common good of the 
manufacturer, the distributor and the consumer, 
as well as for the conservation of our national 
forests. I am deeply gratified at this turn of 
events. 


Boys Get Taste of Business Life 


¢ CONNECTION with International Boys 
Week, the chamber at Greensboro, N. C., gave 
the boys of the city first-hand opportunities tc 
know the several lines of business established ir 
Greensboro. In the observance of this “boys 
day” the secretary of the chamber made an ad 











dress to the high school pupils. To them he rep 
resented business “as a high calling” and urgec 
that “the business men of tomorrow visit the 
local concerns and there catch the spirit and in- 
spiration of business as a profession.” 

Copies of the address are obtainable from the 
secretary of the Greensboro chamber, 


European Business More Stable 


A CONTINUATION of the general trend to. 
i wards greater stability in business from the 
international viewpoint is noted by Basil Miles 
Administrative Commissioner for the United 
States to the International Chamber of Com. 
merce, in a report to the American Section, which 
points especially to the steadying effect of the 
Locarno treaties. 

Although these treaties are not regarded as a 
panacea for eliminating war, they are character- 
ized as providing “practical ways and means for 
cultivating a period of peace and contemplate 
quite specifically further and more tangible pros- 
pects of disarmament.” Their significance is ex- 
plained in two sentences: “When the treaties are 
ratified the business world should breathe more 
freely. Business men have been given assurance 
of the stability and in the peaceful development 
of trade in much more definite terms than has 
been the case for many years.” 








A survey of business conditions in Europe 
leads Mr. Miles to reassuring conclusions: 


Italy has had a prosperous half year. Jugo- 
slavia has produced an export surplus of agri- 
cultural products. Both Norway and Great 
Britain have further reduced their bank rates. 
Russia is beginning to see the importance of 
honoring bills of exchange. The report of the 
Agent General on the operation of the Dawes 
Plan in its first year shows a most encouraging 
compliance with the terms of the Reparations 
Agreement. Most surprising, if not most Im- 
portant of all, the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of Austria has recommended that the 
control over Austrian finances be terminated 
in July, 1926, less than four years from the 
time of its inception. No more conspicuous 
demonstration of what can be done by stability 
and confidence could be afforded. 

It has been said that more than one Euro- 
pean country is recovering as fast as it & 
willing to do so under the difficult and often 
painful conditions growing out of the wat. 
The pressure of politics upon business is les 
severe and more intermittent and the upwar 
trend is assuming a more even course even 
the rate of progress may in some cases appe™? 
less rapid. 


Bert TeLerHone Securities Co. Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Coming Business Conventions 


(From information available December 1) 


Date City Organisations 
fanuary 
+-6....Chicago.. -American Fruit and Vegetable 


Shippers Association. 
..International Association of 
Clothing Designers. 


4-7....Cincinnati. . 


Bs. - . Seattle. ..Northwest Canners Association. 
i-9....White Sulphur American Association of Whole- 
Spriggs. sale Hatters. 


wk. of 7. New York.. . National Musical Merchandise 
Association of the United 


States. 


| ae oe National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation. 
Piatees New York.......Umbrella Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
a a6 Boston..........New England Music Trade As- 
sociation. 
if-15...Chicago........./ American Road Builders Asso- 


ciation. 

. Western Fruit Jobbers Associa- 
tion of America. 

ae New York....... United States Ship Operators 

Association. 

is. 6 Spokane aves . Western Red Cedar Association. 

(2-14... Kansas City, Mo.. Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association. 


(2-15... New Orleans... . 


EG Eastern Sodawater Bottlers As- 
sociation. 

Meiie's « New York....... Associated Dress Industries of 
America. 

(5-30...Spokane.........Pacific Northwest Hardware 

between) and Implement Association. 

. Louisville........National Pickle Packers Asso- 

ciation. 

OSA Spokane . .Associated Industries of the In- 
land Empire. 

ae Los Angeles .. Association of Natural Gasoline 


: Manufacturers. — 
(8-21... Kansas City, Mo.. National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners. 


18-21...Seattle.......... Western Confectioners Associa- 
tion, 
19-20...New York.......National Boot and Shoe Manu- 


facturers Association. 

.American Petroleum Institute. 

.Better Bedding Alliance of 
America. 

.Merchant Tailors Designers As- 
sociation. 

.National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

.National School Supply Asso- 
ciation. 


19-21...Los Angeles.... 
19-21. . Chicago. ere 


19-22... New Orleans.... 
19-22... New Orleans.... 
19-22... Louisville....... 


19-22... New York....... National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United 
States. 

Mss. s.MOntrenl........ International Cut Stone and 
Quarrymen’s Association. 

SS OS Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association. 

20-24...Chicago........ National Furniture Warehouse- 
men's Association. 

20-21...Boston..........New England Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

MEEices New York...... National Jewelers Board of 
Trade. 

Miia. . «CMUICARO. . 0.000004 American Walnut Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Ssts. .OStOM. .. 2... esi Eastern Shook and Wooden Box 
Manufacturers. 


22-30... New York.. .National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers. 

mees....Providence....... Manufacturing Jewelers Board 
of Trade. 

24 (wk.). New Orleans... ..NationalBuilding Granite Quar- 
ries Association. 

25-30... Louisville........ National Food Brokers Associa- 

tion. 
..Canning Machinery and Sup- 


plies Association. 
26-28...Cleveland.......American Wood Preservers As- 


2S-29.. . Louisville 


sociation, 
%6-29...St. Louis........ National Association of Mer- 
chant Tailors of America. 
%6...... Minneapolis. .... Northern Pine Manufacturers 


Association. 
Sey oalatancd Page Fence and Wire Products 
Association. 
47-29... Kansas City, Mo..Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 
27-28...West Baden, Ind.. United Roofing Contractors As- 
sociation. 
28-29... French Lick,Ind..Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, 
%8-29...Cleveland.......National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers. 
-American Cranberry Growers’ 
Association. 


6-29... Chicago 


| Philadelphia 


Dates of conventions scheduled for January 
by the following organizations were not avail- 
able: American Doll Manufacturers, American 
Exporters and Importers Association, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers Association, Cycle Parts and 
Accessories Association, Cycle Trades of Ameri- 
ca, Electrical Manufacturers Council, Gas Prod- 
ucts Association, Grass and Fibre Rug Manu- 
facturers Association, Great Lakes Harbors Asso- 
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ciation, Hollow Building Tile Association, Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers Association, Motor- 
cycle and Allied Trades Association, National 

iation of Book Publishers, National Canners 
Association, National Lumber Exporters Associa- 
tion, and Western Glass and Pottery Association. 
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Morse Silent Chain Drive from moto: to line shaft 
Driver, 1100 1.p.m.; Driven 398 r.p.m., 19 inch centers 


What do you get 
for your power bill? 


Production? How much? 


Is 98.6 per cent of your power 
actually delivered to the machines that do the work? 


It can 


be continuously, year after year—with Morse Silent Chains. 


They transmit power from one shaft to another better than belts 
or gears, give almost any speed reduction you require—and 


have these advantages: 


Sustained efficiency—98.6% 

Cannot slip or stretch 

Quiet at all speeds 

Run slack—save bearings 

Run on short centers—save 
space 


Easy to apply 

Outlast belts and gears 

Reduce Maintenance cost 

Permit better arrangement of 
machinery 

Increase production 


The Morse Rocker Joint eliminates sliding friction and reduces wear to the 


minimum. 
H.P., 6000 to 250 r.p.m. or less. 


More than 4,000,000 H.P. 


installed in units from 14 to 500 


Write for “tA Chain of Evidence’’ or 
consult Morse Engineer at nearest office 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA 
BALTIMORE, MD 


402 Lexington Bldg 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
B MAS 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co 


OSTO 8 é 141 Milk St. 
404 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
112 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
CHICAGO, ILL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DENVER, COLO 
DETROIT, MICH 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


2 W. Adams St. 
421 Engineers Bldg 


516 W. Main St. E. D. Morton Co 


702 Candler Bidg. Earl F. Scott & Co. 
1 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 413 Third St. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, uA 521 Baronne St. AM. Lockett Co. 
NEW YORK, N. % Chureh St. 
OMAHA, NEB Tat w. 0. W. Bidg. D.H. Braymer Equipt. Co. 


PHILA 803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBUR PA Westngbouse Bidg 
SAN PRANCIECO, CALIF Monadnock 

ST. LOUL . Excha 
TORONTO, ry ONT, CAN 450 Mos St., E. Strong- Seem Wate Ce Se. 


WINNIPEG, MAN,, ‘can Dufferin St. ‘Strong- ~Scott Mig. C 
666 
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“‘We are now heating two buildings 50’x150’ 
with this heater and we find that we only 
have to run it about two to three hours per 
day to give us all the heat we want. If it 
is run longer than the above period, we get 
entirely too much heat, and that is why we 
have to cut it down and only run it for half 
an hour at a time, which will not total, no 
matter how cold the day, over two or three 
hours.’’—A. A. Esterson, Sec’y-Treas., Hol- 
tite Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 











Skinner Bros Steam Coil 
Heater Built for Indus- 
trial Plant Requirements 


HE heaters are individual compact units 

constructed in the floor type and the 
inverted type for overhead suspension. They 
are effective because of their scientific, simple 
construction. No outside pipes or ducts are 
used for air distribution. - Fan operated by 
any power available. Use live or exhaust 
steam at high or low pressure, They are 
portable and completely assembled before 
shipment. Easy to install, most economical 
to operate. 
Skinner Heaters are built in various sizes 
to meet every requirement of the modern 
industrial building. Performance is posi- 
tively guaranteed when heater is installed 
as directed by our engineers. 


Consult Our Engineers 
Our staff of engineers will, without obliga- 
tion, advise with Executives, Engineers, 
Superintendents and Managers concerning 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
systems for plants, foundries, factories, mills, 
shops and buildings of every size and type. 


The Newest Edition of Skinner Bros Steam Coil 
Heater Catalog sent on request 


Skinner Bros 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Home Office and Factories 
1430 S. Vandeventer Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Eastern Office and Factories 
120 Bayway, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Reviews of Recent Business Books 


Personnel Management on the Railroads, by 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, 1925. 

Satisfactory adjustment of human relations 
has become a spoke in the wheel of industrial 
operations. Loyalty and efficiency on the part 
of employes and unit costs of production are 
all closely tied together and all depend on the 
maintenance of pleasant relations between man- 
agement and workers. 

Starting out frankly from. the viewpoint that 
attentive consideration of the welfare of em- 
ployes and systematic efforts to identify their 
interests with the success of the company which 
employs them are among the most important 
duties of industrial management, the investiga- 
tors of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany tried to learn how well our railways are 
meeting their responsibilities in that regard. 

A survey of employe management on eight 
railways in various parts of the country and a 
more detailed study of experiments for bettering 
labor conditions now in progress on the Balti- 
more and Ohio and Rock Island systems served 
as a basis for their findings. 


Questions Hard to Settle 


HAT no railway management can’ hope to set- 

tle these matters by casual family round 
tables at irregular intervals needs no argument. 
The railroad family is too big and too complex. 
With six service classes splitting up into’ 148 
general divisions of employes and including law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, skilled craftsmen, man- 
ual workers and common laboreérs, it is plain that 
industrial relations in a transportation system 
present a complex problem. 

But however difficult the task may be, our 
insurance investigators insist that in» these em- 
ployer-employe relations there are reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities which both parties must equip 
themselves to discharge, if good intentions are to 
be translated into tangible benefits, and that the 
best interests of employer and employe cannot 
be served by occasional reconciliation through 
controversy, arbitration and temporary compro- 
mise, but only by discovering the means of 
steadily improving the status of railway labor. 

How much progress have railways made in 
employe management ? 

Out of a total force of 2,000,000 workers 
there are about 500,000 who are employed only 
at times of the greatest railroad prosperity. This, 
the committee holds, is not quite as it should be. 
Then, it is argued, railway executives give too 
little thought to the reasons for leaving the 
service, although labor turnover is large and the 
cost of training men for temporary employment 
is unduly high. Particularly the large number 
of common laborers who leave the railroad ser- 
vice means a great waste of time, effort, money 
and enthusiasm. Better foremen and _ better 
management are the only remedies suggested for 
these evils. 

More Care in Selection 


HE Baltimore and Ohio, Burlington, Great 

Northern, Delaware and Hudson, New Haven 
and a few other roads have found that it pays to 
give more heed to the selection of employes, 
training of apprentices, living conditions and 
health of employes. In the matter of promo- 
tion and transfers from one department to an- 


other the seniority rule sometimes works un- 
necessary hardships. Some of these inequalities 
need adjusting. 


The findings also indicate room for improve- 
ment in stability of employment, training and 
special education of workers during their service, 
working conditions, especially in shops, savings 
and credit schemes and unemployment insurance. 
In all these directions certains roads are con- 
spicuously to the fore but many instances were 
found of lagging behind modern requirements. 
In many old shops, for example, working condi- 
tions were found as unsatisfactory as in any 
American industry, artificial lights, low ceilings 
and unsanitary floors often being found. 

But while a committee, looking for somewhat 


please mention 


ideal conditions, naturally found many instances 
which fell short of perfection, evidences of 
rapid progress were seen all along the line, 
Everywhere the rough places in industrial rela- 
tions were being smoothed out by constructive 
efforts at a better understanding and closer co- 
operation between labor and management. 

Forty-severr American railroads have _ estab- 
lished regular old-age pension systems. The 
Southern Pacific has a group-insurance plan in 
force amounting to $100,000,000 and covering 
90,000 employes. And representation of the 
employes in railroad administration is now al- 
most the universal rulc, perhaps the most widely 
known example being that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Lehigh Valley is making attrac- 
tive offers of stock to employes as an investment, 
Everywhere facilities for the recreation and so- 
cial life of employes are receiving consideration. 

Nor have the railroads been slow to recognize 
the importance of medical examination, hospitals, 
and instruction in ways of avoiding malaria and 
infectious diseases. The New Haven and Rock 
Island Railways are budgeting their annual opera- 
tions so as to make purchases in slack times and 
otherwise bring about greater regularity of em- 
ployment. Probably more has been accomplished 
in reducing accidental injury to employes than 
in- any other branch of railway personnel work. 

The Baltimore and Ohio experiments were 
based on the assumption that the best productive 
results are possible only when men and manage- 
ment are in constant friendly contaet and -.con- 
sultation, and not merely by occasional meetings 
after some industrial trouble or misunderstanding 
has arisen. 


Adjusting Disagreements a Weak Point 


HE WEAK point of such meetings, it is 

urged, is that emphasis is placed almost 
wholly on disputed points, managers and em- 
ployes coming together to adjust a disagreement 
rather than for the consideration of problems in 
which their interests are identical. 

As an instance of this get-together spirit the 
Central of Georgia is mentioned as a road which 
not only tries to provide the right working con- 
ditions but which has laid before the men a 
frank statement of the problems which the man- 
agement has to meet, thus making the road’s 
situation the employes’ concern. 

But notwithstanding these trends the insur- 
ance committee holds that the “railways have not 
gone so far in this field as have other important 
industries.” 

Several roads have committed personnel work 
to special officers or have developed special de- 
partments for dealing with employes. But our 
investigators urge that properly the man in 
charge of personnel matters should be a staff 
officer of sufficient rank to command the atten- 
tion of the executives to whom he reports. For- 
tunately railroad executive organization seems to 
be tending that way.—E. V. W. 


Warehousing, by H. A. Haring. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1925. 

Household Goods Warehousing in the United 
States, by Clarence A. Aspinwall Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, 1925. 

The growing importance of warehousing in dis- 
tribution is evidenced by these two books. Mr. 
Haring’s, as its name indicates, has the wider 
scope. He has covered the whole field of ware- 
housing with discussions of its banking and legal 
aspects, its economics, the methods of storage of 
various commodities. 

If one would measure the importance of just 
one element of warehousing, that of the cold 
storage of food, let him look at these figures on 
two items: We sometimes have in warehouses in 
this country 10 million cases of eggs, each of 30 
dozen, and 10 million barrels of apples. 
that’s 30 eggs for each of us and a barrel of 
apples for every dozen. 

Mr. Haring discusses with clearness and keen- 
ness the economic functions of grain elevators 
and the efforts to regulate this element of dis- 
tribution. He may horrify some of his readet 
by saying of wool: “It is hoped that there will 
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HE BROWN & BIGELOW Painting 

Competition conducted through the 

Anderson Art Galleries, New York City, 
has brought forth the finest in contemporary 
American art. 

The competition was open to all artists in the 
United States. Four prizes, totalling $6,000, were 
awarded from the group of 2,000 entries. The 
judges were—Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, Mr. Robert Macbeth, Mr. Wm. E. 
Rudge, and Mr. James E. Belden—authorities 
in their professions. The prize-winners follow: 

$2,500 First Prize . “The Sea Captain's Children” 


by Louise Heustis 


$1,500 Second Prize . ““The Old Homestead” 


by Edward W. Redfield 
$1,000 Third Prize . “Modern Juno” by Emil Fuchs 


$1,000 Fourth Prize . “Mother and Child” 
by Virginia Kemp Clark 


BROWN 
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These ?:zze Paintings l 


Make 77zze Calendars: 


Beginning December 28th these art gallery paint- 
ings are available for your calendars. You can give 
your patrons the finest in contemporary American 
art, faithfully reproduced with the true qualities 
of the original. And the cost is reasonable—no 
greater than what you would pay for the ordinary 


kind. 


Your calendar is in fact a painting, worthy of an 
art gallery, worthy of the home, worthy of your 
business. 

Wait for the Brown & Bigelow man. There's 
a real treat in store for you, as the Brown & Bige- 
low line not only includes these four prize-winning 
pictures, but also reproductions from Old Masters, 


timely pictures and specialized ideas for all lines of 
business. 


Es BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


REG 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA xx SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


When writing to Brown & BicELe 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


Bh pes same sagacity that prompts a salesman to wear 
respectable clothes prompts the shrewd advertising 
executive to specify a Cantine coated paper for his sales 
literature. It is simply a matter of good business. 
The esthetic side of the matter is secondary. 


The sound economy of using high-grade machinery 
and employing high-grade salesmen applies to the use 
of Cantine paper in the printed sales matter your con- 
cern buys. A small additional investment in the 
beginning yields more than proportionately greater 
results in the end. 


Book of sample Cantine papers sent on request. 
Address: The Martin Cantine Company, Dept. 350, 
Saugerties, N. Y. Since 1888, manufacturers of fine 

coated papers exclusively. 
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you.”’ 


NATION’S BUSINESS is 35c 
percopy. Thirty-six 
monthly numbers (a 
three-year subscription) 
would cost $12.60. The 
rate now is $7.50. You 
save $5.10. Your sub- 
scription should be sent 
direct tothe United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 
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come into existence at some one of the market 
centers a trading and speculative exchange.” 

The author of the book on the warehousing of 
household goods is president of the Security 
Storage Company of Washington, and it is pub- 
lished by the American Warehousemen’s Associa. 
tion. An interesting historical chapter precedes 
the more technical discussions of such subjects as 
building design, accounting, packing, sanitation, 
etc. It is comparatively a young industry, the 
first closed van being only fifty years old, and 
the first fireproof warehouse still younger. 

Mr. Aspinwall has done a useful job well 
Trade associations which embark on such excel- 
lent projects deserve credit. 


Economics of the Radio Industry, by Hiram 
L. Jome. A. W. Shaw Company, Chi- 
cago, 1925. 


It would seem that radio was very young to 
have cut a full set of economics, but here we 
have 300 pages of them. To the reader outside 
the industry perhaps the most interesting is that 
on organizing radio broadcasting for the future. 
Professor Jome—he teaches economics at Deni- 
son University—suggests a limited number of 
high-power broadcasting stations, either govern- 
ment-owned or government-regulated, and per- 
haps government-subsidized. These should relay 
through widely scattered broadcasters. These 
super-stations should be in part supported by a 
tax on gross sales of radio manufacturers. He 
would permit under government restriction inde- 
pendent broadcasting as now. 


Applied Business Finance, by Edmond E, 
Lincoln. A. W. Shaw Company, Chi- 
cago, 1925. 


A third revised edition of a work of this na- 
ture would seem to indicate its usefulness. The 
author is chief statistician of the Western Electric 
Company. 


Financial Handbook, edited by Robert H. 
Montgomery. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1925. 


A helpful compendium of all sorts of informa- 
tion compiled by bankers, lawyers and accoun- 
tants, chiefly the latter. The editor, Mr. Robert 
H. Montgomery, was formerly president of the 
American Association of Public Accountants, and 
ought to be a judge of the financial material 
which a business man should have within reach. 


The Uses of Bank Funds, by Waldo F. 
Mitchell. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1925. 


One of the “Manuals for the Study of Busi- 
ness” which issue with frequency from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Mitchell, who 
teaches Business Administration at Lawrence Col 
lege, discusses the change from the “orthodox” 
theory of banking of short-time loans for com- 
mercial purposes to the “shiftability” theory by 
which bank funds find wider use, including the 
financing of trade and industry. 


| The Administration of Real Estate Boards, 


by Herbert U. Nelson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925. 


A workmanlike job on the management of ass0- 
ciations of real estate dealers, or if one pre- 
fers, realtors. A contribution to the “Standard 
Course in Real Estate.” The author is secretary 
of the National Association of Real Estate 


Boards. 
The Man Who Sells, by Ralph Corbett 
Franklin Publishing Company, ew 


York, 1925. 


Inspiration for salesmen. 


Business Organization and Management, by 
Henry P. Dutton. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1925. 

To an old fellow who thinks of professors i 
terms of Latin, Greek and mathematics, 
perhaps an occasional incursion into physics 

| chemistry, the titles of the faculties of our 
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institutions sound strange. Mr. Dutton is Profes- 
sor of Factory Management in Northwestern 
University, as well as being in business as an in- 
dustrial engineer. Professor Dutton has written 
a comprehensive book covering many phases of 
business from organization and capital-raising to 
selling the goods. 


Security Syndicate Operations, by Arthur 
Galston. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1925. 

A convenient addition to the little series called 
the Ronograph Library, and issued under the 
auspices of the Investment Bankers’ Association’s 
Committee on Education. Mr. Galston describes 
the modern methods of wholesaling security 
issues. 


The Statistical Work of the National Gov- 
ernment, by Laurence F. Schmeckebier. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1925. 


More than 500 pages to describe the statistical 
activities of the Federal Government. A copy 
ought to be handed to every one who says, “We 
need more figures.” It is impossible to avoid 
wondering who uses two-thirds of them. A good 
piece of work for which we are indebted to the 
Institute for Government Research. 


Principles of Personal Selling, by Harry R. 
Tosdal. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
1925. 


A comprehensive and apparently useful book 
on a subject which has a fast-growing literature. 
Chapters on “Compensation of Salesmen” and 
“Conferences, Conventions and Contests” ought 
to find interested readers among business exec- 
utives with whom these problems are always 
present. It is somewhat surprising to find the 
author saying: “Salary plans of compensation are 
more commonly used than any other; the straight 
salary plan is probably used by a majority of 
business concerns hiring salesmen.” 


An Introduction to Business, by Harold H. 
Maynard and Walter C. Weidler. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1925. 


No book with such a title could avoid being 
sketchy. To range from “the Business of Agri- 
culture to the Relations of Government and Busi- 
ness” (to quote the first and last chapter titles) 
no small task. The authors are professors of 
business organization at Ohio State University 
and have planned their book for classroom use 
by a series of questions and problems on each 
chapter. A business man who seeks a rapid-fire 
sketch of the growth of industry can find one in 
25 pages in Chapter V. 


Effective Regulation of Public Utilities, by 
John Bauer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925. 

The author believes that most of the work so 
far done on rate regulation has been wasted, and 
that effective regulation could be made almost 
an automatic process 


Harvard Business Reports, compiled by and 
published for the Graduate School of 
usiness Administration, George F. 
Baker Foundation, Harvard University. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1925. 


The records of some 150 actual business prob- 
kms and their solution. Designed for Harvard 
“asstoom use, but containing many instances of 
interest to business men in general. 


Linking Science and Industry, edited by 
Henry C. Metcalf. The Willtams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1925. 


A collection of papers prepared apparently for 

ureau of Personnel Administration. For 
Most part they are devoted to discussion of 
Scientific aspects of certain problems of in- 
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PLOW 


Through MUD or SNOW 
with DOUBLE Tractions 


Mud and snow—which make heavy trucking expensive and diffi- 
cult—have no terrors for Firestone Double Traction tires. Eighty 
powerful traction cogs grip and hold the road—moving the load 
steadily, without wheel spin, over places where ordinary tires fail. 





There’s a Firestone tire for every load, road and condition of 
service. Your Firestone service dealer knows your local con- 
ditions—and will reduce your operating costs and increase profits 
by supplying the proper tire for the job. See him today. 
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Pictorial Mail Order Design 
Size 11)4 x 18'4. Price $3. 


Substantially one hundred per cent of business 
men would like to have a National Calendar 


Substantial Saving! 


NATION’S BUSINESS is 35c¢ per copy. Thirty- 
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"A cuk above the ordinary” 


IF, LIKE (MOST MEN, your taste runs to 


Turkish 
seeking offe a cut above the ordinary 







end cigarettes and you are 
because of the finer grades of tobacco 
it containg, then learn from Fatima what 


a whale ofia difference just a few cents make 





‘WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 
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When You’re Asked to Speak 
ona business subject— 


HEN is when it is sometimes hard to get 
“ together quickly a lively picture of the 
facts. It is almost a certainty that NaTion’s 
Business has in the past year discussed the 
subject not once, but many times. 


All of the past year’s Nation’s Business 
articles and comments with their page refer- 
ences are listed in the 1925 Nation’s BusINEss 
INDEX, just published. One copy will be sent 
to you free, if you ask for it. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON 
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{ MET a country banker on his way to in- 
spect a church under construction. The 
church trustees were trying to get a loan from 
his bank to complete the building. 

“I’m afraid we can’t let them have much 
money,” the banker told me, “because the 





main floor isn’t built on ground level but is up 
a considerable distance. We much prefer to 
lend money on a church that in an emergency 


| could easily be converted into a garage.” 


Since then I have learned that most city 
bankers on church loans likewise take this 
garage possibility into serious consideration. 


A BUSINESS man near Baltimore has a big 


i farm that looks as if it ought to be on 


a paying basis. It is a dairy farm and,so im- 
maculately kept that people drive out from 
the city to look it over. Visiting this farm 
on a Sunday afternoon has become the proper 
thing to do. Two men are required to direct 
automobile traffic in the barnyard each Sun- 
day. And nearly everybody who comes buys 
a quart of certified milk. Others buy milk by 
the glass over a counter. They must sell hun- 
dreds of quarts of milk in this manner at more 
than ordinary retail prices without even having 
to haul the milk to town. 


HAVE noticed that whenever a man anda 

woman have similar jobs in a big office, the 
woman is almost certain to be more intelli- 
gent than the man. If he were her superior 
he would have been promoted. The only 
reason she isn’t placed over him is that the 
boss thinks the job ahead must be held bya 
man. In other words, there is still a prejudice 
against having a woman in a job where a man 
may be had at the same salary. 





BIG cracker company offered a prize to 
4 the employe who would make the best 
suggestion for reducing expenses. The priz 
went to an office boy who wisely proposed: 
“Let’s just put one less cracker in each box. 
JUST met a wise business man who confided 
to me that he,is about to invest heavily m 
real estate. 
“In Florida?” I breathlessly asked. 
“No,” he replied; “in Paris. We are form 
| ing an American syndicate to buy up options 
on land in Paris. You know, Paris real estate 
has never recovered 1914 prices. Neatly 
everybody would like to live for a time @ 
Paris. It is almost the capital of the world 
Yet real estate bargains lurk everywhere.” 


N THE other hand, I know a woman who 
went to spend the winter in Paris 
was delighted at the thought that apartment 
rentals must be low because limited by # 

anti-profiteering law still in force. But 
discovered that Paris realtors, or whateve! 
| the French name for a realtor is, had hit upo 
| a simple plan for outwitting the law. 
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LAN for two incomes—one from salary, one from good 

bonds. Set aside a definite portion of the salary check 
regularly for bond investment and re-invest the income. 
Then, when emergencies arise or salary earnings cease, the 
bond income will be there to fall back upon. 


Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready to 
help you work out a definite “get ahead”’ program and to 
recommend well-secured bonds suited to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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cities throughout the world 
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was compelled to pay a premium of nearly 
$8,000 for the privilege of renting the apart- 
ment she desired. 





| WAS recently staying in a hotel where 
one of the guests was Mr. George F. Baker. 
possibly the shrewdest banker of his genera- 
tion. Many of the guests were gaily dis- 
cussing the rise of prices in the stock market 
and visited from time to time each day a 
broker’s office in the hotel. But George F 
Baker never went near the place nor showed 
the slightest interest in stocks until one day 
when an alarming slump occurred. Then he 
sauntered in and bought a few hundred shares 
of bargains. Men of the George F. Bake 
type never buy any other kind. I noted, too 
that the stocks he bought were inconspicuous 
and long neglected, but by uncanny coinci- 
dence they had a sharp rise within forty-eight 
hours. 





N A MIDDLE western industrial city re- 
cently I drove by a block of brick build- 
ings, once a prosperous manufacturing plant 
that was the pride of the city. It had been 
built up gradually by a man who started with 
nothing. Today the place is in decay, except 
one or two of the smaller buildings that have 
been sold for service garages. A son of the 
founder took charge of it after his father’s 
death, and, though the business was then at the 
height of its prosperity, he couldn’t hold it 
to its course. Yet he was well educated and 
to all appearances a far more intelligent as 
well as more cultured man than his father. 
The second generation can’t always keep even 
what the first generation hands to it. 

This reminds me of the theft of a $600,000 
necklace from a charming woman who left 
it on a table in a hotel room while she was 
taking a bath. This woman’s father, from 
whom she inherited the money to buy such 
trinkets as $600,000 necklaces, got most of 
his wealth by collecting it from the public 
five and ten cents at a time. Though he later 
put up a building known today throughout 
the world, he at one time had so little money 
that he would have hesitated to turn his back 
even momentarily on $600,000. It is doubtfu) 
if he would have left even $1 lying within 
reach of thieves in a hotel room. His problem 
was not only to save his money but first te 
make it. 





§ iw credit man at one of the biggest New 
York hotels assures me that, despite thou- 
sands of checks cashed for strangers every 
year, their losses through bad checks is less 
than one-half of one per cent of the money 
handled. 





(HE of the problems of everybody who 
writes is to make himself so clear that 
his thoughts cannot well be misunderstood. 
That this is not easy is shown by the expert 
ence of the Kalter-Cerf Mercantile Co. of 
New York. On their bill-heads this company 
has a printed notation “Payable in New Yor 
Exchange.” Recently a customer wrote to 
inquire: ‘Where shall I send check—to you 
office on Broadway or to this here New York 
Exchange?” 
A STATISTICIAN acquaintance of mine 
took the trouble some time ago to place 
himself on the mailing list of about fifteen dif- 
ferent brokerage houses, and he kept careful 
record of the advice in their market letters 





| over a period of years. He worked out an origi 
| nal system for grading this advice. If a broker 


mildly urged customers to buy stocks his grade 


| for that day was plus 1; if more strongly 
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| What Sells Advertised 
Goods? 


Good merchandise poorly advertised in a good market, will not, 
| as a rule, sell well, while inferior merchandise well advertised in a 
, good market will have a demand that will last just so long as it takes 
people to discover its inferiority—but, good merchandise well adver- 





tised in a good market wins and holds a demand that is increasingly 
it 
. profitable. 
h . . . 
Mt In a// cases, advertising plays an important part. 
e 
e ies ves es ae ' 
% When the merchandise is “right,” and the advertising copy is 
Fi “right,” there is still another important factor—the medium. 
id eae ae ; ‘ 
as Merchandise is poorly advertised if it is not advertised in the 
or. . ° ‘ 
aa most effective mediums, and these mediums are known by the 
00 volume of advertising they carry. Advertising volume proves ad- 
eft 





: vertising productivity, because experienced advertisers do not 
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rd advertise except for resu/ts. 
IC 
b Advertisers in the Chicago market have proved to their satis- 
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_ medium among Chicago daily papers—and accordingly place a 
ac ey ey a we : 
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ben of any other year. The next highest daily lineage record in Chicago | 
for this period of 1925 was 10,513,707 agate lines. 
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the buying side, the grade was plus 2; and if 
advice to buy was about as strong as it could 
be, then the mark was plus 3. Likewise, ad- 
vice to sell was graded minus 1, minus 2, and 
minus 3, according to how emphatic it was, 
The compiler of these figures averaged the 
advice for each week and then later compared 
such averages with what actually happened, 
In this way he made an astonishing discovery; 
Whenever the average advice from 15 brokers 
was plus 1¥2, or, in other words, when they 
were half-way as urgent as they could be on 
the buying side, nine times out of ten it was 
then time not to buy but to sell. The market 
was at its top. But when prices were at 
bottom and everybody should have been buy- 
ing, the brokers were showing an average 
grade of minus %; that is, the market had 
to be at its lowest before they admitted that 
it wasn’t booming. 

Another statistician made a similar study of 


a series of market letters from 50° brokers and: 
found that over a period of years they favored _ 


the buying side two-thirds of the time. 


NE OF the executives of the Goodrich 
Rubber Company declares that he doesn’t 
like to hire a man for an important post until 
he has sat with him in a poker game. 
“It is at the poker table,” he says, “that a 
man shows his real character.” 


WONDER how many business men are as 

efficient, in a sensible way, as Mrs. Zell 
Hart Deming, only woman member of the 
Associated Press, owner and manager of the 
prosperous Warren Tribune, at Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Deming learned years ago that it isn’t 
work which takes up time so much as inter- 
ruptions. She therefore tries to avoid inter- 
fering with anyone in her plant who may be 
busy. If she has an order for the foreman 
of the composing room, only a rod or two 
from her own office, she does not call him from 
his job but sends a brief note which he may 
read during a lull. 

When she dictates this note she does not 
even interrupt her stenographer but tells it to 
a dictaphone. The stenographer can _ tran- 
scribe it when she isn’t in the midst of some- 
thing else. I imagine,that half of all business 
conferences might be eliminated if men would 
merely jot down their ideas on paper to be 
read when there is nothing more important to 
do. Incidentally, Mrs. Deming applies her 
experience as a careful housekeeper to her 
newspaper plant, which is so free from scraps 
of waste paper and other litter commonly 
found in newspaper offices that business man- 
agers of other papers have actually traveled 
hundreds of miles to see it. 


NEW YORK woman is conducting a free 
<£% beauty clinic to help girls now out of 
work to land jobs. She finds that no gitl 
needs to be long out of work if she is at 
tractive. And many girls who can’t land jobs 
because they do not look ornamental enough 
are not homely but simply haven’t learned how 
to dress. Which reminds me of a_ business 
girl that I always thought was an eyesore until 
one day I chanced to see her at the beach im 
a bathing suit. She had a figure worth going 
miles to see, but did not know how to drape it 
to get the best effect in an office. Perhaps 
she thought it didn’t matter how she looked at 
the office. But she was mistaken. With 4 
more attractive appearance, she would have 
received a much larger salary. She would 
have been worth more money because she 
would have made the office a more harmonious 
place for others to work in. 
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